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A THUNDER STORM. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 








Tue day was hot and the day was dumb, 

Save for cricket’s chirr or the bee’s low hum, 
Not a bird was seen or a butterfly, 

And ever till noon was over the sun 
Glared down with a yellow and terrible eye ; 


Glared down in the woods, where the breathless 
boughs 
Hung heavy and faint in a languid drowse, 
And the ferns were curling with tbirst and 
~ heat; 
Glared down on the fields where the sleepy 
cows 
Stood munching the grasses, dry and sweet. 


Then & single cloud rose up in the west, 
With a base of gray and a white, white crest; 
It rose and it spread a mighty wing, 
And swooped at the sun, though he did his 
best 
And struggled and fought like a wounded 
thing. 


And the woods awoke, and the sleepers heard, 
Each heavily-hanging leaflet stirred 
With a little expectant quiver and thrill, 
As the cloud bent over and uttered a word— 
One volleying, rolling syllable. 


And once and again came the deep, low tone 
Which only to thunder’s lips is known, 

And the earth held up her fearless face 
And listened as if to a signal blown— 

A signal-trump in some heavenly place. 


The trumpet of God, obeyed on high, 
His signal to open the granary 
And send forth his heavily-loaded wains 
Rumbling and roaring down the sky 
And scattering the blessed, long-harvested 
rains. 





THE MASE OF THINGS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 








SURELY, things seen are but the mask of 
things unseen. Let it be a question of 
place, for instance. Who of us does not 
know that the present aspect of our planet 
is but a thin film, covering and concealing 
a world which once was? If you dig down 
afew feet at Jerusalem, you come to that 
other earth upon which Titus and Ves- 
pasian fought, and Jerusalem perished, and 
Jesus was crucified. Any man of us can 
play the part of a George Smith or a Dr. 
Schliemann, and as much anywhere on the 
globe as at Troy or Nineveh, Babylon or 
Rome. By sinking a shaft into the soil, we 
cin pass intoa former civilization as cer- 
tainly as by taking the tunnel through 
Mount Cenis you can go from France to 
Italy. The dry land was once the bed of 
the seas, and the bottom of existing oceans 
was once the habitable area of the globe. 
When you sail upon the Pacific or Atlantic 
you can look far down through the watery 
wrapping of a world which must have 
been, so far as place is concerned, very 
unlike that of our present existence, 
And so the geologist can stand before 
us, and, as one unrolls cerement after 
cerement from an Egyptian mummy, he 
takes off stratum after stratum of the 
globe, until we are lost in the labyrinths of 
primeval forests, and amidst the furious 
struggles of monsters, of which there are 
no smilitudes to-day on earth. No fact is 
more undeniable than that our present 
world is but as a mask or film over a place 


which has passed out of sight. The phi- 





losopher traces the conditions of our globe 
back and back from the solid to the liquid, 
and from the liquid to the gaseous, and so 
back and back from the gaseous to a vapor, 
so intensely heated as to be etherealized to a 
point quite beyond the seeing of the eye. 
How steadily does the savant journey along, 
in doing this, toward the conclusion in 
the same direction of Scripture that things 
which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear? When the Bible urges 
us, then, not to look upon the things which 
are seen, but upon those, instead, which 
are unseen, its urgency is but an impulse 
along the direct line of all our past move- 
ment. By the invariable law of human 
life hitherto the space, area, place of the 
future is that which is now unseen. We 
are narrow-minded, indeed, if we so center 
our attention upon the present aspect of 
things as to ignore the immeasurable past 
lying veiled behind us; and why are we not 
equally foolish in ignoring the absolutely 
immeasurable expanse before us in the 
future? Especially, when all that we know 
of states of existence which have perished 
is as nothing compared to the clear assur- 
ances of God in reference to the far more 


glorious amplitudes before us. 
What a masking there is alsoof power, 


as well as place! Take physical power asa 
specimen. Let an avalanche thundering 
down an Alpine slope be an instance illus- 
trative of this. Now, you would not say, as 
you lamented a village crushed before the 
avalanche, that the mass of snow was the 
power that did the damage. In such a 
case the snow merely masks the wholly 
invisible force of gravity. As to that, the 
entire universe is simply the outer indica- 
tion only of this tremendous energy, whir)- 
ing it about as autumn leaves are carried 
around in the vortex of the unseen wind. 
The force exerted by yourself, too—does it 
not make all this even plainer? You cul- 
tivate fields, throw railways across the con- 
tinents, erect empires, wage wars, subju- 
gate and revolutionize the world by powers 
delegated by you to innumerable inven- 
tions; yet what areeyou but the mere 
machinery of an energy wholly unseen? I 
do not refer merely to the invisible force 
which is sent from your brain along the 
nerves, to swell the muscles into lifting; 
but to that power, far higher, which moves 
your brain to send that vital energy. Call 
it ambition, love of money or of power; 
call it fear, hate, affection; or name it 
human will; whatever be the original force, 
it certainly is a force which is unseen. 
Surely, in reference, then, to the question 
of power, too, Scripture reasons in strict 
accordance with what we already ac- 
knowledge upon the subject when it urges 
us to look not so much on things which are 
seen as upon those which are unseen. It 
warns us that our contest is not with flesh 
and blood; that our wrestling is with 
powers in high places, the might of which, 
like all other forms of energy, is in degree 
as it is invisible. And herein, too, is our 
comfort. The omnipotence which hastens 
to our help, although it be unseen, is the 
Almighty God. Heaven is our strength, 
In the same way of persons, as well as of 
places and powers. Neither you nor I can 
or do fasten our eyes exclusively upon such 
people as we can see atthe moment. You, 
son in California is not, therefore, nothing 
to you. The more to you, rather, because he 
is out of sight. There is a value attaching 
to Washington and Milton and Luther and 
Paul, although they are unseen. What is 





the use of reminding you that all we have 
of civilization, as well as religion, of exist- 
ence itself, is owing to the millions who are 
as invisible to us as are the angels of God? 
Who of us has not more relatives in 
Heaven than on earth, too? Certainly, so 
far as they are to be estimated by the 
tests of multitude, of vaster powers for 
evil or good, the persons whose very 
names we know are not of _ those 
whom we see today, or ever can or will 
see in this present world. Say that the 
entire race now living on earth were actual- 
ly under our eyes, so faras personal relation 
and interest between us and them is con 
cerned, they are asa race of ghosts, indeed, 
in comparison to those with whom we are 
most concerned and who are gone beyond 
the ken of our actual seeing. And it ends 
the subject, so far as persons are concerned 
as objects of our attention, to remember 
that He with whom we have most to do is 
and forever will be, unseen, and to every 


creature of his hands eternally unseen. 
A last consideration is in reference to 


periods, What is the folly of the man who 
limits his mind and his heart to the thirty 
or sixty years of his own life! What a 
mere point of duration is this to the ages 
since Adam—ages as pulsating with life as 
that of the present hour. Who can say 
how many ages throbbed before Adam, 
through the immeasurable tropics of 
primeval millenniums? Howclosely, then, 
is the Gospel in keeping with all we know 
of the past when it entreats us to turn our 
gaze from the fleeting moment of our brief 
existence here to the ages which, although 
we can see them no more than we do those 
that are gone, do as really lie before us as 
did those exist which lie behind us. Did 
you ever think, dear reader, that, although 
God did manifest himself in the flesh to the 
eyes of men, it was but fora very short 
time? From everlasting to everlasting he 
is God; and yet out of that eternal 
existence he was under the eyes of 
men here only during the fleeting instant of 
the brief life of Jesus in Judea. Please 
think of this. During all the four thou- 
sand years going before the birth of Christ 
the Messiah was merely a promise, an un- 
seen Saviour, yet to come. He was here 
only thirty-three years, was before the pub- 
lic of the smallest nation on earth even 
then, and that for but three years, hidden 
during thirty of his thirty-three years in 
the obscurity of the smallest and meanest 
village in Judea. And, now that he has 
passed out of our sight again, eighteen cen- 
turies of his own dispensation have rolled 
away, during which the operations of his 
Kingdom have been committed to the Holy 
Ghost, the most unseen, if I dared use such 
language, of the three persons of the God- 
head. Surely, we can learn from this how 
slight is the estimate God attaches to the 
mere seeing of himself by men in this 
world. And no wonder when of those 
who saw him even so very few were influ- 
enced by the seeing to believe. As has been 
said of place, of power, of persons, so of 
periods too. Our sight sweeps too small an 
area of the facts of the case for us to at- 
tach the immense, I may say the exclusive 
value to it that we do. What is our short 
existence here in comparison to the un- 
ending period awaiting us beyond the 
utmost horizon of all our present seeing? 
Period? Cam we see even to the end of 
life on earth? Can we” look through the 
darkness of to night, even, into to-morrow? 
Our seeing is limited, in point of fact, to 


his Spirit.” 





the inappreciable instant as it passes. The 
instant past, as wellas the instant to come, 
is as much beyond our vision.as is the eter- 
nity behind and before. . Well may the 
Apostle entreat us to do that which he 
assumes to be the matter-of-course custom 
of every child of God. ‘‘ We look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

As, then, we gather up dollars for our 
personal profit, let us try and see what may 
be our gains from what has been said. So 
far as mere area or territory is concerned, 
surely, we should have, regard .rather to 
what of it is unseen than to the very few 
square inches of it happening to.lie in 
sight just now. So of the forces affecting 
us for good or for evil. We know little of 
them if we endeavor to confine our consid+ 
eration to such of them as we can see while 
here. The same of persons and of 
the transient period of the fleeting instant. 
Yet what good to say this? We cannot 
have any idea of the stars without a tele- 
scope, any more than of the universe.of the 
infusoria and the animalcula generally with- 
outa microscope; and how much more do 
we need help here! It is not an instrument 
of brass and lenses that we need for the 
seeing of things unseen. It is a faculty 
added; and that faculty is faith, and faith is 
wrought in us by God the Holy, Ghost, 
given for this express purpose. Jesus; ac- 
complishes his work when he gives us 
peace with God, and the Holy Spirit effects 
his end in us when he gives us faith in the 
crucified Son of God. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen; 

but God hath revealed unto us by 
Only as he dwells within us 
can we walk—not by sight, but by faith; and 
the one only thing which can keep the Holy 
Ghost out of our heart is sin. Well is he 
promised as the spirit which is to guide. us 
into all truth, since it is his peculiar pre- 
rogative to enable us to penetrate through 
the present mask of things to the all-impor- 
tant and eternal facts of our case; and, 
since it is not smallness of capacity in us, 
but sin and sin only, which bars him from 
our heart, well is he named distinctively 
the Hoty Ghost. 

I To 


A METHODIST CITY. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 








Ir has been lately discovered that Meth- 
odism is unsuccessful in our old-established 
cities. . Its changeableness of pulpit minis- 
trations and its Je ne sais quot of unfitness 
in other respects have made it a compara: 
tive or superlative failure—so excellent 
authorities assert—in the city, both as 
compared with other churches and as com- 
pared with itself in the country. Whereas, 
according to its own figures—‘‘ Sees its own 
feather on the fatal dart ”—it has a country 
popularity that should, according to the 
same ratio, give it one hundred and four- 
teen thousand members in an elected list 
of cities, in that same list it has fallen 
below that standard to the petty number of 
one hundred and two thousand—an enor- 
mous loss of twelve thousand out of one 
hundred and fourteen, or almost nine per 
cent. Such shrinkage is fearful in these 
unshrinking times. Its. Congregational 
brother has no such deficit. That has had 
no falling off in New. York City. It had 
two churches in 1844. It has two to-day 
Although one of the original twain. lon 
since died, another has been born to 
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place. Mr. Hepworth kindly consented to 
join their Association, in order that Dr. 
Cheever’s demise, deplored for so many 
years, might be made good. It is asserted, 
however, that Mr. Hepworth is still an im- 
dependent, If so, New. York Congregation- 
alism has suffered a loss of fifty per cent. 
in this thirty years. We sincerely hope 
that he has joined the Association. 

In Brooklyn this non-city-adapted people 
have two congregations larger than any 
that the discoverer of these facts could call 
Congregational, except, perhaps, Mr. Seud- 
der’s; while in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago (very old towns 
these last) they -have very numerous and 
often very large congregations—over ninety 
in Philadelphia alone. But that does not 
prevent their lack of fitness for cities and 
its lamentable results in reducing their 
churchmembership in a dozen or so of 
these towns to a third of the whole mem- 
bership of its Congregational sister, and 
almost a haif of the whole membership of 
its Episcopal kinsfolk, although the sur- 
render of the latter, we are told, to city 
pleasures and remarkable adaptation to 
city society make that Church the especial 
representative of city life, in everything 
save numbers, spirituality, and power with 
the masses. 

In Boston—‘‘ Eye of Greece,” brain of 
America—this glaring unfitness glares yet 
more fiercely. Although in the last ten years 
the Unitarians have abandoned no less 
than six churches, some of them of most 
ancient fame, and have two or three others 
much sicker than the sick man of Europe, 
and the Congregationalists have surren- 
dered in the same time four churches, 
organizations, edifices, and all, the Baptists 
three, and the Universalists two, the 
Methodists have not surrendered one, but 
have in every instance either retained the 
old ground or improved upon it. Only one 
fine edifice has been lost, and that by the 
act of the city in putting its street-widen- 
ing plowshare through it. And that church 
in that locality is not even then aban 
doned. In the annexes of the old town 
this uncitified church has kept equal 
strides with its kindred in edifices, con- 
gregations, and (alas! that it must be 
said) in debts. A young business friend 
once said to me: ‘I have got to fail 
to-morrow.” ‘*For how much?” ‘“ For 
one hundred thousand dollars. I wish it 
was two hundred thousand.” He did not 
think he had made much reputation by 
so small a failure as that. The countrified 
Methodists can boast as big debts as their 
citylike kindred. Why, Phillips Brooks 
has not adollar debt on his ‘‘ basilica.” 
Not thus ignobly free from creditors and 
claims is more than one city Methodist 
church. It takes rankin this social dis- 
tinction with Mr. Hepworth, Dr. Tyng, 
Jr., Old New Brattle-street, shut up for 
debt, ,and Berkley-street, while the Old 
New South was only saved from ranking 
all in this honor by some women consent- 
ing to pay its debts by giving four hundred 
thousand dollars for its old and valueless 
shell and the old but not valueless site. 
But we shall be led away from our pur- 
pose if we linger longer in this vale of 
humiliation. Having never, in our fifteen 
years of service in these columns, written a 
line on ecclesiasticism, either for or against 
any church or order, itis a little pardon- 
able if, for once, the pen has gone astray. 
Especially may this be condoned when our 
eloquent friend, Prof. Wilkinson, occupies 
not a few of its columns to disprove infant 
baptism by overthrowing a line of defense 
that has never existed in most Christian 
churches and has little weight in those 
which may have once employed it. If 
good, sound anti-infant baptism doctrine 
can be advocated in these liberal columns, 
so may a little, if not sound, Methodist 
practice. The number and variety of 
articles that go to show the city de- 
generacy of Methodism is our excuse 
for this misdemeanor. If presiding elders 
presume to advise that a church, which 
is so divided concerning a pastor that eight- 
tenths wish for his coming and nine-tenths 
wish him to stay away, shall wait a year or 
two until it can get into nearer agreement, 
while a church and community that “by 
thousands” asks for the same pastor shall 
be allowed to retain him his possible but 


nous anda’ that, As the colored brother 
said to his sore foot, ‘‘Ache away! I can 
stand it as long as you can!” so Methodists 
may say to such torturing corns, especially 
as they have a system of .chiropody which 
removes said ache at the end of every three 
years, inevitably, and often oftener, while 
other aching ecclesiasticisms break out and 
break up in attempting to effect such trans- 
mutations. But we must away to the 
Methodist city. Being powerless to take 
possession of the preoccupied towns, it has 
been compelled to create towns Of its own. 
Like Israel of old, which was so unpopular 
in Memphis and Thebes, it seems to have 
been driven into the wilderness. It has 
founded Tadmor in the desert, and Jerusa- 
lem and other centers as famous as these, to 
which it was ill-adapted. Its booths have 
become cottages, its tabernacles temples, 
its huts hotels, and all the good and alas! 
much of the evil of city life seems to be 
following unexpectedly but not unnaturally 
in these once sacred steps. But so Jerusa- 
lem fell from grace, and Glasgow, and Bos- 
ton; while only Jerusalem and the Meth- 
odist cities can, doctrinally, lay claim to 
that privilege. 

But the fall has not yet become as strik- 
ingly evident as in the other cases, A vis- 
itor to Glasgow by night or to Boston of a 
summer Sunday may see how fearfully 
these towns of godly birth have fallen. 
Even The Congregationalist might spare a 
few of the tears it sheds so profusely over 
Martha’s Vineyard, and pour them out over 
its own ‘‘ darling town,” as it gazes upon 
the multitude of steam-cars and steamboats 
that desecrate its old Sabbath sanctities, 
The Methodist cities still retain not a little 
of their primal character. 

Of these new creations of Methodistic 
necessity, Martha’s Vineyard is the oldest 
and most thoroughly developed. Ocean 
Grove has a large population, ten thousand 
and over; Round Lake boasts its mullti- 
tudes, no less than its mineral spring, said 
to surpass those of its Saratoga neighbor; 
Lake Bluff, above Chicago; Lake View, at 
Put-in-Bay; Thousand Isles; Fair Point, on 
Chautauqua; and Bexley on Banyou St. 
Louis, between Mobile and New Orleans— 
all these and many more have a large and 
growing population. The money value of 
their properties is already several millions of 
dollars, and their preservation of parks and 
forests deserves the gratitude of the Atmeri- 
can people. They are almost the only con- 
servators of these forests primeval. When 
the philosopher Hamilton or his successor 
seeks in America an untouched forest, he 
may be yet compelled to find it only at a 
camp-meeting. Of these the oldest is yet the 
best. Come with me, good or bad reader, if 
there can be a bad reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and visit this Methodist city. You can 
take the boat at New Bedford or at Wood’s 
Hole, lately modernized into Wood’s Holl. 
The first will carry you thirty miles adown 
the shores of Buzzard’s Bay; the last five 
or six miles across the head of Vineyard 
Haven. Wood’s Holl is the termination of 
Falmouth, and the beginning of the back- 
side of Cape Cod, if that can be properly 
called the backside which fronts the ocean 
and Europe. The west side of the Vine- 
yard Island stretches down to Gay Head, 
twenty miles from your steamer’s track. The 
low back isle is green and ridgy this charm- 
ing summer. The deep blue of the Vine- 
yard Sound rolls before you. There go the 
ships. There is the leviathan whom Thou 
has made to sport therein, and to sport 
every summer for the benefit of seaside 
visitors. Hundreds of ships pass through 
this channel every year; thousands, proba- 
bly. It is the great thoroughfare of the 
coast. 

You cross a broad belt of green to the 
east of this Sound, and behold! a pretty 
harbor called Vineyard Haven, whilom re 
joicing in the name of Holmes’ Hole. This 
pocket is made by that inside belt of land 
and an outside rim of sand, a score or two 
feet in hight in the highest part, a half mile 
wide—perhaps a mile in the widest part. 
The hole or haven is two or three miles 
deep anda mile orso in width. The vil- 
lage of Vineyard Haven lies white and at- 
tractive at the bottom of the pocket. In 
rough weather this harbor has sometimes 
hundreds of coasters snugly hid from the 
outer sea and storm. Only a northwest 





brief term, such advice is clearly tyran- 
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You notice, as you sail across its mouth, 
that that outer bank and shoal has a light- 
house on its point, with a cluster of cot- 
tages about it. You could also see, were 
you familiar with the spot, a flag or two 
flying on the higher land behind the light- 
house. Still the solitary flag and cluster 
give no hint of what they forerun and rep- 
resent. The steamer crosses the point and 
swings around the east or ocean side of the 
sand-ridge. There lies before you thenovel 
spectacle—the Methodist city. True, there 
is very little that is primeval Methodistic in 
that sight. Flags are flying from many 
hotelsand cottages, from ships and yachts, 
from hill-tops and tent-tops. Great cara- 
vanseries rise along the shore. Cupolas and 
towers and quaint gables and ‘‘coignes of 
vantage ” stand forth before the delighted 
eye. If you come in theforenoon, you will 
also see multitudes of black, red, gray, 
blue, and parti-colored objects bobbing 
along the shore in shoals at certain spots, 
that look as if dolphin and porpoise were 
holding a convention near the beach. 
They are the hundreds of bathers. The 
sun lies full upon the coast and fills with 
its brilliance the brilliant scene. 

That line of life and loveliness is the 
famous Martha’s Vineyard. The spot of 
land on whose outer edge it lies is called 
East Chop; that on the opposite side of the 
harbor of Vineyard Haven is called West 
Chop. Some modern purist should change 
‘*Chop,” as they have Hole. It is partially 
protected from the outer sea by Cape 
Pogue, the outermost spur of the island, 
some eight miles east by south, which cape 
is the outer as this ‘‘Chop” is the inner 
wall of the last of the Vineyard harbors— 
Edgartown. That lies further down this 
coast-line, some four or five miles, snugly 
sheltered from every sort of storm. 

The steamer swings into port, though no 
port is here—only astretch of bluff and 
beach. Two wharfs run out to meet it, 
showing that on this narrow neck of land, 
twixt these two bounded seas, strife, if not 
bitterness, hassprung up. They also show 
that the city is no longer Methodist ex- 
clusively; in some parts of it not Methodist 
at all. 

The first pier is of the Methodist name— 
Camp-meeting Landing. Horse-cars stand 
here, which will take you round a goodly 
sheet of water, fresh but for occasional 
irruptions of sea-waves, its outer edge be- 
ing hardly a hundred feet from the ocean. 
Take them, and you are borne straight into 
the heart of the Methodist city—a breezy, 
prett¥, open ride of five or eight minutes. 
A score or two of rods further down the 
coast is the Oak Bluffs landing. Steamers 
stop at both piers. The crowds gather at 
the lower landing. A big hotel rises at the 
end of the pier. A promenade stretches a 
half a mile along the bluff’s edge. A steam- 
train rushes under the bluff to Edgartown 
and the outer beach of the south shore. 
Sailing craft of every size flap their sails 
idly at the dock or dance on the sea before 
it. Hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
people throng the dock, the promenade, and 
the streets that open from it. These streets 
are lined with cottages of every style and 
cost. The outermost one is the elegant 
structure of A. S. Barnes, the publisher. 
A few rods further in is the still costlier 
cottage of Dr. Tucker, one of Dr. Tal- 
mage’s hearers. Opposite his home, hidden 
in oaks and flowers, is the beautiful dijou 
of Mrs, Ex-Governor Wright, whose hus- 
band was formerly ambassador to Berlin. 
Hundreds of like charming boxes line these 
asphalt streets, peeping out from the trees 
or open to the tempered blaze of the sun 
and the ceaseless breeze of the sea. 

All this is extra-Methodist; yet it is all 
after the original pattern. These boxes are 
only perfected tents. The tent-door at which 
Abrabam sat—the first itinerant of the 
Church—is seen in this broad double door 
that stands open all the day and far into the 
night, and gives the passer-by the view of 
the front of the cottage. A double curtain 
of damask and lace hangs often across the 
cottage center, behind which you may see 
the spotless couch, ready for inspection. A. 
like double door opens out of the chamber 
above onto a tiny balcony, where Juliets sit 
and rain influence on the sighing Romeos 
below. 

Oak Bluffs is soon crossed. A thousand 





storm can trouble its waters. 


‘feet or so is all its breadth, 


Its last street 








is devoted to stores, shops, and hotels. Be- 
hind this stréet, bidden in trees, you see 
a high fence, erected once to keep out the 
world from the camp-ground, but as in- 
effectual as the flogging and hanging of 
Baptists were to keep that pestilent sect out 
of Puritan Boston. When the Church gets 
a good thing everybody else rushes to 
enjoy it. What crowds followed Christ 
after he had fed one multitude! 

Enter this old town, either through the 
only official entrance, the Arcade, where 
tidés of people are ever setting in and out, 
or through gateways in the fence. The 
whole style is changed—of street, but not of 
structure. The circle is the key. A great 
circle lined around first with tents, behind 
these horse-car track and asphalt road, be- 
hind these a circle of cottages, and behind 
this other circles, with ‘‘ places” going off 
from them. Circles elsewhere and every- 
where—cycle on epicycle, orb on orb. It is 
bewildering often to an old resident, al- 
ways to a newcomer. Clinton Avenue goes 
off this main circle in a straight line; 
bro d, with no roadway; a grassy lawn 
in its center; foot-paths of asphalt on 
each side; the lawn full of trees; the 
sides lined with handsome cottage-tents, 
It is one of the choicest spots of 
the whole; and, when lighted up for 
an illumination, or full of children, 
and chatting ladies, and (alas! that it 
should be said) smoking gentlemen, few 
spots can be found more fairy-like or en- 
chanting. Trinity Park is a triangle near 
the great circle, well grassed, with large 
trees and tasteful surroundings. Cottege 
Avenue is as cool and quiet and deep- 
shaded as if alone in a wilderness. 

The bluff that rises from the first land- 
ing is being planted with pretty cottages, 
the chief of which Mr. Jos. 8. Spinney, of 
New York, occupies. Here the Baptist 
camp-ground is located. Fifty of their 
preachers were present at this year’s meet- 
ing. They bid fair to surpass the Meth- 
odists in their own line. One must not 
gather from this fullness of activity that 
there is no hidden repose in this city, 
There is many a nook where the tide never 
flows, green and still. And even where the 
currents set there are long periods of re- 
pose. Under great oaks, discovered and 
described by Bartholomew Gosnold, you 
can see the lone lounger in his hammock, 
with book in band, asleep even if awake. 
Amid smaller trees, half hidden from the 
eye, the family group enjoys the retirement 
of the wilderness in the heart of the city. 
Forest Circle, Washington Avenue, Fourth 
Avenue, named from a church in New 
Bedford, are specimens of this tented re- 
treat. Over it all and through it all and in 
it all floats the soft, invigorating salt air of 
the vast ocean that stretches boundless be- 
fore your eyes. What strength is in that 
impalpable air! 

Such is Martha’s Vineyard, the Methodist 
city. The assessment of this novel prop- 
erty is a million of dollars. Its value at 
least a miliion anda half. Its population 
is not less than fifteen thousand; its visit- 
ors not less than fifty thousand. Some 
put it as high asa hundred thousand. The 
boats come crowded and overcrowded, 
especially on Saturdays. The tired lands- 
man gets a whiff of sea-air and a plunge in 
sea-water. Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Amorous 
Wet” kisses many a languid frame into 
vigor. The pastimes are mild. Checkers, 
chess, and chiefly croquet are the Meth- 
odist sins. The other ‘‘c” (cards) and the 
two ‘‘ds” (drinking and dancing) are re- 
ferred to the outer courts. But pastimes 
are mingled with meetings. Almost every 
night or day for weeks some convocation 
or conference or minor meeting is going 
forward. Prayers are held every morning 
under the large tabernacle, or in a smaller 
tent adjoining. So far as they can, the 
original settlers keep up the forms and do 
not lose the power of their faith, though at 
times the form looks almost as ghostly as 
the Thursday lecture would in modern 
Boston. 

The last week in August eloses the rest 
with a series of meetings, well and often 


‘largely attended, culminating in a crowded 


That breaks the wave. 
Crowds rush back 


Sunday service. 
It dies along the shore. 


to work and to study, bearing with them 
the delicious memories and invigorating 
tonics of this seaside home, and anxious 
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for next July's heats to drive them again to 
its blissful shores. pes : 

Two things have made this city—locality 
and cheapness. Its locality is unsurpassed 
on ourcoast. All other seashore resorts 
except Newport are on the continent. The 
hot west winds (and they prevail in sum- 
mer) are not attempered at these places. It 
was as hot at Long Branch last year as in 
Philadelphia. This is on an island, so far 
out as to attemper the western heats.. The 
water is warm. A streak of the Gulf 
Stream sets along this shore. Above it, 
along the coast, from Cohasset to Mount 
Desert, the water is cold. It is safe to 
bathe. The surf is wanting; but so is the 
danger from the surf. No ropes are need- 
ed, ‘‘ Tots” of three years can plunge in. 
No life has been lost, or even endangered. 

It is cheap. Newportis a villa retreat. 
The house residents de not know the hotel 
visitors. The Vineyard is within the reach 
of all. A box costs from five hundred 
dollars upward. Board and lodging from 
ten dollars a week upward. Tents and 
cottages can be hired at moderate rates. It 
is the People’s City. True, aristocracy is 
seeking it and itis developing aristocra- 
cy. That always tends to the masses, and 
the masses tend toward it. Prices are as 
high at some hotels asat Saratoga. Cot- 
tages are erected as large and luxuriant 
as villas. Visitors of distinction love 
to frequent it, such as McClellan and 
Hooker and Whittier and Agassiz 
Wilson, Claflin, Grant, Bird, Andrews, 
Butler. A multitude of celebrities come 
and see, and leave delighted. Agassiz pro- 
nounced it unsurpassed for quaint attract- 
iveness. Grant’s silent nature spake its 
praises. Hooker went off in eulogy as 
brilliantly as he went up at Lookout. 
Whittier may yet giveit his chief poem 
of praise. 

But it will still be a Methodist city. As 
no amount of injection of Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Romanist, or Unitarian 
elements can make Boston anything but a 
Puritan town, so all this multitude feel the 
potency of Methodism. The humble wor- 
shipers who fled hither from the land that 
they might worship God freely, as the Con- 
gregationalists fled into the New England 
wilderness, have built a city, which, 
though it become as worldly and as wicked 
as Boston or Hartford, will be none the less 
Methodist, as they are always Puritan. 
That it and they may resist and overcome 
untoward influences all good men will pray. 


_ But, for better or worse, this city is 


planted. It will not be rooted up. It is 
taking deeper and deeper root. The scores 
of thousands who rest and recuperate 
beneath its groves and amid its breezes will 
increase, rather than diminish, and hun 
dreds of thousands will yet find summer 
strength in its winds and waters. 





THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE, R, LEAVITT. 








Tue letters of Dr. Lorimer upon the work 
of Mr. Moody in Boston may be regarded 
as containing a summary of the revival. 
Whatever Dr. Lorimer writes will be re- 
ceived with respect. Undoubtedly he was 
a calm, scrutinizing, and also a friendly 
observer. 

In the observations which you have re- 
quested me to’ make, as a sort of sober re- 
view, I wish to express my agreement with 
Dr. Lorimer in much of what he says, 
particularly with his conclusion that it will 
be unwise to attempt to repeat the work of 
last spring this fall, even with Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey as leaders, But in 
one or two points I earnestly disagree with 
the pastor of Tremont Temple. 

One of these concerns the extent of the 
revival. He looks upon it as not a remark- 
able work, when the effort put forth is con- 
sidered. 

A very remarkable fact, regarded by itself, 
is the calling forth of so great, concen- 
trated, and sustained an effort. Under what 
other leader or leaders would it have been 
possible? Under God, we owe this wonder- 
ful effort to Mr. Moody. No seal of God 
upon a ministry is more manifest than a 
state of the church which leads it to re- 
spond to the pastor’s call in a hearty, united 
well-directed effort. Though attended by 
small results beyond itself, such an effort 
at revival is an inestimable blessing to the 


church or the churches enlisted in it. We 

are in danger of underestimating the in- 

fluence of the work in Boston upon all re- 

ligious work done, all revival seen in New 

England for the past twelve months. When 
I consider the work wrought at the Taber- 
nacle, the extent of territory influenced 
from this center, the diffusion of Mr. 

Moody’s sermons and of the Gospel songs 
for three years past, the special preparation 

for the coming of the evangelists to Boston, 

engaging the prayerful expectation of all 

New England; when I recall the vast 
numbers who attended the meetings, and 
were thus directly influenced by Mr. 

Moody, Mr. Sankey, Mr. Sawyer, and the 
rest, and the far greater numbers who 
daily read the printed reports of the serv- 
ices (away down in Mt. Desert I found 
that the people had met statedly during the 
spring to hear the reports of the sermons 
as given in the papers); when I consider 
all this, a conviction comes over me that 
a plain, unlettered layman, divinely pre- 
pared, divinely sent, has come, in the 
course of his ministry, to us, who better 
understands the divine secret of reaching 
and saving all classes and conditions of men 
than the wisest of our laity or ministry, 
and that in no city has he been more blest 
than here. It is scarcely too much to say 
that Mr. Moody and his companions reached 
more people with the Gospel in the four 
months of their labor in Boston than all 
our hundred churches in as many years; 
and we are seeing only the beginning. It 
has been estimated that 5,000 conversions 
were traceable to the Tabernacle work. It 
may be that the results are small or not 
remarkable, when the forces engaged are 
considered. But this, at all events, is true: 
that men now living have never seen, not 
even in 1857-8, such a work as has been 
already wrought the past season in Boston 
and its outlying regions and is still in prog- 
ress. We hoped for more; but what we 
see is wonderful. It is the Lord’s doing; 
it is marvelous in our eyes. 

Dr. Lorimer raises the question whether 
Mr. Moody is specially inspired. He writes 
very earnestly. He is certain that he is not. 
He analyzes his success, and ascribes it in 
the main to his extraordinary power of 
organization, One fact makes him certain 
that Mr. Moody has not a special inspira- 
tion—viz., that he is occasionally guilty of 
false exegesis. 

Attention has frequently been called to 
Mr. Moody’s exegesis. If special inspira- 
tion is for the exclusive purpose of im- 
parting new truth and is attended by in- 
fallibility, we yield the point: Mr. Moody 
has no special gift. But there is a minis- 
try of reformation, as well as of revelation; 
while no special agent of the Holy Ghost 
in the one work or the other has ever been 
guarded from errors of understanding or 
of conduct. The Church has looked upon 
Augustine, Barnard, Luther, and _ the 
Wesleys as men specially raised up, spe- 
cially endowed for special services, with a 
measure and a mode of spiritual power not 
accessible to ordinary Christians. 

In this sense I firmly believe that Mr. 
Moody, and perhaps his coworkers, are 
specially endued with the Holy Ghost. We 
may analyze his success as we will; we may 
ascribe it to his remarkable organizing 
faculty, to his earnestness, his tenderness, 
his use of music, his extemporaneous talent, 
his felicitoug use of humor, his scriptural 
method, his devotional spirit, in each or in 
combinations of which different critics have 
found his secret. Does not this seem like a 
struggle to evade the obvious fact that 
God has set him apart for a special work 
and qualified him in these several ways for 
that work? It is matter of opinion, certain- 
ly itis one which the Scripture does not 
decide, whether Christians at large in the 
churches may expect as high a gift as Mr. 
-Moody. Dr. Lorimer believes that they 
may; that Christians have been as gifted 
as he who yet have had Jittle powers. I do 
not understand this. Is not the gift itself 
a gift of power? SoI understand it. And 
I believe, judging from the economy 
with ‘which he conducts his work and 
from the analogy of history, that no other 
Christian may expect to be endued as Mr. 
Moody is or as Mr. Finney was—as fully 
or as peculiarly. A part of his work is to 
impress upon the churches the offices of 
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of Christians of being filled with the Spirit. 

This now written may bean error. It is 

my Opinion. It is shared by many. 

The subject of the revival was discussed 
at Andover, at the recent Alumni Anniver- 
sary. The conviction then expressed or 
implied by every speaker was that Mr. 
Moody was a special instrument of Provi- 
dence. 

A large number of the converts—several 
thousands—have been gathered into the 
churches. The numbers remaining to be 
received are large. It is early yet to judge 
of the endurance of the converts. We 
want a year before this test can be applied 
to the revival. Pastors are full of hope. 
We have seen this: revivals extensive, 
genuine, end fruitful, becoming permanent 
blessings in a community by the thorough- 
ness with which pastors and churches 
trained the converts, until they were rooted 
and grounded in love. Again, we have 
seen such revivals, by neglect of training, 
become the curse of churches and com- 
munities, followed by weakness and spirit- 
ual death, from which it has taken years to 
recover. This revival, it is probable, will 
prove no exception in either result. It is 
probable tbat there are communities, at the 
time powerfully affected by it, which will 
by and by refer to it as a spurious work. 
May I prove in error in this fear. 

Mr. Whittle bad no marked success at 
the Tabernacle. It is his misfortune, if 
such it should be regarded, to follow Mr. 
Moody. He made a powerful impression 
in Lynn. At the State Prison he preached 
from the same text which Mr. Moody had 
used not long before. The converts said: 
“We thought Mr. Moody was the smartest 
man we ever heard; but welike Mr. Whittle 
better.” The Major, like Mr. Moody, has 
to meet earnest opposition to his millennarian 
views. He gives these teachings very small 
space; but says, when questioned: ‘‘If I 
believe that the Bible teaches what I preach, 
as an honest man, I must preach it.” An 
effort is to be made to secure him for 
another campaign in Lynn. We do not 
yet know what Mr. Moody decides with 
regard to asecond campaign in Boston. He 
would meet obvious embarrassments, which 
I should not suppose him willing to en- 
counter. Most of the conditions in such a 
work would be different from those of last 
spring. If he should come, however, he 
would have the heartiest and most exten- 
sive co-operation of pastors and churches. 
There is less need of his coming a second 
time, so soon. His work is largely done. 
Work by the methods shown us at the 
Labernacle, in the pulpit and out of it, is 
being done in a great number of our 
churches. Our pulpits have been already 
recovered, where the reformation was 
needed, to a more scriptural presentation 
of the simple Gospel. Many of ussee it, with 
a distinctness new in our experience, a sour 
great message. So marked is the change 
in the ministry that one of the fathers 
raises an alarm. He fears that we are get- 
ting too much Gospel. He criticises Mr. 
Moody, and those whosympthize with him, 
for making grace too prominent. We are 
running a velocipede, he warns us—a 
chariot with one wheel; whereas the true 
Gospel chariot has four wi.eels—viz, sin, 
the law, redemption, and retribution. Too 
justly does this criticism indicate the spirit 
in which many of us have divided the word 
of truth; grace in our teaching following 
the sterner truths and made as one to four 

Iam writing in the midst of the vacation 
season and can give only general impres- 
sions. There are many indications in this 
region of a year of marked prosperity. 

Among the letters which I received in 
the months of April and May was one 
from Dover, Ohio, asking me to have 
prayers requested at the Tabernacle for a 
family and for the church in that town. I 
did so. A few weeks since I received 
another letter from Dover. The writer 
said: ‘‘Some time ago I requested you to 
have prayers asked at the Tabernacle for 
our church and for my family. I do not 
know whether you received that letter or 
attended to my request; but we have had 
a wonderful revival in Dover, and among 
the converts are both the members of my 
family for whom I was so concerned.” 

Who will write the history of the revivals 
under Mr. Moody, since his return from 


If I have time, I propose to send you 
some details of the remarkable work in my 
own church, as an important part of the 
record of the Boston Revival, as it came 
under my observation. 
BosTOoNn, August 24th, 1877. 





A PRAIRIE DOG VILLAGE. 


BY EDWARD B. NEALLEY. 





OnE night a band of Indians attacked us, 
Crossing the Rocky Mountains once by 
stage, 
And left us horseless in a waste of cactus 
And parched wild sage. 
A desert region— dreary desolation— 
Where never flower bloomed or grass grew 
green, 
As if accursed of God from the creation 
The land had been, 


Yet here, remote from men, unused to tillage, 
Afar from human joy and human strife, 
We walked the roadsides of a thrifty village 
Of busy life ; 
And saw the people resting from their labors, 
Snug houses theirs, well filled with winter 
stores, 
And matrons chattering gossip with their 
neighbors, 
Stood at the doors. 


“The little prairie dog here builds bis bur- 
row,”’ 
Our driver said ; “‘ and here the rattlesnake 
And solemn owl, helpmates in joy and sorrow, 
Their dwelling make. 
And in these burrows snug in every weather, 
Secure each one in all his rights, the three, 
A happy family, consort together 
In unity. 


“The snake, strong-armed and fierce, keeps 
out the stranger ; 
The owl, Minerva’s bird, sage counsel gives; 
And so the prairie dog in haunts of danger 
Tn safety lives. 
And, all unfettered by your laws of iron, 
Each lending cheerful help, their homes 
they build; 
Together thus lie down the lamb and lion, 
God’s word fulfilled.” 


Much more our driver boasted of the moun- 
tains, 
Their vagrant life and lawless liberty, 
Of Nature found at her unsullied fountiins, 
Pure, true, aud free ; 
And gave to those only contemptuous pity 
Who once this vast and boundless freedom 
learn, 
And to the prison of the narrow city 
Can e’er return. 


But in our party was a Yale professor. 

** You overpraise,’’ said he, ‘* this wilderpess. 

Toe rattlesnake is but a vile oppressor, 
The owl scarce less. 

The prairie dogs are patient little toilers, 
Who build their homes with slow and pain- 

ful care, 

When, uninvited, come these two despoilers 

And harbor there. 


‘€ Where toil has garnered up a scanty pittance, 
Labored the livelong day for rest at night, 
Cometh the stronger forcing an admittance, 
And might makes right— 
The old, old story all through history’s 
pages. 
These wilds are but the world uncivilized, 
Where honest labor’s rights in barbarous 
ages 
Were lightly prized. 


“There is no freedom without law and order. 
To license liberty degenerates. 
The weaker have no rights, to guard whose 
border 
Are builded states ; 
And Justice, royal in her robes of ermiue, 
Sits, loved of all, secure upon her throne, 
With power to keep and wisdom to deter- 
mine 
To each his own.”’ 





ART AND NATURE IN ITALY IN 
SUMMER. 





BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES, 





Tose who know Italy only in its winter 
apparel know it in reality in its least en- 
joyable aspect. This assertion may seem 
paradoxical to the multitude of visitors 
who take alarm at the first warm days of 
spring and flit across the Alps, with visions 
of fever-laden heats and muscle-wilting 
sultriness haunting their footsteps if they 
slacken their flight northward. It is all in 
vain to tell these victims of their imagina- 
tions that to thoroughly enjoy and under- 
stand Italy they should summer therein, 
and especially in some of those very cities 
which they look upon at this season as hot- 
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of game-birds does not start quicker ata 
gun’s flash than do the masses of travelers 
at the first rise of the thermometer to sum- 
mer heat to fly from those fancied dan- 
gers which spoil for them the best season 
to remain in Italy. 

I say best advisedly, after some twenty 
summerings myself in town, country, or 
by the seashore, and learning the experi- 
ence of others who have come to similar 
conclusions. In summer the heat is very 
uniform; but rarely oppressive and laden 
with lassitude, as at the North and in Amer- 
ica. Usually it is tempered by delicious 
airs, which caress the limbs asif lightly 
touched by fingers of embodied zephyrs, 
disporting;themselves in an atmosphere of 
perfect, sensuous enjoyment. Even exer- 
cise is rewarded by an extra flow of health- 
ful, physical satisfaction; whilst the mind, 
as well as the body, finds itself in tran- 
quil harmony with the beautiful Nature 
into which it seems absorbed, by night or 
by day, breathing an unconscious thanks- 
giving to the-Author of so much material 
delightsomeness. In winter treacherous 
draughts may chill the life-blood and lodge 
neuralgia or a worse ill in the system. 
You are ever at war with Nature. In sum- 
mer all is peace and good-will, unless you 
seek out miasmas. <A soaking perspiration, 
duly invited, becomes as salutary as a 
Turkish bath. If you object to one, you 
have but to keep quiet and it will not assail 
you. There is a lulling, balmy softness in 
the summer airs of Italy, whether seashore 
or inland, that makes the recipient, gazing 
contemplatively on the endless enchant- 
ments of its scenery, like St. Paul in his 
ecstatic vision, scarcely to know if he be 
in or out of the body. The subtle corre- 
spondence between divine and material 
things radiates through his senses and illum- 
ines his mind. An Italian winter is fitful 
and capricious from necessity. Blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath, never 
fairly getting rid of summer habits, and, in 
consequence, seldom knowing its own mind 
long at atime, it perpetually aggravates 
the skin by atmospheric somersaults, 
neither healthful nor comforting. Let it do 
its worst, however. It smiles so often and 
with such grace of expression that we 
must love it, even if we cannot always con- 
fide in its caresses. 

But in summer we can trust our sensa- 
tions. From the rising of carpets to the 
going down of the same—May to Novem- 
ber—Italy is in its most captivating and 
healthful mood, as a whole, and there is 
more absolute enjoyment and instruction 
to be got out of its art, Nature, and nation- 
al life (which last then only regains its 
legitimate ascendency) than at any other 
period of the year. 

Iam thus emphatic in my praise out of 
sheer gratitude for what I owe to Italian 
summers, and because there exists a wide- 
spread, unfounded prejudice to the con- 
trary amongst the majority of winter resi- 
dents, who, honestly believing they must go 
away or die from the heats, languish out 
their summers amid northern rains, mists, 
bad diets, and dubious society, sighing the 
while for the land, if not the lass, they left 
behind them. The foreign doctors do their 
part—for reasons, doubtless, professional— 
to keep alive this illusion; but that they are 
not infallible every neglect of their advice 
tends to prove. 

Whatever Italian cities may be in winter, 
they are built to insure comfort in summer. 
Thick stone walls keep out the heat, large 
doors and windows admit ample ventilation, 
whilst the lofty, picturesque loggias and 
terraces, laden with flowers or shaded with 
vines, afford lovely views and charming re- 
treats, where, high above the clatter and 
chatter of the streets, the family breathes 
pure air fresh from the country, reposes 
their eyes on its emerald verdure, and still 
keeps at hand the conveniences of the town. 
Besides this agreeable feature, the numer- 
ous and extensive gardens endow the city 
atmosphere with a freshness and vitality 
unknown to the more closely-built Northern 
cities in hot weather. As a rule, also, 
cleanliness is far more conspicuous in sum- 
mer than winter. I find my thermometer 
rarely goes above 75 deg. Fahr. in my study, 
and in the morning and evening ofter drops 
below 70 deg.—a mean temperature most 
satisfactory either for work or rest. Clear 
skies are the normal rule, or skies rich in 
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could architecture, exhibiting magnificent 
symphonies of color against backgrounds 
of purple mountains and heavens of limpid 
blue, into which the eye penetrates, finding 
no bourne, as into infinity. Occasionally 
sudden and brief tempests fill the air with 
electrical fire, refreshing the thirsty earth, 
while rattling choruses overhead make it 
tremble, as they come echoing back from 
the near hills; but finally die away in the 
distant mountains in gentle sounds, like 
loving words in long-drawn farewell. 

We Northerns, when we have put roofs 
to our habitations, fix their upward bound- 
aries sharply and finally against tbe hori- 
zons, in a defiant fashion. They are finished 
skyward, hermetically closed after weather- 
wise precautions, and the inmates and their 
lives jealously screened from external 
view and mishap. Therefore it is a 
Northern city offers only a dreary outlook 
of dull, monotonous roofs, as void of life 
as Nova Zembla rocks. Not so here. The 
spectacle is as novel as interesting. The 
red-tiled roofs are so many warm-colored 
foundations for groups of open towers, 
loggias, bowers of vines, and even little cot- 
tage houses, which grow out of them 
wherever they can get a footbold, as natur- 
ally as trees from hillsides, amid coddling 
masses of shrubbery and flowers, which, 
with their cosy, rustic looks, give them the 
appearance of a country town suspended in 
the air or sprouting directly out of the 
city beneath, and alive with a population 
and interests quite apart from those of the 
more massive structures which sustain 
them. Even if their denizens must mount 
one hundred and more steps to reach these 
aerial homes, in compensation they get 
balmy air, beautiful afar scenery, and a 
near varied, picturesque outlook, with a 
freedom of domestic life that hides noth- 
ing from its neighbors and draws health 
and social liberty direct from the skies 
above. 

This much for a brief glance at the ex- 
ternal aspect of the city in summer. Art 
now sympathizes more closely with the joy 
of Nature and becomes a fresh revelation to 
the sensitive mind, uttering without re- 
serve its inmost thoughts and fancies. 
Architecture glows with ever-changing 
melodies of color, as if reflecting the hues 
of passing seraphs, sculpturesque details 
coming out clear as crystal in the trans- 
lucid atmosphere, or else slumbering in 
transparent shadows, dreaming sweet 
dreams of eternal rest. They awaken 
hope to the weary and heavy-laden of the 
earth, and counsel them to pray for equal 
spiritual solace to the Heavenly Master. 

Inside church and gallery a deep solem- 
hity reigns. As contrasted with the efful- 
gent outer light, their dimmer atmosphere 
soothes the soul into a more receptive and 
mystic frame, by which either art or re- 
ligion appeals to it with introspective elo- 
quence, revealing truths and exciting sens- 
ations that lie dormant under colder and 
grosser conditions. Unless you have seen 
and studied the art of Italy in the light of 
its summer skies, you have its best aspects 
yet to learn, besides the satisfaction of en- 
joying it free of the risk of winter’s pro. 
tracted chills or sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 

In winter Italy spins its financial webs 
and decorates its lairs to insure the pass- 
ing traveler, with self-interest obtruded in 
every feature. She is her natural self only 
when alone in the summer, disrobed of 
her money-making affectations and spurious 
tastes and manners. The people then dis- 
play their substantial natures: a kindly, 
gracious, serious race, very material, if 
you will, but in a common-sense fashion 
easily entertaining themselves and tem- 
pering their manners and idiosyncrasies 
with a natural love of beauty and social 
freedom, independence and _ self-uncon- 
sciousness (the most delightful feature of 
all) that the bluffer Northerners may well 
envy. 

Now is the season, if you wish to know 
the people in their genuine shape, to go to 
the churches, the cafés (which are chiefly 
transferred to the sidewalks), to the gar- 
dens and open-air theaters. I have seen 
Salvini, at one of these last, in one of his 
best réles for fourpence; which shows 
that at least in summer the best things 
are not dear, and that the poor are 
not tabooed, as elsewhere, by their 





high cost from appreciating them. No 
wonder the average Italian becomes a good 
art critic. During the hot noontide a 
universal siesta and repose comes over all 
things. Doors and windows are closed and 
the streets abandoned to the sun, which 
even at this hour I find more endurable, 
owing to the purity of the air, than in 
higher latitudes. Besides, the shade here 
is always refreshing, which cannot always 
be said of heated terms in England or 
America, where it frequently only aggra- 
vates one’s discomfort, owing to its moist, 
limp nature. It absolutely refuses its office 
tosetoneup. True, the late evening and 
early morning hours of Italy are too fre- 
quently surcharged with the shrieking 
cries of peddlers, exuberant shouts, songs, 
and choruses of rampant youth, twang- 
ing guitars or accordions; in fine, noises of 
all sorts from frantic lung-power, which 
have a most ear-penetrating quality in this 
transmittable atmosphere and are startling 
to unaccustomed nerves. But amid it all 
there come agreeable and harmonious vocal 
and instrumental interludes, which help 
reconcile the ears to the medley of other 
sounds. Besides, as the unnumbered mul- 
titudes of Italy seem to get more satisfac- 
tion or gain in life out of their throats 
than any other organ, who could have the 
heart to suppress their cries, however dis- 
tracting? 





“PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 


BY F, H. RICHARDS. 





THAT the standpoint of the writer may 
be fairly understood, I may say at the outset 
that I have worked in the shop for daily 
wages nearly a quarter of a century; and, 
while not, perhaps, a representative me- 
chanic, I am familiar with the thoughts 
and surroundings of the workingman. 

Let no one be so foolishly, so blindly 
sanguine as to think that the recent triumph 
of law and the resumption of the orderly 
flow of events are the conclusion of our 
trouble. The disturbances which so lately 
thrilled the nation, the portentous mutter- 
ings still heard along the horizon may be 
said to be only the forcible statement to the 
American people of a most serious prob- 
lem, whose solution is still remote and 
which should be sought with all earnest- 
ness and diligence. While we must all 
commend the bold and manly utterances of 
THE INDEPENDENT for law and order, 
while all the respectable press of the 
country have spoken loudly and clearly 
and with a wonderful unanimity of utter- 
ance, is it not all an attempted solution 
which, unfortunately, omits the principal 
factor in the case? It is all very proper 
and most eminently fit to be said; but the 
actual readers of it, I fear, regard it as we 
do too many of the sermons which we so 
complacently listen to. A very important 
lesson is conveyed—for somebody else. 
The audience which Tn& INDEPENDENT 
addresses requires no exhortation to obey 
thelaw. Butthere is another lesson which 
the times present, a duty which they would 
enforce, belonging especially to the more 
favored classes; and if they fail to learn it 
the lesson may be repeated under sterner 
conditions. 

The title of Charles Reade’s celebrated 
work, which I venture to place at the head 
of this article, was a stroke of genius, an 
inspiration. Nothing so surely as its 
adoption—if you please, its mutual adop- 
tion—could bring us to an understanding 
and a satisfactory adjustment of our indus- 
trial derangement. It is easy to call any 
act or series of acts criminal, it is easy to 
condemn the perpetrator, it is easy to 
invoke the terrible vengeance of the law; 
but what, in the meantime, is the thought 
and attitude of him against whom its ter- 
rors ate invoked? Certainly it is the duty 
of every true citizen to obey and sustain 
the law. He yields it not merely a full 
and willing, but a most loving and hearty 
obedience; for law represents to him all 
that he values in life. It is only in its 
representative character that it possesses 
any charms for him. Devotion to abstract 
law we shall look for in vain and any 
reliance upon it will be delusive. We 
obey and sustain it for what it brings us. 
We preserved the national existence at the 
cost of much blood and treasure; and we 
think that we made a good bargain, because 
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the nation represents and in its perpetuity 
guarantees to us life, liberty, and hopeful 
enterprise. Teach your boy as much as 
you will the beauty of obedience; but if he 
finds that he is kicked and grumbled at 
and slighted as much when obedient as 
when disobedient, if he finds that obedience 
does not pay, it will have no attraction and 
supply no incentive to him. 

What, then, if the conviction should 
have shaped itself in the minds of some of 
our people—it matters little to our present 
purpose by what agencies brought about 
or how much of truth there may be in it— 
that they are no better by reason of the 
law? What if the promise of the law 
appears to them only a mockery? What 
can we expect but that they will take a 
delight in trampling upon it? It has been 
the boast of our institutions that honesty 
and industry should here never fail to 
surround their possessor with comfortable, 
hopeful, and respectable conditions of life. 
As a matter of fact, which too many of us 
know by bitter experience, for a period 
now measured by years, honesty and in- 
dustry, with health and strength and skill, 
have brought to many a man only a pre- 
carious and miserable subsistence. We 
hear much in these days of ‘‘ the dangerous 
classes.” But may not the epithet be fairly 
retorted upon those who originate and 
employ it? If the lower classes of society 
wield the dangerous weapon of brute force; 
if with it they threaten the tenure of prop- 
erty and would impede the steady flow of 
business; is there not a more terrible dan- 
ger threatening them, and of which they 
are not the cause? Is there not to the 
humble toiler, can he not read in the 
evident tendency of the times, a crushing 
danger impending, which is not of his be- 
getting? Is there not to him ‘‘a danger- 
ous class’”’? , 

The average workingman plods steadily 
along at his bench, content and hopeful. 
But, while he works, the circumstances 
around him, which are mostly shaped by 
other hands than his, keep changing. They 
begin to crowd and interfere with him. 
He has to plainly see and face the to him 
terrible fact of overproduction. He finds 
that his work is not wanted. He must 
struggle with his fellows for his place in 
the shop. A man stands at his side ready 
to crowd him out. He sees that the im- 
provements in machinery and methods 
more than keep pace with the increasing 
wants of mankind. The numerical growth 
of his class, both by birth and immigration, 
constantly augments his relative prepon- 
derance. The present fact appalls him 
and the dark promise of the immediate 
future only adds to his desperation. 

I believe that every man, as a whole, will 
unconsciously shape himself to a certain 
symmetry and completeness. The masses 
may not be wise; but when their attention 
is called to any question with sufficient per- 
sistence, as it certainly has been to the 
great industrial perplexity of the day, their 
experience will seem to them incomplete 
until it includes some apparent explanation. 
If the correct one is not offered, they will 
accept one which is very wide of the mark, 
rather than to have none at all. Is it any 
wonder that they so readily accept the 
theories of designing demagogues? Who 
offers them anything more promising? 
Who, indeed, offers them anything else, of 
any kind? 

Do we not unduly magnify the intelligence 
of the age? Is it what we so comfortably 
assume ittobe? Has our popular education 
kept pace with thetimes? Has our popular 
education kept pace with our higher educa- 
tion? Consider the mask which machinery 
puts upon the man most immediately in 
contact with it. Who recognizes or seeks 
to counteract or make allowance for the 
positively damaging effect which it has 
upon the man who directs it? The oper- 
ative tied to his machine is narrowed and 
belittled by it. The division and sub 
division and systematizing of labor, while 
fruitful of production and most profitable 
to the whole people, make every workman’s 
routine more circumscribed. Whether he 
feels or suspects it or not, the fact is not to 
be denied. Man’s faculties are developed 
by use; and as such use is denied him, as 
his daily walk is contracted, his symmetry 
is impaired, bis whole being dwarfed. 
Practical observation confirms the fact. 
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The mechanic in our shops to-day has not, 
as he is not required to have, the range of 
ability possessed by the mechanic of a 
quarter of a century ago. It is perfectly 
fair to infer a corresponding narrowing of 
the mental powers; and Wisdom, learning 
of Charity, as she sometimes may, will find 
therein an explanation, a palliation of 
many acts of folly. More than that, the 
thought must suggest itself whether it is 
not the workman’s right, if the thing be 
possible, that some corrective influences 
should be established. But who has ever 
proposed it? 

The workingman feels that he is hardly 
used. He sees in our broad land bounteous 
Nature ready to feed and provide for all 
comers; but the arrangements of man with 
man defeat her generous purpose. It is not 
Nature at all, but man entirely, and mostly 
another man than himself, who is to blame 
for the sore strait in which he is placed. 
Draw the sharp line of class against him; 
bid him submit to stern circumstance; if 
he grumble, ask him what he is going todo 
about it. Spin fine financial theories and 
promise a speedy amendment of our 
national condition. No matter that the 
promise is belied month after month, sea- 
son after season, year after year; he must 
be patient. Patience feeds on hope and 
starves without it. I have no wish to alarm 
any one; but he that is wise will wish to 
see things as they are. The situation is 
serious enough. The law is neither omni- 
potent nor eternal, and it might be called 
upon in vain. Familiar with the average 
thought of the workshop, I confess to both 
surprise and alarm at the widespread and 
openly-expressed sympathy with the vio- 
lators of the law. To-day, notwithstanding 
the so-evident folly of his organized at- 
tempts to improve his condition hitherto, 
designing agitators are at work more in- 
dustriously than ever to use the working- 
man for their evil purposes. It is not for 
those who are favored with a better wisdom 
to look idly on. The issue cannot be 
ignored as none of our concern, for it 
touches every one’s future. 

How shall we bridge the chasm of mis- 
understanding which now separates the 
laboring class from all the rest of the com- 
munity? I believe that misunderstanding 
is the term which best designates the con- 
dition of affairs. The classes do not ap- 
preciate or sympathize with each other’s 
situation. Their modes of reasoning upon 
the state of affairs, the ways in which the 
present is regarded and the promise of the 
future interpreted, are entirely distinct and 
utterly ignore each other. There is not 
that interchange of ideas which is necessary 
on either side to any truthful view. 

The press of the country does more than 
anything else to shape the thought and ac- 
tion of the people; but the press does much 
to build up these class distinctions by the 
establishment of class oracles, which are 
too blindly followed. The self-styled work- 
ingman’s paper, the trades-union organ, 
with its nauseous professions of disinter- 
ested devotion, its partial presentation and 
frequent perversion of fact, its ignorance 
of inexorable law and the natural sequence 
of cause and effect, evinced in its advocacy 
of absurd modes of relief, accomplishes a 
result which is not to be wondered at. It 
is absolutely insulting in its attitude toward 
its audience. The grade of intelligence 
which its diatribes tacitly award them is so 
low, its partisanship is so intemperate and 
dishonest, that no man with common self- 
respect and a decent desire for the truth 
can safely read them. Yet these papers 
are widely read, and those who read them 
read little else. 

The respectable press of the country was 
never in a more responsible position than 
to-day. I think that it has too much re- 
pelled the workingman by its want of sym- 
pathy and, if not its ignorance, at least, its 
ignoring of his actual condition. Its ex- 
position of the times has not commended it 
to his judgment or patience. I think that 
its whole line of thought and its habitual 
and traditional explanation of the tendency 
of events will bear revision. There is a 
suspicious sameness and unanimity about 
it; a unanimity begotten not of any abso- 
lute truth attained, but of a monotonous 


“ traveling in one deep-worn rut. There is 


too much of a verdict of no one personally 
to blame for our present business condi- 
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tion; too much of a disposition to supine- 
ly wait for things to readjust and right 
themselves; too little seeking for actual, 
active methods of recuperation, to satisfy 
any whose impatience is fostered by serious 
discomfort and anxiety. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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THE LORD’S BUSINESS, 





BY PRESBYTER. 





Wuart of it? Simply this, that, when we 
think of the manner in which it is con- 
ducted by the Lord’s servants, we wonder 
that it has not been placed in the hands of 
a receiver long ago. Let us look at the 
matter of theological education alone, and 
that of the Presbyterian Church especially. 
I speak of this church not because I find 
it worse than others; but because, myself a 
minister in it, I know more about it than I 
do of any other. 

I find, from the reports made to the 
General Assembly since 1873, that there are 
in the Presbyterian Church ten theological 
seminaries for the education of American 
students, two for Germans, and two for 
colored students. 

One of the ten (Blackburn University) 
is in union with an academic and collegiate 
course and reports no theological students. 
The other nine report property owned, 
used, and invested for theological instruc- 
tion alone $3,213,836. 42. 

Annual expenses of these nine institutions 
$201,815.21. I take the expense of six 
from their own reports. I estimate the 
expense of San Francisco at $2,000 (too 
low); of Auburn and Union $25,000 each, 
which is much below the report of either 
Cincinnati, Allegheny, or Chicago. 

They also report $1,128,000 of unpro- 
ductive capital, which at 7 per cent. interest 
will produce $78,960, making the cost of 
one year’s theological instruction $280,775. 
They also report 43 theological professors, 
with 499 students attending these semi- 
naries last term. 

Now, from these reports, it costs the 
Presbyterian Church $562.67 to teach 
one student theology for each seven months 
that he receives instruction. Rather ex- 
pensive, is it not? Can this be true? Yes; 
and when you get full reports from all 
these schools you will find that my figures 
are far below the actual cost. 

Why, $60 a year will meet the demands 
of any medical or law school in the country. 
Why, then, does it cost $562 for theological 
instruction? 

Nor is this all. The Board of Education 
aids her beneficiaries to the amount of $29,- 
235. Add to this half the expenses of the 
Board ($4,000, for the Board aids collegiate 
and academic students also, and I am cal- 
culating only what it costs to educate a 
theologue one year), and we have each 
student on an average costing the Church 
$629.29 for seven months in each year 
during a three years’ course, with a capital 
of $3,213,836 invested to provide the means 
to educate him. Is this conducting the 
Lord’s business on business principles? 

Now, in these days, when people are 
generally calling on governments, rail- 
roads, and all other corporations to look 
over their expenses, cut down, and concen- 
trate, I think it is time for the Church to do 
the same. 

We have more expensive machinery than 
we can use or than we have any use for. 
Three theological seminaries are all the 
Presbyterian Church has any use for. 
Let there be one at Princeton, one at Cin- 
cinnati, and one in San Francisco, and you 
can accommodate all the students we have, 
with no diminution in the advantages they 
now possess in the ten. You then release 
$2,000,000, that can and ought to be put to 
some active service in the Lord’s work, 
whereas it is now really dead capital. 
Many of these seminaries have been 
founded in a desire to give the Church tone, 
standing, and influence in the cities where 
they are located. It is paying too dear for 
the whistle. 

Again, the German seminaries have in- 
vested in round numbers $70,000 and cost 
last year to educate 38 students $14,000. 
These could have been educated without this 
expense. But thisisnotall. But few of 
these ‘‘ schools of the prophets” that are not 
calling on the Church in urgent appeals for 





hundreds of thousands more, that they 
may be placed in easier circumstances. 

But it may be said: ‘‘ We will lose much 
that we now have, because it was donated 
for this special purpose and will revert 
when we cease to use it for this purpose.” 
If a man gives me a horse, when I have 
horses enough and I can’t ride them all 
at once, and he eats his worth every six 
months, must I keep him? No, I'll sell 
him or give bim away. Just what the 
Church should do with her surplus theolog- 
ical seminaries. 





THIERS. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 





THE greatevent for which M. Gambetta 
and his supporters have been waiting has 
come atlast. The great obstacle to the 
plans of the advanced Republicans of 
France is now removed, and there is no man 
left who can hinder them in going to the 
fullness of their desires. What the result 
will be is the question of the next six 
months. The government of MacMahon 
has been one side of a game of chess—the 
king instantly in check, if not guarded. And 
the guard is removed. Now comes the 
moment of skillful playing; and within 
the next six months the ruler of France 
after the Septennate will be almost as defi- 
nitely settled as if the elections had taken 
place. All parties will awake into new 
activity, and with all parties it will bea 
struggle of life or death. M. Thiers has 
holden the four great parties of France as 
one who drives a four-in-hand. He has 
whipped up the laggards, and restrained the 
impetuous, and guided the whole team. 
During the last decade of French history he 
has been France—the heart of France, the 
soul of France, and the eonscience of 
France. With all his faults—perhaps 
fewer than usually fall to the lot 
of petted and spoiled men—he has 
been strong when France was weak. The 
secret of his success was that, among 
men who only had impulses and passions, 
he had ideas. The man with ideas is the 
man who rules. M. Thiers had not many 
ideas; but such as he had were in the line 
of the best interests of France. He was 
patriotic with his head, and most French- 
men are patriotic with their hearts. The 
heart governs the voice, and Frenchmen 
shouted Vive la France till they were 
hoarse. The head governs the hands, and 
M. Thiers worked and carried forward his 
plans for the regeneration of France, while 
the people shouted. The secret of his 
power was that he could take a passionleas 
view of things when everybody else was 
passionate. Indeed, he took advantage of 
other men’s passions, and, when the French 
people were wasting idle breath enough to 
turn a windmill in empty shoutings, M. 
Thiers had a mill ready for them to turn. 
The mill worked well, too. It ground out 
Germany’s tale of milliards in an amazing- 
ly short time and to the astonishment and 
admiration of the whole world. 

Iremember well one day in 1874, when 
sitting with a group of Frenchmen on the 
Champs Elysées, M. Thiers drove by in a 
modest little carriage. Everybody saluted 
him, and he returned the salutations most 
graciously. He made more stir in his 
progress up the avenue than all Mac- 
Mahon’s ministers, with MacMahon at 
their head, would have done. A little 
Frenchman (since then great enough to be 
a member of the Assembly) turned to me 
and said: 

“It is surprising what a little man he is. 


-He is a pigmy who has moved mountains.” 


And he was a little man—a little man 
physically and morally. He had discern- 
ment—a quick, clear vision, amounting 
almost to prevision; but that is not a great 
quality. It is a quality of mind that comes 
out of knowlege and close habits of ob- 
servation. He had one single great moral 
quality, and it is the quality that may move 
mountains. He had faith—faith in the 
French people and faith in himself. Per- 
haps he had faith in God. I think he 
had, and believed himself God’s ambas- 
sador in France. But we will not talk of 
his egotism in politics. It is too vast asub- 
ject for the space of one article. 

Thiers is dead. Let us remember him. 
We shall have his work in the state written 
out and discussed pro and con by abler pens 
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than mine. He is not dead in history. He 
lives still as the historian, and as something 
a little more than a politician and a little 
less than astatesman; but the dapper little 
man who used to walk the boulevards of 
Paris is gone. Laurel-crowned Theirs still 
lives; but be-spectacled, be-nightcapped 
‘‘Grandmother Thiers” is dead. Consid- 
ering how much he did, it was, indeed, 
‘*surprising what a little man he was.” 

One day I was sitting in the studio of an 
old French artist. A man of the old school 
in every sense of the word. A man who 
thinks infinitely better than he paints; but 
who has been flattered into the modest be- 
lief that he is the first artistin France. The 
servant brought in a card. There was a 
prompt ‘‘certainement,” and the card was 
followed by a little man, who entered in 
a most deferential manner and bowed so 
low that I was afraid bis poor back would 
be broken. Low as he bowed, my artist 
friend bowed lower still. They were trying 
to outdo each other in feats of politeness. 
After some seconds they both managed to 
stand erect again, and in a brief space of 
time I was duly presented to M. Thiers. 

I was first of all surprised at the grace 
with which the ex-president carried the 
burden of his years and his cares. He was 
very little bent. He walked with an 
elasticity of step that was wonderful to be- 
hold in a man of nigh fourscore years. 
His eye, too, was singularly clear and 
sparkling; and he had a quick, bright way 
of dropping his head and looking interro- 
gation marks from over his spectacles. For 
a Frenchman, he talked very little and very 
quietly. He spoke rapidly, but not with 
haste. His words were carefully chosen 
and were spoken with the clearness of one 
who dictates to an amanuensis. The talk 
was mainly on art and M. Thiers showed 
an exact and wide knowledge of even the 
minor events of the art world. He spoke 
with positive enthusiasm of the Salon of 
that year, and enumerated some score of 
pictures, which he discussed with a degree 
of knowledge seldom found except among 
artists or professed critics. His prejudices, 
I think—so far as he had prejudices, for he 
was very catholic-minded in his criticism— 
were in favor of the old school of French 
artists, the school that had for its masters 
David, Leseur, Gericault, and Vernet, and 
the elder Fleury. In the course of the 
conversation several American painters 
were mentioned, and it was easy for me to 
see that there was more kindness in what 
was left unsaid than heartiness in what 
was said of them. In response to an ex- 
pression of gratitude for what France was 
and is doing for American art, M. Thiers 
said: ‘‘ What we teach you in art does not 
half compensate you for what you have 
taught us in the science of government.” 
And that was the only allusion to political 
affairs that was made during a visitan hour 
long. 

I cannot repeat here the special business 
that brought M. Thiers to visit the artist z 
have spoken of; but I may say that it was 
a matter that brought out strongly the best 
characteristics of the man. I was im- 
pressed strongly with his strength of will, 
and had also occasion more than once to 
observe that petulancy of temper that 
always made his threats of ministerial 
resignation rather things to be laughed at 
than to be feared. M. Thiers had veeu 
too successful a man to brook contra- 
diction, and they who bad occasion to make 
use of his power soon learned that he was 
one to be flattered and coaxed and led, 
rather than one to be argued or driven out 
of his course. In no way has M. Thiers 
found so good exposition as in the works 
of the caricaturists. Glancing over the 
French illustrated papers for the last 
twenty years, one finds inthem every phase 
of his character strongly pictured out. In 
one paper we find him represented as a 
mule, whom all the members of the French 
cabinet are trying to lead in one way, while 
he is exerting his greater strength to back 
into a window, upon which the words 
“* Café de la Constitution” are written. In 
another he is represented as a monthly 
nurse, who dandles the republic as a new- 
born child on her lap, at the same time that 
she is scolding everybody inthe household 
and ordering all the servants out of the way. 
In another caricature he is represented 
as a hospita] doctor, and all the patients in 
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his ward are labeled with the different 
woes of France. For him has been claimed 
the ascription that we give to Washington: 
‘* First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” And this 
is quoted in another paper, with an added 
thrust at his egotism: ‘“‘ First in the esti- 
mation of M. Thiers.” His weakness, his 
petulancy, his egotism have been held up 
by his enemies, and with the sting of 
truth behind them; while his friends have 
lost no opportunity of parading his deep 
learning, his faithfulness to France, and 
his adherence to one idea. His character 
weighs down the balance on the side of the 
good. Now thatin death he stands free 
from the trammels of party, he will be 
looked upon as one of the most helpful 
men that France ever had. No man has 
done more than he to keep the national 
credit good, and the policy inaugurated 
by him will, if faithfully adhered 
to, soon restore France to her former 
commercial grandeur. The danger is that, 
without M. Thiers to hold them up to the 
public, the ideas of M. Thiers will be lost 
in the confusion of partisan struggles. 
Ideas, to be valuable, must be attached to a 
reality. Theories never walk alone. They 
must be pushed forward by a strong indi- 
viduality. And I know of no man in M. 
Thiers’s party who can wear the mantle of 
the ex-president. Any man thatI can call to 
mind now would patch the venerable gar- 
ment all over with glittering baits of little 
interests and badges of little factions, until 
it was like a harlequin'’s jacket. Mais— 
NOUS VETTONS. 

Rambling and gossipy as this article al- 
ready is, I cannot forbear adding part of 
a letter from a friend who only a few 
months ago had an interview with the dead 
leader. He says: 


‘ We have delivered our letter of intro» 
duction and had an interview with M, 
Thiers. We found him most affable and 
ready to talk on all subjects. Heis a much 
younger man than I expected to see. And 
when we expressed our wonder that he had 
borne all his burdens of life so well, he en- 
tered at some length upon the benefits of 
regular living, of reducing every detail of 
existence toa system. He talked to us in 
quite a fatherly way, and M., who had 
that very morning been speaking of his 
gray hair, said, when he left the little 
house in the Place St. George, that the 
conversation had made him feel quite boy- 
ish. We spoke of the international copy- 
right question, and Thiers said it must 
come in soon for its share of international 
consideration. It was one of the inevitable 
needs of the future that there should be a 
law to protect brain property. He spoke 
very knowingly of parties in America, and 
expressed great satisfaction at the result of 
the election, asking many questions about 
Hayes and the members of the Cabinet. With 
some of the Cabinet officers he seemed 
perfectly acquainted, so far as their public 
record went. In fact, his knowledge of 
American political affairs was quite re- 
markable. We left the old man—historian, 
ex-president, and idol of France—just as 
his unpretentious carriage drove up to take 
him for his constitutional drive; and at the 
gate there was already a little group of 
Parisians and strangers waiting to salute 
‘Papa Thiers’ as be came out.” 


It is hardly two months since the above 
letter was written, and then M. Thiers was 
well and hearty, supporting the weight of 
his fourscore years as if they had scarcely 
been half the number. Now he is dead, and 
mingled with the requiem that comes over 
to us from France comes home like a 
prophecy the words of a French radical, 
who exclaimed in my hearing: ‘Liberty 
will never come into the world till Papa 
Thiers and Papa Pio Nono go out of it; 
and the prospect is they'll both be called 
for very soon, and like enough go out to- 
gether.” 





A NEGRO prayed ¢arnestly that he and his 
colored brethren might be preserved from 
their ‘‘ upsettin’ sins.’”? ‘‘Brudder,” said one 
of his friends, at the close of the meeting, “ yon 
ain’t got de hang ob dat ar word. ‘It’s be- 
settin’, not upsettin’.”” “ Brudder,”’ replied 
the other, ‘‘if dat’s so,it’s so. But I was 
prayin’ de Lord to save us from de sin ob 
*toxication, an’ et dat ain’t an upsettin’ sin I 
dunno whatjam.” 





A SHADOW OF DOUBT. 
BY F. B, STANFORD. 


As 

Ir is now the month of March, and 
yesterday was the 20th. A heavy, monot- 
onous rain fell all day, and with the ap- 
proach of ‘evening a wind came up, that 
finally increased to a gale. Looking out 
at the sea after dark, you could discern in 
the path marked by the brilliant flashes of 
the Cape Light, a half-mile or more of 
furious, foaming waves. Another such a 
night on the 20th of this month ten years 
ago, when Harnden went down. The whole 
story somehow got possession of me, and 
his picture over the mantel, looking once or 
twice as if it would speak, made me slight- 
ly nervous. 

Furness would say that Harnden came to 
America because Goi had ordained that he 
should; but whoever had suggested as 
much at the time would have been laughed 
at and told he was talking the merest 
nonsense. Time, however, has wrought a 
change in Furness. He used to say that it 
is for the thousands and tens of thousands, 
who learn as they are taught and think as 
they are instructed, to pursue the beaten 
track and imagine they are right when they 
follow the multitude. It was suspected, 
though, that this was only an echo of Metz, 
our German crony, for Furness’s opinions 
were not founded on a rock and depended 
somewhat on the state of the weather and 
the mood he happened to bein. He had 
come down to our fishing hamlet in search 
of quiet and rest, and to separate himself 
as completely as possible from the confused 
and topsy-turvy worid. The daily news 
papers, with their columns of crime and 
wretchedness, he never wished to see again. 
The flippant, every-day conversation of the 
rank and file he desired to be rid of. Tired, 
wearied, he wanted rest; a quiet place to 
breatbe in free and time to think. Such 
was Furness at thirty. So the social, chatty 
fishermen found him an odd one among 
them, and speculated not a little on him 
and his way of living. He was a one- 
armed man, who had been in the war; had 
bought the cottage on the Bluff, and didn’t 
seem to hive much of anything todo. That 
was :llthey knew about him. He, on his 
part, strolled up and down the beach, watch- 
ing them at a distance mending their nets, 
tarring their boats, and sailing back and 
forth. Sometimes he lay on a rock that 
hung out over the sea, reading Rousseau or 
Comte, Spinoza or Kant, the whole day 
through, the stillness only broken by the 
flapping of sails and the wash of the waves, 
or perhaps by a call from his little boy, 
playing below with a fleet of miniature 
ships. 

De Quincey mentions somewhere that he 
sought solitude in a morbid excess because 
his eye had been couched into a secondary 
power of vision by misery, by sympathy 
with life in all its modes, by experience too 
early won, and by the sense of danger 
critically escaped. As much might be said 
of Furness, and that he carried with him 
into his solitude a contempt for everything 
that had been and was. To be able, like 
the Buddhist, to ‘‘look on death and not 
start at shadows” seemed to him the great- 
est attainable happiness. Centuries of 
suffering and wretchedness, wars and blood- 
shed without end, armies of the strong 
crushing multitudes of the weak, preach- 
ing, haranguing, praying—a horrible, mean- 
ingless tragedy was all he could make of 
the world from the beginning. Men had 
risen through the ages whose voices had 
been heard above the murmur, and a frac- 
tion of humanity had caught up the words 
of this prophet, another fraction the words 
of a second, and so on. 

On the day Harnden’s letter arrived 
Furness passed the afternoon in idleness 
down on the shore. It was mid-winter, 
the sea looked cold, the sky cheerless, with 
iis army of tumbled clouds. In the follow- 
ing months he recalled many times every 
little circumstance of the day. He had 
been watching his boy at play with his 
ships and building fancies about the little 
fellow’s manhood. There had been atime, 
five or six years back, when he had dreamed 
over the child in the cradle with a feeling 
of regret that he had come into the world— 
it all seemed such a hopeless, vague, fear- 
ful undertaking. But as he saw him grow 
ing up with form and features the couater- 











parts of his own, as the soul of the boy 
began to look through his dark eyes with 
questioning unrest, Furness created for 
himself a heaven of future happiness in 
him. This afternoon the boy had been in 
high glee, and when at length Furness saw 
him reel and fall on the sand he started to his 
feet, half stupefied for the moment. Then 
he lifted him the best he could with only 
one arm and carried him up to the house; 
and Idelle, timid and nervous, put the child 
to bed. 

This moment, slight as it was, had come 
out of the woof of time to lay hold of 
Furness with a mighty grip. He had lived 
in a labyrinth of doubt, of perplexity, and 
haunting trouble, groping for an Ariadne’s 
magic thread that should guide him to an 
opening where he might see abroad. The 
clue was close at hand, and his soul was 
forging and welding out of its countless 
questionings a yearning that would have to 
be satisfied. s 

A large-browed man, with a quiet, brood- 
ing face, he sat in the firelight, as evening 
came on, hearing Idelle up-stairs humming 
a lullaby. Harnden had written that he 
was coming across on business—something 
about settling accounts with a New York 
house. He would be on hand in the course 
of a month, and he looked forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to meeting his old 
friend, etc. The letter was only a brief 
one and written in haste, though it men- 
tioned that Metz was dead. Furness 
wondered what Harnden had been doing 
all these years. Probably knocking down 
every obstacle and standing up to life with 
a hearty, square-shouldered encounter, just 
as he used to do in the old days. It always 
did one good to hear Harnden laugh—such 
a jolly, big-hearted fellow as he was. He 
had possibly changed some by this time; 
everybody— 

But Idelle came down now. She stole up 
to him noiselessly, and, dropping down be- 
side his easy-chair, put an arm about his 
neck. ‘‘It’s lonesome, Will, isn’t it, with 
the surf pounding the rocks down there?” 

““Yes, perhaps so. I hadn’t thought of 
it, though.” 

Idelle was usually lonesome; but it was 
only occasionally that she said as much. 
In the evening she came in and put her 
arm around Furness’s neck, so that she 
might feel him near her; and sometimes they 
remained silent an hour or more, looking 
at the fire. Then he would want the light 
brought in, and would fall to reading and 
quite forget her. 

Furness never troubled his wife with any 
of his doubts or speculations. He desired 
her to remain just as he had found her in 
the beginning of their married life—a calm, 
quiet, lovely woman, who looked upon ex- 
istence as a matter of course, and never 
wearied herself with much thought about 
anything that did not immediately concern 
herself or those she loved. He believed that 
she had a vague idea of God and Heaven, and 
that occasionally, when any one died near 
by, she tried to imagine what death really 
was. Once she had happened to take upa 
magazine that contained an essay of bis on 
‘* Prevailing Shams and Superstitions”; and 
he never forgot the astonished, frightened 
look on her face, when he came in and 
found her reading it. He knew, moreover, 
that she cried a little over that idle, un- 
fortunate article, though she could not have 
understood more than half its meaning. 

Somehow, while Idelle and he were there 
before the fire this evening, that magazine 
article haunted him, and he felt that he 
would be a trifle ashamed to have his old 
friend read it. Harnden looked at life from 
a different standpoint—was a churchman 
and had some positive views; or, at least, 
such was the man that Furness remembered 
Harnden had been when we all were to- 
gether at the University of Géttingen, 
in ’07. 

That is where we met, at Gottingen. 
Harnden came over from England, in the 
early part of the winter, and Metz joined 
us in the spring. From that time on we 
four were inseparable companions, until 
we parted inthe summer. In those pleas- 
ant student days Furness was a smooth- 
faced young man of twenty, with large, 
dark eyes, a profusion of long hair, and a 
manner quiet and scholarly. When the 
others talked, he usually fell into listless 
reverie, Harnden, on the other band, was 








a strongly-knit man, with abundant physical 
resources, that gave his face a fresh, healthy 
appearance and elasticity to all his move. 
ments. Metz was a German, cadaverous 
and round-shouldered; and, though he was 
only twenty-five years of age, his varied 
accomplishments, extremely matured man- 
ner, and tact in understanding those around 
him asserted for him a position of supe- 
riority among us. In one way and another 
he exercised a strong influence over 
Furness. 

We usually came together in the evening 
at Metz’s rooms, to dissipate the hours in 
chatting over the gossip of the day, or per 
haps to stroll out to one of the several beer- 
gardens where the students congregated. 
It was in one of these gardens that we 
spent the evening previous to the day we 
left the University; and of all the evenings 
we passed together that one fitted into my 
memory the strongest, and made, I think, 
the most lasting impression on Furness. 
Not because anything happened of imme- 
diate moment; but rather on account of 
the particular frame of mind we all chanced 
to be in, and the subject that came up for 
comment, in the midst of rather dreary sur- 
roundings. Metz had been absent the most 
of the day, attending the funeral of a stu- 
dent who had accidently shoth imself, and 
he did vot return until the evening was 
well advanced. A light thunder-shower 
had risen inthe meanwhile, and when Metz 
came in he was rather the worse for a wet- 
ting. Most of the student-groups bad 
already dispersed, the empty beer-glasses 
were scattered here and there, and the 
place and its tables were nearly deserted. 
We drew our chairs close to the entrance, 
and then sat silent some time, watching the 
lightning darting out its skeleton shapes 
against the black sky. 

“Let’s see who’ll fashion the best shape 
out of the next flash,” Harnden said, at 
length, the first to break silence. 

“Oh! no, no. Don’t let’s try anything of 
the kind,” Furness exclaimed, with strange 
earnestness. 

‘“Humph! The fellow is in a fright. 
Isn't he?” asked Metz, displacing his pipe 
and looking over wonderingly at Furness. 

‘‘T never sit watching the lightning,” 
Furness returned, forcing a laugh, ‘ with- 
out haviug an uneasy feeling that the cross 
is liable any moment to burst out in the 
sky.” 

‘‘Bah! Who'll say we've got reason and 
intelligence?” witha broad look of disgust. 
‘T dare say you half believe that the thun- 
der is the voice of a God, eh?” 

‘*Well, I couldn’t say that it isn’t with 
such assurance and satisfaction a3 you 
would,” Furness answered, laughing nat- 
urally now, though not at ease again. 

“Man darf nicht alles sagen was man 
denkt.” 

‘*No; perhaps not.” 

‘*This notion of a Supreme Being is all 
well enough in its way, I suppose,” Metz 
said, after a few minutes’ silence. “A 
bald, hypothetical notion, though.” 

‘But one that cannot be annihilated in the 
mind,” put in Harnden. 

“* And so makes men like Hardenburg, 
that I’ve just buried, fear death. Non- 
sense! Philosophers talk, without the shad- 
ow of a premise, about the absolutely 
necessary Being. Stuff, all stuff and fancy, 
like Leibnitz’s demonstration.” 

“What are we to say has become of 
Hardenburg?” Furness asked, as a flash 
illuminated the room, bringing us out in 
relief, 

“Dead. A nothing but matter. Has 
ceased to exist. That’s all.” 

“‘That is simply an opinion, of course,” 
said Harnden. ‘‘And you cannot prove 
that your assertion is a correct one, any 
better than you can prove the non-existence 
of a Supreme Being.” 

‘*You think not? Have itso and lend 
me a match for my pipe. If I die first, and 
find afterward that I still exist, I’ll make 
the matter plain to all of you.” 

Metz shrugged his shoul: ers, settled back 
in his’chair with a satisfied manner, and 
blew above the tobacco smoke slowly and 
contemplatively. Furness saw that he was 
not in the best humor, and hastened to in- 
troduce some trivial topic, which invited 
conversation during an half-hour or more, 
until the shower passed and we took leave 
of one another in the moonlight. 
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The next day we separated and left the 
University. Harnden returned to London, 
Metz removed to Leipsic, Furness to Paris, 
and I came home. It was a long while 
befure even Furness and I met again, and 
this letter that he had just received from 
Harnden was the first information respect. 
ing him or Metz since that day in Gottin- 
gen. Though Furness and Harnden had 
pledged eternal friendship, nine years bad 
slipped by without as much as an exchange 
of letters. So soon do the sentiments be- 
tween young students give up the ghost! 
Furness, however, had resolved several 
times within the past few years to hunt up 
his friend’s address, and while sitting be- 
fore bis fire this evening he felt that the 
time until they should meet would hang 
heav-er on his hands than it usuaily did. 

But it fell out that the next four or five 
weeks were full of trouble, that made Fur- 
ness quite forgetful of the approaching 
visit from Harnden. His child’s fainting 
proved to be the begiuning of serious ill- 
ness. It was a bad case of typhoid fever, 
the physician said, with muci sympathy, 
catching sight of Idelle’s anxious, tremu- 
ious look and Furness’s tense features. 
From that time forth days and nights crept 
into one long period of solicitation; and. 
years afterward, when it chanced thata 
low, dismal wind blew round the house, and 
the driftwood fire crackled, and a half- 
lulled sea lapped the shore, Furness would 
hear distinctly the breathing of the child, 
the muffled rock of the crib, and out of it 
all the weary little face would come back 
to him. He had seen men shot downin 
battle by the hundreds; he had lived and 
walked in the very shadow of death. It 
had hardened him, he said. But any one 
who had seen him sitting in the darkened 
room, with the curious, flickering, be- 
wildered expression playing across his 
features, would believe him nearer the awe 
of death than ever before. 

‘* Papa,” said the child one night—it was 
the last night~while Furness was alone 
with him. ‘‘ Papa, what’s meant by dead?” 

Furness turned pale and trembled. He 
had never mentioned anything of the kind 
in the child’s hearing. 

‘Why do you ask that, Harry?” 

‘‘T’ve been thinking of my dog. Mam. 
ma said he was dead, and wouldn’t come 
back. Where has he gone, Papa?” 


Furness’s first thought was to tell him 
that the dog had been buried in the earth 
and had decayed, so that he was nothing 
now but dirt. But he checked himself, to 
consider. For a moment he looked hes- 
itatingly at the eyes turned up to him; and 
then, throwing his arm over the back of the 
chair, he dropped his head and sobbed. He 
longed to repeat to his child the story of 
the Saviour and raise up for him the same 
God and the same Heaven that had been 
given himself long ago. 

‘Papa! Papa! What’s the matter?” 
the child asked, anxious and surprised. 
But Furness did not answer. He could 
not trust his voice. 

After awhile, however, when he did 
look up, he saw that the child had fallen 
asleep. As the night crept on, he sat there 
motionless, resting his head on his hand, 
staring at the fire. His child would die. 
lie knew that, in a dumb sort of a way; 
and he had tried to prepare himself for the 
event with all the reason he could com- 
mand. It would be only the mere matter 
of a moment, at best; and the child would 
have no idea of what was taking place, 
passing, as in a faint, into oblivion. The 
warm, living face he had loved so intensely, 
the little arms that had clung round his 
neck, the little figure he had been accus- 
tomed to draw near him at the beginning of 
evening—all were going from him. Only 
a hideous skull and a few fleshless, yellow 
bones would remain. That was the mean- 
ing of dead. 

It was very still in the house. Furness 
had been disturbed once or twice by his 
own breathing. Out of the quiet, dim-lit 
room faces, voices, the phantoms of dead 
days and nights and years came to him. 
Away back in the past was a night when a 
college chum had died in his arms. Then 
came the death of his mother and father 
and sister. Years of student life and youth 
in Germany. Then that awful day before 
Gettysburg, when men went down in 
crowds, and those who bore up became 
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mad in the horrible, frightful confusion. 
He had seen his brother fall in the face of 
a murderous flame, and had rushed blindly 
into the smoke toward him. After that— 
nothing except months of weary, feverish 
days and nights in a hospital. He had come 
out of it all, and lived while others died. 
And for what? To look back at a few 
months of contentment now and then; to 
periods of suffering and struggles for ex- 
istence, to discover that life is a worthless 
possession to him who has lost ambition 
and finds no interest in every-day little 
things. 

By and by he felt Idelle’s hand on his 
shoulder, and started. It was near morning 
and he must have falleninto adrowse. He 
was conscious that the physician had come 
into the room, and was standing at the 
side of the crib, holding his watch. That 
Idelle had given him one dreadful look and 
attempted to speak. Then the room 
seemed to grow narrow and low, the ceil- 
ing even pressed his head, and the floor 
quivered and wavered under him as he 
looked down at the child. He saw Idelle 
kneel, and the words ‘‘O God, my loving 
Father,” reached him, seemed to concen- 
trate all his brain, and repeat themselves a 
thousand and a thousand times, growing 
louder and louder while he tried, in agony, 
to give them utterance. Good God! Was 
he so dumb and dead that he could not 
speak or cry out the words that were 
struggling for expression? 

He turned to the window. Daylight was 
just breaking—a gray, cheerless morning, 
with masses of clouds hanging over the sea. 
A great broad ocean, a whole world pulsat- 
ing without; within—death. He had 
summoned the strength of every nerve, he 
had marshaled his years of reasoning, 
his speculations and deductions, a_ half 
shaped belief to satisfy his misery; but the 
great idea of God sprang up and refused 
anything else a place. 





IL. 

A week later, one snowy night, Harnden 
arrived at Furness’s cottage. He had come 
down from New York immediately on his 
arrival there, and meant to give his friend 
asurprise. But the meeting between them 
came about in a startling manner and 
proved a great deal more surprising to 
Harnden than to Furness. After ushering 
Harnden in, Idelle had left him seated in 
the sitting-room scarcely a minute before 
she returned, pale and frightened. 

‘‘Will has gone out. We must find him 
at once, or something dreadful may hap- 
pen,” she said, crossing the room hurriedly 
to a closet, for her bonnet and shawl. 

In a moment more they were both out- 
door, in the face of the storm, Idelle lead- 
ing the way to the shore, and Harnden 
following her blindly, without any idea 
what was the matter. The breakers were 
tossing and tumbling among the rocks, with 
their rushing, splashing, gurgling noises, 
and the wind whirled the snow, that had 
already fallen to some depth, in every 
direction. They had gone hardly a half 
dozen rods, as it seemed to Harnden, when 
Idelle dropped down at the very edge of 
the sea and began to examine the snow. 

‘* He has not been here. There have been 
no tracks in the snow,” she said, rising and 
putting ber hand on Harnden’s arm for 
support. ‘Oh! what shall I do?” 

‘*Waitone moment. Don’t be frightened. 
I can find him somewhere hereabouts, I 
know,” falling on his knees and examining 
the snow as anxiously himself. 

‘““No, no. He hasn’t been down here, 
We must look somewhere else,” Idelle said, 
in despair; and then, as a new thought 
came to her: ‘‘Quick! Come, let us go, 
Perhaps he has gone there.” 

‘*Gone where?” 

“To the graveyard, over there by the 
lighthouse.” 

It was a half mile or more over to the 
Cape Light, near where the graveyard lay. 





; And, as Harnden burried along the rough 
; country road, in the darkness and snow, 
| with Idelle clinging frightenedly to his 
, arm, he was doubtful for a while whether 


he was being victimized by adream. The 
noise of the surf, the bright revolving light 
in advance, and Idelle’s quick breathing 
were, however, too real to be mistaken for 
fancies. Moreover, nobody could ever dream 
of such a curious, tumble-down old meet- 
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ing-honse as suddenly loomed up before 
them, when they reached the vicinity of the 
lighthouse. Every timber init seemed to be 
shrieking to the wind for mercy, while the 
bell in the open belfry was swinging and 
creaking in sympathy. A broad web of 
ivy, that had been twining itself up the side 
of the old building for years, looked weird 
and ghostly, covered with snow; and some- 
where above, in the dark recesses of the 
spire, were a fluttering, fighting flock of 
sea-birds, that had been driven in by the 
storm, 

Without any hesitation, Idelle led the 
way among the gravestones that were scat- 
tered here and there at one side of the 
meeting-house; and in a moment more 
they found Furness, lying like a dead man 
across the new-made grave of the child. 
“Oh! Will, why have you come here?” 
throwing herself down beside him and 
putting her arm about his neck. 

He got up slowly, and, as Harnden be- 
lieved, looked at them bewildered. 

‘* Furness, my dear old friend, don’t be 
startled. It is I, Harnden, and your wife. 
Come, let us go home at once.” 

‘Oh! God, to think of my boy here in 
this frozen ground, Harnden!” gojng up 
to Harnden aud dropping his arm and 
head on his friend’s shoulder. 

Harnden threw one arm about him, and 
partly led him, partly drew him away to 
the road, and on toward home. ‘‘ You 
shall tell me about it by and by, Furness, 
By and by. We'll go home now.” 

So they went onin this manner all the 
way to the cottage, and Idelle followed 
closely. When they had got into the 
lighted sitting-room, and shaken off the 
snow and shut out the storm, Harnden 
could hardly believe that the man, looking 
intensely at him, with haggard, sunken 
eyes, was the friend he bad come to see. 
To him Furness looked prematurely old; 
and then there was the empty sleeve, 
tucked inat the coat-pocket. He could 
have wept at sight of it. 

‘You are thinking that I’m changed, 
Harnden—a great deal changed, perhaps?” 

“*Oh! not so much, Will. Notso muchas 
you think. We've all changed, I suppose.” 

There was a painful silence during a few 
minutes, while they stood looking at each 
other. Then, as Idelle left the room, Fur- 
ness said, slowly, steadying his voice: 

‘‘T suppose you saw him, Harnden? You 
must have seenhim. Quick! Tell me, did 
she see him too?” 

“‘Why, what do you mean, Will? You 
are ill. Let me give you this chair.” 

‘Then you did not. Why, Tom, it was 
Metz standing there by that grave. I saw 
his face for full ten minutes, as plainly as if 
the night had been broad day. He has kept 
his word.” 

Harnden prevailed on Furness to sit 
down; not to speak further of this until he 
had rested and recovered composure. He 
noticed with pain the unnatural, glassy ex- 
pression of Furness’s eyes and the excite- 
ment that was on him. 

After a few minutes, Furness looked up, 
pale as death, at Harnden. ‘‘Tom!” trying 
to stand up, ‘‘ I’m dy—” 

He did not know that Harnden caught 
him in his arms and lifted him to the sofa; 
that a moment after Idelle hung breathless 
over him, chafing his wrists and looking 
into his blank face with a frightful gaze. 
Forth into a yawning infinity of darkness, 
as if launched from the mouth of a cannon, 
confused, repelling a stupor of which he 
was only partially conscious, Furness, see- 
ing nothing, listened. Somebody was weep- 
ing for him dead. Then there were many 
voices, low and clear, of friends who had 
died long since. But these soon became 
like the murmur of a multitude heard at a 
distance, and the weeping continued. 

Out of this thick, palpable darkness a 
soft light was gradually diffused and a 
mask was being rolled from his face. 
There was nothing to be seen but his dead 
body lying near him, with its sad, rigid 
countenance, Life had passed out of it, 
leaving scars behind; and for the moment 
he felt a pang of sorrow, as he looked down 
at the worn-out, helpless figure. But 
thought and memory and all things past 
vanished with the realization that he was 
now a soul. Oh! would God forgive his 
doubt? That was all that vibrated through 





question, a voice said: ‘‘His soul cannot 

live. He has not prepared to live.” Cow- 

ard! fool! Had he lost the possibility of 

eternal life? Was he to die another death, 

when h? knew the magnificent reality, 

when he had penetrated the awful mystery? 

Had be let the petty trials of a day, the 

wranglings of little men, the rumble of a 

world ruin this soul? Oh! had he? Would 

not God forgive him? He would wait. 

Christ would come to him. Christ, the 

mediator, would surely come to him. 

A silence awful and oppressive pierced 

the whole infinite space, and he could no 

longer see his body. A face-took shape be- 

fore him and looked out from all this great 

waste of loneliness at him, pityingly, long- 

ingly, hopelessly. It withdrew slowly, 

leaving him alone and waiting again. But 
now the light grew stronger and the brood- 
ing stillness was broken by what sounded 
like the wash of the sea on a rocky shore. 
It was the sea, for the air was laden with 
its salty aroma; and the space around him 
was narrowing. It seemed as if he were 
watching the sunlight streaming in through 
a half-open window. Then he heard dis- 
ticctly the ticking of a clock. He had—he 
certainly had come back to life again! 
There were the damask curtains of his bed- 
room, the checkered paper on the walls, the 
familiar pictures, and he was lying on his 
own bed, with the quilts drawn snugly 
about him. Back to life again! God is 
merciful. There still was hope! 

While he lay there, thinking, wondering, 
perplexed, Idelle came in on tip-toes, 
listened, and then looked at him with great 
joy lurking behind her tears. 

‘Will, dear, don’t try to speak. You’ve 
had such a dreadful, dreadful fever. But 
I’m so happy!” 

He did not speak. It was enough for 
him just then to realize that he was living. 
A world tranquil, full of delight and joy 
was opening before him. The pleasant 
sunlight had never appeared so pleasant; 
his calm, pretty wife never quite so lovely; 
the cheerful, cozy room so inviting. The 
doctor came, Harnden came, and others 
during the day. Then night stole in, before 
he was quite aware of it. Sleeping, he 
dreamed a happy dream, that helped him on 
to the morning. 

One sunny afternoon, a week later, when 
he had recovered sufficiently to be moved 
to the easy-chair at-the window, Harnden 
explained to him that he had had a very 
serious brain-fever; and Furness, looking 
back at it all, shuddered. Life had turned 
its darkest side to him, But he had explored 
it; no darker depths remained to dread; he 
had faced and suffered the worst. 

‘“*T have lived such a dreadful life, Tom,” 
looking off at sea. ‘‘ You remember Jean 
Paunl’s dream in the first ‘Flower Piece’? 
You remember the agony of the dreamer 
when he finds there is no God? I have 
lived years of that dream, looking about 
me, longing and wondering and hesitating, 
merely going round with the world through 
day and night. As my old faith gradually 
slipped away from me, so did my interest 
in everybody and everything near me; and, 
finally, when I came down here my ambi- 
tion had burned out. Whatever I under- 
take, I am always asking myself what it 
will all amount to, anyhow,” 

‘‘ We all, more or less, want to resist the 
slow lessons of the world and deny its wis- 
dom,’ Harnden said, gravely, looking away 
at the sea also. ‘‘ But it seems tome, Will, 
that the older we grow the more we are in 
sympathy with what has been thought and 
believed in by the best of all ages.” 

The talk went on at intervals through the 
afternoon, Furness unburdening bis soul 
as never before. Gradually Harnden, quiet, 
low-toned, and persuasive, seemed to come 
into his life fresh and wholesome, just as 
an invigorating breath from the sea, to 
stimulate and buoy him up. This man, 
free from ignorance and superstition, 
hating all cant and sham, looked.out on the 
world with joy in life for its own sake, with 
love and charity for all, with a faith in God 
and the Christian religion that ran as a 
golden thread through each day’s existence. 

Oh, friend! you, too, perhaps, can recall 
that one whose words brought back to life 
the dead faith, who did not comfort you 
with platitude, but whose gift it was to 
briog the light to you as if by magic. 





him. And at length, as if in answer to this 


During the week more that Harpden re} 
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mained with Furness the two passed the 
afternoons on the cottage piazza, and some- 
times it chanced that I was there also. 
They were pleasant, dreamy afternoons, 
such as linger long in one’s memory, the 
broad sea drifting our thoughts out to other 
lands along with the specks of sails away 
on the horizon, the sunshine and the wind 
weaving the waves into wavering lines of 
gold, and flocks of gulls coming and going 
till nightfall. Harnden’s mild, cheerful face 
comes back to me as it looked on these 
afternoons, when kindled by some passing 
word. He had not changed much since the 
old student days, and his ideas of right and 
wrong were only more clearly defined. It 
does not seem possible even now that there 
were only twelve days between this time 
and the morning when the whole country 
was reading with horror of that Liverpool 
steamer tossing a wreck on the Irish coast. 
Our friend had resigned his place in the 
last boat to another. When going away, he 
had said to Furness: ‘‘ Will, if God were 
. to appear before me now, my faith in his 
existence would not be strengthened. I 
shall have the same faith on the day of my 
death.”’ In the spring evenings, when Fur- 
ness, sitting on his piazza, conjured back 
the face and figure and presence of Harn- 
den, these words swung to and fro in his 
thoughts, linking themselves mysteriously 
with another Harnden that he felt certain 
he was sometime to meet. 

Once, when this very thought was in his 
mind, Idelle had stolen near him, and he 
had drawn her closer than for a long, long 
while. 

“T can say it with you now, Idelle,” 
quietly, looking away from her: ‘“‘O God, 
our loving Father,” 

‘* Will, Will, my darling, I have always 
prayed for you. I knew the time would 
come.” 

They planned a new life that night—a 
life that had in it a broad Christian love, 
achievement, and a great anticipation. 
And they have been carrying it out. If by 
any chance you should ever come to our 
small village by the sea, you may find in 
the meeting-house on Sundays a quiet man 
and one of the gentlest of women conspicu- 
ous among our common folk. None but 
his wife and old friend ever dream that 
William Furness passed through a desperate 
struggle to find his peace and perfect faith. 








Diblical Research. 


THE new volume of the “‘ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical! Archzology’’ contains 
many papers of great interest and value. The 
second part of the Rev. W. Houghton’s article 
on the mammalia of the Assyrian sculptures, 
dealing with the wild animals, will appeal to 
naturalists, as wellas to archeologists. It is 
full of interesting facts of high importance 
for the history of Western Asiatic zodlogy. 
Thus ¢he gazelle depicted in the sculptures 
is the G. subgutturosa, with lyrate horns, and 
now found in Northern Persia and Armenia. 
The red deer ¢C. elaphus) was also known to 
the Assyrians, and is said to be now found in 
the Caucasian and Trans-Caucasian provinces. 
The elk, however, with its broad, massive 
horns, is not met with on the monuments. 
Menageries or zodlogicai gardens were estab- 
lished by the Assyrian kings, and the large 
horns of the Bos primigenius were often erect- 
ed as ornaments above the gates of the palaces, 
This Bos primigenius, now extinct, called rimie 
by the Assyrians and am-’si, or ‘‘ horned bull,”’ 
by the Accadians, is the reem of the Old Testa- 
ment, mistranslated ‘‘ unicorn’? in the author- 
ized version. The sculptures prove it to have 
been abull, and not a bison or abuffalo. Tig- 
lath-Pileser I (B. C. 1120) hunted it in numbers 
near Carchemisb ; but it became scarce in the 
time of the later kings. We find the Assyrian 
monarchs, bowever, hunting it among the Hit- 
tites in Mount Lebanon, where four teeth 
of the Bos. primigenius were discovered 
by Mr. Tristam,.in bone-breccia; and the 
young of the animal were often taken to 
Nineveh and placed there in zodlogical gar- 
dens. Mr. Houghton thinks it probable that it 
was the origin of the Assyrian domestic breed. 
Col. Prideaux continues his sketch of Sabean 
or Himyaritic grammar, and gives specimens of 
inscriptions, with translations and philological 
notes. Here are one or two of them: “ Sham- 
mar, Bin-Kurain has endowed Il-Makah of 
Hirran with this tablet, because Il-Makah lord 
of Awwam heard him according to the prayer 
addressed to him when Shammar besought of 
him, after the misfortune which occurred in 
the house of Bin-Kurain'; and because he de- 
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livered his servant Shammar in that misfortune; 
and as to Il-Makah, Shammar has given, in ac- 
cordance with his prayer for protection to their 
free-born men and women and the districts ad- 
jacent to Awwan Dha ‘Iran Ald, an offering of 
the best kind, as though the green herbs were 
produced forty-fold, and even over and above 
that ; and this prayer and this protection hap- 
pened in the year of Wadada-Il, son of Yekah- 
Malik, Kabir Khalil.’ ‘* Abd-Shams, son of 
Hiyadh, has endowed Il-Makah of Hirran with 
this tablet, which he offered him, and dedi- 
cated to him as a gift, when he preserved them 
(i. e., the tribe) from the drought which was in 
this land in the year of Samaha-Karib, son of 
Tobba’a Karib son of Fadhikh: And they met 
with delay in obtaining prosperous health ; for 
be who might pass judgment upon them 
and afflict their possessions with scarcity 
of water was alienated from them; And 
after that there was this heavy fall of 
tain in the midst of this necessity: 
And Abd-Shams returned to his confidence in 
Il-Makah. And also because he has prospered 
them in their fruits and intheir male children; 
and with the satisfaction of their lords, the 
Beni Marthad.’? ‘“ Kham’atht, son of Wash- 
ban, servant of Samaha’ali, has endowed 
’ Athtor (the male Ashtoreth) with this votive 
stone, and all his children, on the day of com- 
mencicg the special irrigation-tank of the two 
balsam trees, and the tank of the tribe, as an 
endowment of Yehar (or of the lofty one), in 
the name of ’Athtor and in the name of Il- 
Makah.”? ‘*Tsddik-dhacara, the pious, the 
obedient, the slave of the king of Hadhramant, 
Bin Il Sharakha, has endowed Sin (the Moon- 
god) of Alam with an offering of gold differ- 
ent from the red gold; and has dedicated this 
offering to Sin, as he has granted the prayer 
addressed to him ; and he has recommended to 
the favorable protection of Sin of Alam and of 
’Athtor his father and of the goddesses of his 
sanctuary of Alam, and of the gods and ged- 
desses of this city of Shabwat (the classical 
Sabbatha or Sabota), himself and his mind and 
his children and his possessions and the light 
(or tribute) of his eyes and the memory of his 
heart, Marthad and Addan of Yen’am.”? The 
last two persons may be either the persons ded- 
icated to the deity or simply the engravers of 
the inscription. Col, Prideaux has also a short 
paper on an “ Aramean’’ seal, found prob- 
ably at Babylon and of the highest import 
ance for Semitic paleography. The characters 
belong to the early Pheenician alphabet, such 
as we find it on the Moabite Stone; and the seal 
accordingly cannot be later than the 8th cen- 
tury B.C., and in all probability is much 
older. On one sideis a four-winged monster 
of the Babylonian type; and on the other 
the inscription, in two lines, which runs: 
‘(Belonging) to Bakshath the daughter of ‘Abd- 
Yerakh ”’ (thatis, ‘‘the servant of the Moon’’). 
The name of the father shows us that the 
moon-god was worshiped in Phenicia and 
Palestine, as well as in Assyria and Southern 
Arabia, where his name was Sin, and Col. Pri- 
deaux suggests that an explavation is thus af- 
forded of the name of the Arabian patriarch 
Jerah, in Gen. x, 26. Mr. Sayce contributes 
a@ paper on the three Babylonian seals discoy- 
ered by General di Cesnola in the Temple-treas- 
ure of Kurium, in Cyprus. They must have 
been deposited there by Greeks, who had 
bought them as oriental antiques. The small- 
est, of black hematite, goes back to the ear- 
liest times of Babylonian history and may be 
dated about 2000 B. C. The inscription, which 
is in Accadian, reads: ‘‘ Eriv-Bagas, the servant 
of Nergal.’? The second seal, also of black 
hematite, belongs tothe time of Naram-Sin, 
the son of Sargon of Agane, who preceded the 
Cosscean conquest, in the 16th or 17th cen- 
tury B. C., and is interesting as a proof of the 
occasional deification of the Babylonian kings. 
The inscription is in Semitic and runs: ‘ Abil- 
Istar, son of Ilu-balid, the servant of the god 
Naram-Sin.’”? The largest cylinder, of rock 
erystal, is of late date and eannot be older than 
the 7th century B. C., when it became fashion- 
able to draw up inscriptions in the extinct Ac- 
cadian language, just as public inscriptions 
may now be drawn up in Latin. The scribe, 
however, was not well acquainted with the old 
language of Chaldea and errors occur in the 
legend. Prof. Isaac Hall has a short memoir 
on an Himyaritic seal foundin the Hauran, 
which has already been noticed in these 
columns. It bears the proper name 
Shakir Charif, or “thankful lamb.” M, 
Chabas gives gn interesting account of an 
Egyptian stelé in the Museum of Turin, erected 
by “‘asuperintendent of the royal granary,’’ 
named Beka. The inscription belongs to the 
XIXth or XXth dynasty, and M. Chabas com- 
pares the office held by Beka with that held by 
Joreph. He also notices that Beka was what 
would be called a Voltarian in France. The 
only god mentioned in the inscription is Am- 
mon-Ra, and that only in a technical. formula, 
Prof. Maspero has a paper on another Egyp- 
tian stelé, that numbered C 14 in the Louvre, 
Itis of early date, having been erected for a 
certain Jritisen, in the reign of Mentuhotep, of 





the XIth dynasty. The inscription alludes in 
a mystical way to the Book of the Dead, and 
concludes with the words: ‘Funeral meal of 
bread and liquors! Thousands of wine, loaves, 
oxen, geese, linen, clothes, all good and pure 
things, to the devout Iritisen, the wise, the 
son of the dame Ad.’”’ Dr. Ginsburg continues 
his learned and exhaustive paper on the Baby- 
lenian Codex of Hosea, Joel, and Jonah, dated 
916 A. D. and now at St. Petersburg, as com- 
pared with the received Massoretic texts; while 
Mr. Simpson contributes au interesting article 
on the Tenno-Sama, or ark-shrines of Japan. 
It is a pity that the ‘‘ Transactions”’ are dis- 
figured by some papers of Mr. Fox Talbot, 
who does his best in them to bring the study 
of Assyrian into contempt. 


Fine Arts. 


THERE Was a great celebration at the recent 
tercentenary of Rubens’s birth, at Antwerp. 
The Tribune says: 








* One triumphal arch was composed of three 
porticoes, richly adorned with pictures relating 
to the events of the great painter’s life ; while 
another had colossal sculptured adornments, 
among them portraits of his six celebrated 
pupils, a statue of himself, surrounded by the 
four quarters of the world, which glorify his 
genius, and a number of basso relievos. A 1ichly- 
adorned column, surrounded by six statues, was 
surmounted by a statue of Rubens. 
day evening, August 18th, the féte, which was 
to last ten days, was opened at the foot of the 
Rubens statue by the execution of a cantate 
Jjlamande, composed by M. P. Benoit. There 
was a general illumination of the place with 
Chinese lanterns and gas-stars, which bung 
in festoons,from the trees or were reared 
around Greefs’s statue. The inaugural ode 
was rendered by 1,000 voices and there were 
said to be 200,000 people wedged into the 
square. A torchlight procession, organized by 
the bands of the garrison, wound up the 
evening’s pleasures. On Sunday scarcely a 
moment passed but some glittering procession 
of priests, ablaze with golden vestments and 
silken banners, moved through the crowd, who 
knelt as they went by.” 


...»The American Architect regrets to learn 
that, although the time for exhibition of the 
Castellani collection of marbles, bronzes, terra- 
cottas, jewelry, engraved gems, and other ob- 
jects of art expired on the first of last July, 
but a verysmall part of the $300,000 needed 
for the purchase of it has been obtained. Ne- 
gotiations, however, are in progress for the 
longer stay of this precious collection in New 
York. 


....The facade of the Duomo of Florence is 
being finished, after the designs of De Fabris. 
The white marble used is from Serraoezza, and 
the green and red from Prato and Serfalco. 
Subscription-papers are nailed against the 
staging, and show some names for four thou- 
sand francs and over; while weekly donations 
of twenty centimes each are collected from 
poorer subscribers. 


....-Mr. Leighton is painting a large work, 
which is to be the gift of a private individual 
to the Liverpool Gallery of Art. The subject 
is Elijah in the Desert, when the angel appears 
to him with food. He has also on hand another 
picture, which promises much interest and 
beauty. This is a figure of Nausicaa at the 
Gate, which is destined for the Salon, 


....Mr. D. G. Rossetti is painting a picture 
suggested by the following passage in Burton’s 
** Anatomy of Melancholy’: ‘ When Leander 
was drowned, the inhabitants of Sestos conse- 
crated Hero’s lantern to Anteros. And he that 
had good success in his love should light the 
candle ; but never any man was found to light 
it.” 


....M. Brunet Debaines has been engaged to 
prepare a series of six etchings of scenes in 
London, as follows: the interior of the Tem- 
ple Church; the Fountain Court, Temple ; 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
the River; Corn-barges on the Thames; and 
Temple Bar. 


....Mr. Frederic A. Bridgman, the American 
artist who won a prize at the last Paris Salon, 
was present at the Heole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
to receive his prize at the time of the regular 
distribution of the awards. 


-+.» The Academy says that a specially Swiss 
art bas never existed, and that the works of 
native Swiss artists should be called not Swiss, 
but Lombardic, Swabian, Burgundian, or 
French. 


....The restoration of Strasbourg Minster is 
being prosecuted. The painter Steinle is work- 
ing on the frescoes of the choir. The bronze 
portals will soon be placed in position. 


.-.-The Cathedral of Nimes is to be restored, 
and 50,000 francs have been provided for the 
purpose. The critics agree that little can be 
effected with the tum provided. 


...-.Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Avatomical Lesson,” in 
the pieture gallery of the Hague, pow in pro- 
cess of restoration, is expected soon to be 
ready for exhibition, 


On Satur-. 
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Pevgonatities, 


THE appearance this year forthe first time of 
the name of ex-Governor Tilden in the Yale 
Triennial Catalogue is thus explained by the 
New Haven Register: ‘Mr. Tilden was com- 
pelled to leave his class on account of ill- 
health during the latter part of the senior 
year. In 1875 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Yale, and the insertion of his name with 
those of his class, instead of among the ‘ Hon- 
orarii et alibi instituti,’ was eminently proper 
and has been done before in similar cases. The 
Dame appears in the catalogue issued this year 
for the first time, because it is the first trien- 
nial published since the honorary degree was 
conferred.’ The Register, we think, is wrong. 
Honorary degrees do not of themselves cause 
the insertion of the recipient’s name in the 
class-lists ; but when bestowed at Yale on 
men who have once nearly completed the 
undergraduate course, they are often or always 
accompanied bythe regular degree of A. B., 
and the name is inserted, with the date of the 
latter bestowal appended. 


....Inthe death of Hon. Seth M. Gates, of 
Warsaw, N. Y., which occurred on Aug. 24th, 
another of the old anti-slavery men passed 
away. Mr. Gates served two terms in Con- 
gress, from 1839 to 1843, and fought against 
the growth of the slave power hand in hand 
with Joshua R. Giddings and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, at a time when such a course was highly 
unpopular. Mr. Gates had firm principles, a 
vigorous mind, and unflinching courage; and, 
whether he was working in Congress or in the 
Sunday-school at home, was faithful and 
earnest. For fifty years he was an active 
friend of temperance. The funeral took place 
at Warsaw, on August 26th, the Rev. H. F. 
Dudley officiating and preaching the sermon. 





.... There is not now living a single descend- 
antin the male line of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, 
Peterborough, Nelson, Stafford, Ormond, Clar- 
endon, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Walpole, Bol- 
ingbroke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, 
Canning, Bacon, Locke, Newton, Davy, Hume, 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, David Garrick, or Edmund Kean ; which 
certainly improves the literary chances of the 
rest of us. 


....John Ruskin, with all his benevolence 
and brightness, narrowly escapes being a com- 
mon scold. He now complains that his friends 
show their regard by asking him for sympathy, 
instead of giving it. ‘‘They are,’’ he says, 
‘always asking me to do what they like them- 
selves, instead of considering what they can 
do which I should like. Which, briefly, for the 
most part, at present, is to keep out of my way 
and let me alone.’”?’ Why everybody doesn’t let 
the sour old cynic alone we do not see. 


....The veteran Thurlow Weed has writtena 
letter on the late Oriskany celebration, claim- 
ing that he enrolled his name among the Utica 
volupteers of 1813. He enlisted in February, 
when volunteers were called for to repel an ap- 
prehended attack on Sackett’s Harbor by the 
British army from Kingston; served again in 
September, as a substitute in a company of 
artillery called out for six months; and in 
another campaign in 1814 was quartermaster’s 
sergeant. 


....Rev. W. H. H. Murray says that the re- 
ligion of the future will be a Christianity that 
shall help the poor, etc., and that the theolo- 
gians on Andover Hill will be tanght how to 
minister to sick people in city tenement-bouses; 
and the New England churches will learn that 
Christianity is not theology, not thinking and 
believing, but being and doinggood. This old 
assumption that average New England religion 
is purely theoretical is an insult and a slander. 


....The Cobden Club of London has 63 
American honorary members. Only three of 
that number are of foreign birth—Carl Schurz, 
Hamilton A. Hill, and William Downie. Among 
the others are Charles Francis Adams, Henry 
W. Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, J. A. 
Garfield, Ralph Waldo Emerson, W. E. Dodge, 
Cyrus W. Field, and Edward Atkinson. 


-.».The late Mary Channing Higginson, the 
wife of Col. T. W. Higginson, who died on 
Sept. 2d, was a daughter of the late Dr. Walter 
Channing, of Boston, and a niece of William 
Ellery Channing. Long an invalid, she was a 
noble example of patience in suffering and 
her sick-room was always a favorite spot with 
her many friends. 


.. .Ernest Longfellow, the son of the poet, 
has recently sent from Italy a view of Cannes, 
on the Mediterranean, which is said to be a fine 
picture. 


....W. W. Story, the poet and sculptor, is 
now in this ovuntry and has been staying at 
Newport, 
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Science. 


An interesting account of the recent falling 
of a mountain in Tarentaise, Savoy, causing 
disaster to two flourishing villages, has been 
communicated to the Courrier des Alpes, by 
M. Bérard. The phenomenon has been incor- 
rectly reported as instantaneous and the de- 
structive effect complete ; whereas the case is 
tbat of a mountain which for twenty days, 
without cessation, has been dismembering 
itself, and literally failing night and day into 
the valley below, filling it with piled-up blocks 
of stone, extinguishing all sounds by its inces- 
savt thunder, and covering the distaut horizon 
with a thick cloud of yellowish dust. The 
entire mass comprised in the slope forms a 
mutilated cone 200 meters broad at the top and 
600 at the base (the slope being about 5v°). 
This is composed of blocks of hard schist, lying 
close together, but no Jonger united ; and it is 
united to the body of the mountain only by a 
vertical mass 40 to 50 m. thick, which already 
is fissured and shaken. Periods of repose 
occur, lasting only a few seconds or a minute 
at most; then the movement recommences 
aud continues about 500 hours. Blocks of 40 
cubie meters become displaced, with no appar- 
ent cause, traverse the J,800 m. of descent in 
thirty seconds, leaping 400 or 500 m. at a time, 
and finally get dashed to pieces in the bed of 
the torrent or launch their shattered frag- 
ments into the opposite forest, mowing down 
gigantic pines as if they were so many thistles. 
One such block was seen to strike a fine fir 
tree before reaching the bridge between the 
villages. The tree was not simply broken or 
overthrown, but was crushed to dust (volatilisé). 
Trunk and branches disappeared in the air like 
a burning match. Rocks are hurled together 
and broken into fragments, that are thrown 
across the valley like swallows iu a whirlwind. 
Then follow showers of smaller fragments, and 
one hears the whistling sound of thousands of 
pebbles as they pass. M. Bérard reached the 
edge of the rock (2,460 m. high) on one of the 
sides of the falling cone and ventured along it, 
obtaining a good view of the ‘‘ terrifying” 
spectacle. He reaffirms his couviction that the 
phenomenon is inexplicable by any of the 
usual reasons that account for Alpine disturb- 
ances—such as penetration of water, or melt- 
ing of snows, or inferior strata in motion; nor 
does the declivity of the slope explain it. 
His hypothesis is that some geological force is 
at work, of which the complex resultant acts 
obliquely to the axis of the mountain and 
almost parallel to its sides. 





....One of the most wonderful discoveries 
of our age was made by Mr. John Smith, the 
late curator of Kew Gardens, some thirty years 
ago, in regard toan Australian plant, which 
he affirmed would produce perfect seeds with- 
out any contact with pollen. From this sup- 
posed fact the plant was named Ceelebogyne. 
He had only the female plant; but it produced 
perfect seeds. It was quite natural that the 
physiological world should hesitate to believe 
in the possibility of such an occurrence, and to 
look about for facts which wouid explain away 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions; and it was supposed 
by subsequent observers that they had found 
traces of pollen in the bud, and that the flower 
was really of that character known in more 
recent times as cleistogamous. But since then 
observations haye been made on other plants, 
by Durien, Hanbury, Fr. Von Muller, Bertholet, 
Gasparini, Co Bouché, Naudin, and A. Braun, 
all among the best botanical physiologists and 
all of whom are full believers in partheno- 
genesis, as this condition of things is called. 
Aud, after all, it is not discordant with op- 
servations in other fields of botanical science, 
for there have been so many evidences of late 
that plants will vary independently of seminal 
agency—that there is, indeed, a power in plants 


of bud variation, as well as of seed variation— 
that there has been a growipvg conclusion that 
aseed anda bud are not essentially distinct ; 
and when we remember that, instead of seeds, 
flowers often result in growing buds (are vivip- 
arous, a8 in garlic), there seems to be no reason 
why aseed may not be formed by bud power 
alone and independent of fertilization. 


.... (be report of Payer’s Austrian expedi- 
tion, just published, contains very much of in- 
terest to the student of natural history. It 
was during this expedition that the new Franz 
Josef Land was discovered, between latitude 
8l and 82. It is believed that this is the high- 
est northern point that vegetation reaches and 
but very few plants were found. This is the 
complete list : one grass, Catubrosa aigida ; one 
saxifrage, Sazifraga oppositifolia; the Arctic 
poppy, suggestive of a long wintry sleep, 
Papaver nudicaule ; and the two minute Cary- 
opbyllacee—Silene acauiea and Cerastium 
Alpinum. Mosses and lichens were, however, 
numerous. 


...-Prof. O. C. Marsh announces a new genus 
and species of toothed bird, which he calls 
Baptornis advenus. He also describes a new 
fossil lizard, by far exceeding in magnitude 
apy land animal hitherto discovered, which 
must have been fully fifty to sixty feet in 
length. It was probably a herbivorous reptile. 


It comes from a bed on the eastern flank of the 
Rocky Mountains. 





Missions, 


THE Zulu Mission of the American Board 
in Natal bas held its annual meeting in Um- 
zumbi, the extreme southern station. This 
mission has 22 stations and outstations, with 
13 churches, ten missionaries, 14 assistant mis- 
sionaries, and 18 teachers. This mission does 
not grow rapidly. In addition to the common 
crime of polygamy, the difficulties in the way 
of evangelization are increased by the mixed 
character of the population along the coast. 
Last year there were twelve excommunicatious 
and only 18 additions. The ‘‘ General Letter’ 
for 1877, extracts from which we find in the 
advance sheets of the October Missionary 
Herald, make some interesting references to 
the annexation to the British possessions of the 
Transvaal Republic : 





‘Political changes are taking place in and 

about Natal, which may sooner or later greatly 

affect our missionary work. Within a few 

weeksthe Transvaal Republic has been annexed 

to the British possessions in South Afriea. . . 

We are especially interested in this movement, 

as it opens a large extent of country toward 

the interior of Africa to the free, uninterrupted 

introduction of the Gospel. The Transvaal is 

about five times as large as Natal, and tbe 

English Government seeks the welfare and 

civilization of the native population and en- 

courages missionary efforts. Of this we have 

abundant proof here ia Natal. Each of our 

stations, with one or two exceptions, has re- 

ceived a grant of land as a glebe, for the use of 

the resident missionary, and about six thousand 

acres have beeu set apart at each of these 

stations as a native reserve. We also receive 

from the governmeat over £700 annually for 
the support of our schools. Ajl this has been 

freely given, without bringing us under any re- 
strictions.”’ 

The Zulus have been busy the past year arm- 
ing themselves, for the purpose, it is supposed, 
or warring against the Boers. The king, who 
was educated by a missionary, is constantly 
becoming more tyrannical, and recently had 
three Christian natives slaughtered. In conse- 
quence, many of the Christian population are 
emigrating from Natal. The missionaries are 
hoping that the English Government will! in- 
terfere and take possession of the country. 
Such is the tyranny of the king that a Zulu 
convert must first obtain his permission before 
he can unite with a Christian church. Mr. 
Tyler writes of a visit paid to Mr. Pinkerton’s 
new station at Indunduma, in the interior. 
Mr. Pinkerton is living in a native hut, which 
isinthe shape of a hemisphere, with a door 
and a window. The natives are very friendly 
to the isolated missionary and his wife and 
have hitherto kept them well supplied with 
meat. It is a healthy place and there is relief 
from the burning heat of the coast. 


..».Messrs. Bond and Marsh and their fami- 
lies, who occupied the station of the American 
Board at Eski-Saghra, have escaped the dread- 
ful massacre and are safe at Constantinople. 
When the town was in possession of the Rus- 
sians the missionaries were kind to the Mos- 
lems, giving them food and shelter ; and when 
the place fell into the hands of the Turks, the 
Moslems who had been befriended did not fail 
to remember the missionaries, who, but for 
their intervention, must have fallen by the 
sword of the Circassians or Kurds: 

‘Those poor Turkish neighbors came in to 
the premises of Mr. Bond and placed their own 
bodies between him and the sword of a Cir- 
cassian, who rushed in to kill and to plunder 
the house. One old Turkish hadja (teacher) 
plead with the robber until the sweat ran 
down his face ; and he prevailed on him ‘to ac- 
cept a present of money and leave the prem- 
ises undisturbed.” 

The missionaries at Samokoy have been ad- 
vised to withdraw. 


.... Representatives of the eight churches of 
the mission of the American Board in Japan 


The Rev. J. Neesima presided. Native preach- 
ers delivered addresses on the admission of 
new members, the relations of the churches, 
the mission-field, and the organization of new 
churches. The annual report refers to the 
formidable nature of the Satsuma rebellion, 
and says the government is putting forth her- 
culean efforts to quell it. The cost of the war 
thus far has been enormous and the country 
begins to groan under impoverishment. The 
rebellion is in the interest of a more liberal 
policy and the result must be increased liber- 
ty. The war agitation, it is expected, will in- 
terfere somewhat with missionary operations. 


...-The Syrian Protestant College at Beirit, 
in which the Presbyterians have so large an in- 
terest, held its annual commencement in July. 
Sixteen youths, of both sexes, were graduated 
—six young men as M.D. and five as B.A. and 
five young women received diplomas from the 
Female Seminary. Addresses were delivered 
by the graduates in Arabic, French, and 
English. 


...eThe triennial meeting of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be held at Boston, during the session of 
the General Convention, in October, Dr. N. H. 





Scheuck preaching the sermon. 


met in annual conference, in June, at Kioto. 1 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 234d. 


PAUL AT MILETUS.—ActTs xx, 17—32. 


Notes. — “‘ Elders of the Church.” — The 
Church at Ephésus, and perhaps of the outlyibg 
ing congregations. “ Asia,’’—Not the Con- 
tinent of Asia, nor even Asia Minor; but the 
Roman province. “ Many tears.’—Omit 
“many.”— Temptations.” —This word is here 
employed in its old English sense of trials and 
sufferings, and not of enticements to sin. 
“ Lying in wait of the Jews.’’—Compare I Cor. 
xv., 31, 32; xvi, 9; and II Cor. i, 8—10. 
* Bound in the spirit.’—His own spirit, prob- 
ably. He felt under an inner compulsion of 
duty to go, no matter what the danger. 
‘* Holy Ghost witnesseth..’.—As in chap. xxi, 4, 























11. ‘* Finish my course.”’—The figure is 
from the race-course. Compare Phil. iii, 
8—14. “ Take you to record.”"—Testify to 
you. * Pure from the blood of all men."— 





His faithfulness had relieved him from all re- 
sponsibility if they lost salvation. “ Coun- 
sel of God.”—His plan of saving the world, 
Jews and Greeks, through Christ. ** Over 
the which.”’—Better ‘in which.’’ They were a 
part of that flock, and not lords over it.——— 
* Overseers.”’—This is in the original the word 
generally translated bishops, as it should be 
here. The bishops and elders were the same. 
The same persons called elders in verse 17 are 
here called bishops. “To feed.”—The 
Church is called here a ‘‘ flock’’, and the elders 
or bishops are also feeders, or pastors, or shep- 











our teaching may be; what we can do in every 
way for the welfare of our pupils. Let us not 
be satisfied with going over the lesson ; but let 
us see what special food or medicine, maybe, 
each one needs. Not only spiritual, but intel- 
lectual and physical interests and needs should 
be considered by every faithful teacher. 

All must be commended to God. The best 
shepherd cannot doeverythiug. Only God has 
the final power. If we do what we can, he will 
do his part, and will not hold us responsible for 
the willful sia and failure of our pupils. But 
let each teacher, with deep feeling, commit all 
his labors and his pupils to Him who can build 
us up and give us an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified. 





THe Foreign Sunday-schooi Association, 
which has its headquarters in Brooklyn, is an 
institution which we have frequently and 
earnestly commended. Itis doing an excellent 
and needed work in foreign lands, in organizing 
Sunday-schools wherever practicable, and de 
serves a liberal support. That it has not been 
unsuccessful the following statistical state- 
ment will show : 

‘1, In France the number of Sunday-schools 
has increased sioce 1856 from 300 to 1,050, of 
which there are in Paris 88 Sunday-schools, 
739 teachers, and 7,693 scholars. 

**2. In Holland, where there were no schools 
in classes fourteen years ago, there are now 
about 800 schools, with 2,470 teachers and 
75,000 «cholars. 

‘*3. In Germany, where fourteen years ago 
there were no schools in connection with the 
German Church, Sunday-schools now number 
about 1,218, with 4,643 teachers and 81,785 
scholars. 

“*4, In Mexico and South America there 








herds. “Church of God.’—The reading 
here is very doubtful, some ancient manu- 
scripts having ‘‘Church of the Lord.’?——— 
“ Grievous wolves.’—False teachers coming 
from abroad.———“ Perverse things.’’—Parthy 
in the way of insisting on a Jewish observance 
of rites, partly inthe way of weakening moral 
obligations. 

Instruction.—The lesson this week is chiefly 
for ministers, church officers, Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers. The lesson is 
mainly for them; but it is well for the flock, 
the parishioners, and the scholars to know 
what are the signs of a faithful minister or 
teacher, and, therefore, it is well for the 
scholars to study this lesson. It will make 
teachers more faithful if they know that their 
scholars know what is their duty. 

How beautiful is it to be able to appeal to 
one’s own life as a proof of faithfulness. 
When one has that comfort, he cannot be un- 
happy. His own conscience approves him. 
He is not guilty of the blood of souls. Even 
if scholars go astray when they grow up, yet 
he knows that to the utmost of his ability he 
tried to do them good and to teach them their 
duty. He has the strong hope that before they 
die the good seed will spring up to everlasting 
life, no matter how hopeless all may seem now. 
At any rate, he knows that at the last day God 
will not hold him guilty if they persist in sin 
and go down to willful death. Teachers must 
live up to the example of Paul, if they want to 
have his joy in their last days. 

Trials cannot swerve a true man from his 
duty. His duty is something settled and fixed. 
His mind is made up to accomplish it, and 
nothing can prevent him. Considerations 
touching his usefulness can affect him; but 
trials do not reach his will, any more than the 
bark of a dog can affect the course of a star. 
A true Christian’s eye is on his Master and on 
his goal. He wishes to finish his course with 
joy, and death can only make him secure his 
object a little sooner, and so cannot prevent 
him from doing his work without fear. That 
holy boldness of St. Paul which counted not 
his life dear unto him is the heroic element in 
the apostle’s character, and each of us can 
have our little heroism. We do not need to 
meet death in the discharge of duty; but there 
is no one who does not frequently find occa- 
sions when he has to meet trials of a less sort 
which might tempt him to be untrue or coward- 
ly. Most falsehoods are lies of fear, because 
one is afraid to tell the truth. A lie is almost 
always cowardly. If the fear of death and the 
bitter persecutions could not swerve Paul, a 
little trial, a word of abuse should not swerve 
us. 
‘““Watch.’? This is Paul’s parting warning to 
a church with which he labored very long and 
faithfully. Yet they needed, though an 
apostle’s converts, to watch. Bad men would 
arise, he saw, in the Church itself. Each one 
was to watch that no wolves entered into the 
fold to consume the flock, and that his own 
teaching was pure. This was Christ’s repeated 
warning also to his disciples, bidding them 
‘watch,’’ lest they should be overtaken and 
perish unprepared. To us is the same warn- 
ing—to every teacher to be extremely careful 
that no hurtful influence assails his scholars 
and that his own teaching is pure. 

The flock is tobe fed. The faithful shep- 
herd not only guards, but feeds the flock. 
Let us see how fruitful, how earnest, how 





faithful, how full of instruction and guidance 


have lately been begun 30 schools. 

‘5. In Japan there are now 19 small begin- 
nings, *od in China many more. Flourishing 
schools have also been established within the 
same period in Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 
especially Sweden; but exact statistics of 
these latter countries we have not been able to 
obtain. 

“6. French Switzerland now reports 700 
schools, with 2,500 teachers and 30,000 
scholars. 

“7, In England there are reported about 
300,000 teachers and 5,000,000 scholars. a 

**8, In Italy the Waldenses report 83 schools, 
with 3,323 scholars. Detailed statistics of the 
other denominations at workin Italy are not 
at hand at time of going to press. 

‘*Sunday-school papers have been started 
and sustained by us wholly or in part as fol- 
lows: 1 in French Switzerland ; 1 in Germany, 
published in’ Berlin; 1 in Spain, published in 
Madrid ; 1 in Portugal, pudlished in Lisbon; 1 
in Modern Greek, published in Athens ; 1 in 
French, published in Paris; lin Italian, pub- 
lished in Florence ; 1 in Chinese, published at 
chen 5 lin Japanese, published at Yoko- 

ama. 


...-The first Sunday-school encampment of 
the Inter-state Sunday-school Association of 
the Northwest has just been held at Loveland, 
Ohio. The attendance was fully as large as an- 
ticipated. People not only flocked to the 
grounds from the adjoining states; but some 
traveled from far Maine, from Massachusetts, 
from New York, from west of the Mississippi. 
Obio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see were, of course, more largely represented 
than any other states. The attendants were 
not exclusively of one denomination ; but, al- 
though the Methodists predominated in num- 
bers, the Baptists and Presbyterians were 
largely represented. There was a good deal of 
rain ; but there were ample accommodations in 
the cottages and tents for 3,000 people, and the 
proceediugs were not interrupted by the 
weather. Among the workers present were the 
Rev. Messrs. J. E. Gilbert, superintendent of 
instruction ; J. L. Burrows, W. F. Crafts, J. 8. 
Ostrander. : 


..-- Lhe National Sunday-school Teacher says: 


“‘There were some financial infelicities about 
Lake Biuff this year. The announcement that 
Rev. Joseph Cook would also lecture in Chi- 
cago was a blunder. It kept many from going 
there who would have helped, in admission 
fees, to have paid the great expenses of the 
assembly. True, many would have liked to 
have heard him in Chicago who would not have 
gone to Lake Bluff at all. But the corporation 
that runs all the risk should have such control 
as to guard against absolute loss. Many were 
drawn to hear him at Lake Bluff; but not 
enough to offset the inevitable deticiencies 
from other sources, which his popularity were 
meant to cover. The result was some sore feel- 
ing among the managers and some recrimination 
that was not pretty. But with this those who 
went there to avail themselves of all that was 
instructive hdd nothing todo. And of it they 
were, for the most part, happily ignorant. So 
far as the students are concerned, there can be 
no possible cause of complaint. The course 
was rich and strong. The normal-class drills 
were thorough and the lectures were by some 
of the best men that the country affords.” 


.... The following announcement is made in 
the Lutheran papers : 

‘By advice and consent of Walter Gebhart, 
Ger. Prest. of Lutheran National Sunday-school 
Convention, after our weighing every considera- 
tion, it has been decided to postpone the Fourth 
Lutheran National Sunday-school Convention 
to 1878, at which time the cordial invitation 
from Hollidaysburg, Pa., will be accepted.”’ 

...-There are 108 Sunday-schools in St. 
Louis, with 1,729 teachers and 23,882 scholars. 
This is a gain in one year of over three thou- 
sandscholars. In a city like St. Louis there 
ought to be at least three times as many scholars 
as reported. 
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School and Gollege. 


-HE World, whose college column in the 
Sunday issue is very complete and entirely 
trustworthy, furnishes a list of the principal 
changes in college faculties for the acade mical 
year just beginning, from which we extract a 
few items. The four new “‘ assistant”? profess- 
ors will all be at Princeton, as follows: C. A. 
Young (astronomy), 8. 8. Orris (Greek), C. G. 
Rockwood (mathematics and civil engineering), 
and W. J. M. Sloane (Latin). At Harvard two 
professorships have recently been vacated: 
one by the departure of James Russell Lowell, 
as minister to Spain, the other by the resigna- 
tion of Prof. John McCrady, the successor of 
Agassiz in the chair of zodlogy since 1874, who 
is to assume the professorship of * biology and 
the relation of religion and science’’ at the 
University of the South, in Tennessee. No 
announcement has yet been made of the choice 
of new men; but the provision made for Prof. 
Lowell’s chair is to be temporary. At Yale 
two new professorships have been established : 
one of the Chinese language and literature, to 
be filled by Dr. 8. Wells Williams; the other 
of American history, to be filled by Franklin B. 
Dexter. Dr. William M. Barbour, late of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, will assume 
this month the pastorate of the College 
Church. The professorship of dynamical 
engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School 
is to be filled by Augustus J. Du Bois. 
At Dartmouth no successor to Professor 
Young has yet been chosen. Prof. Emerson 
will temporarily assume his duties. Prof. Louis 
Pollens, of the University of Vermont, is to 
be the assistant in modern languages at Dart- 
mouth, as a successor to Prof. Eugene Prud’- 
Homme de St. Maur, who has gone to France. 
At Amherst Elihu Root will succeed to the de- 
partment of physics and Anson D. Morse will 
be instructor in political economy. Prof. 
Charles V. Shepard has resigned his position 
as lecturer on mineralogy. At Williams no 
immediate attempt will be made to fill the va- 

“cancy caused by the death of Prof. Tenney 
and President Chadbourne assumes this de- 
partment of instruction. At Bowdoin, Prof. 
Stephen J. Young has resigned the chair of 
modern languages. Prof. Jotham B. Sewall 
has alsoresigned, in order to take charge of the 
Thayer Academy, at Braintree, Mass.; andin his 
place has been chosen Prof. John Avery, an 
Amherst graduate of ’61, for some time Greek 
instructor at Iowa College. 





..Some of the Vermont farmers complain 
that the State Agricultural College connected 
with the University at Burlington is such only 
inname. A correspondent of The Springfield 
Republican says that the agricultural fund was 
all that saved the University from extreme 
poverty; that the appropriation was got 
through the legislature by wire-pulling ; and 
that ‘‘no new professorships were established, 
no new professor appointed, and no additional 
educational facilities provided which were not 
needed by the institution as it was. The modus 
operandi of this metamorphosis was as follows : 
A professor of some branch of science which 
might pertain to agriculture under favorable 
circumstances was selected and dedicated to in- 
struction in that ancient and honorable calling. 
For ex4mple, the professor of botany was thus 
set apart, of chemistry, and so on, until enough 
had been thus selected to answer the condi- 
tions required.” The Republican says there 
was no particular necessity for a separate in- 
stitution; but that ihe charges of political 
trading ought to be promptly met by the 
faculty. 


....-There are about eighty freshmen at 
Dartmouth. The Agricultural College had no 
applicants for admission. The system of ad- 
mitting upon a certificate from the preparatory 
school is said to be working well. The trustees 
have voted to have three terms a year. 


.. The board of trustees of the University 
of Georgia have appointed a committee, of 
which A. H. Stephens is chairman, to confer 
with the faculty, with a view to the revision of 
the whole system of discipline, studies, and 
curriculum, 


..Prof. Irving J. Manatt, now in Leipsic, 
Germany, has been elected successor of Prof. 
Orris, of Princeton, in the chair of the Greek 
language and literature in Marietta College, 
Ohio. 


..-President [. W. Andrews has been con- 
nected with Marietta Cullege since 1838—until 
1855 as professor of mathematics, and since 
then as president. 


....Lieutenant Herbert Philbrick, a recent 
graduate of West Point, has been detailed as 
military instructor at Colby University. 


..The school population of California is 
200,667, and the school-fund apportionment is 
$1.334¢ per scholar. 


.. Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., began 
its ninety-fifth year on Wednesday of last 
week, 





Hebbles, 


Tue kind of flowers oftenest raised by 
mothers of unruly boys—the “ lady-slipper.” 





.-The young Texan doesn’t tell you his 
sweetheart is sweet as sugar; but says: “Oh! 
she’ll do to put in cottee!” 


..Lnglish Jew: “Awful, dem  Rooshian 
Atrohshities—shtrippin’ de poor  creeturs 
naked! Von ting: ole clo’s ’ll be sheap!” 


eeee’* The best way to cure a crying child,” 
says an advertisement, ‘is to buy ita baby- 
carriage.”’? That is, to keep the baw! rolling. 


..“* My luck,” exclaimed a Bohemian, “is 
so atrociously bad that I believe, if 1 were to 
invest in soap, washing would go outof fashion 
to-morrow.” 


...-A coroner’s jury in Lewistown, N. Y., 
found that the deceased was killed by blows 
on the skull with a stone or other hard imple- 
ment, ‘‘and then pusbed or thrown into the 
river and drowned,”’ 


--An old farmer, on being asked why a 
peacock that was strutting through the yard 
was like a figure 9, couldn’t see the resem- 
blance. But light broke in on him when he was 
told that it was because it was nothing without 
its tail. 


.-Receipt for making a Russian name: 
Take three alphabets and shake them upin a 
hat, then throw on a table. Pick out those that 
fall right side up, stick them in a line, then add 
either the ‘itch’ or ‘‘ koff,’’? aud you have a 
genuine, full fledged Russian general’s name. 


..A kind-hearted clergyman asked a con- 
vict how he came to be in jail. The fel.ow 
said, with tears in his eyes, that he was coming 
home from prayer-meeting, and sat down to 
rest, fell asleep, and while asleep there the 
county built a jail around him, and when he 
awoke the jailor refused to let him out. 


..If a hungry, ragged, wild-eyed, long- 
avn individual, with a sketch-book under 
his arm, asks for bread, he is iuvited to dinner, 
and the family feel elated to thiuk they are 
entertaining a strolling artist. 1f the same man 
loses his book, and applies for victuals at 
atother house, he is shot at for a tramp. 


...'You boys ought to be very kind to 
your little sister,” said a moralist. ‘‘I once 
knew a little boy who struck his sister a blow 
over the eye. Although she didn’t slowly pine 
away and die in the early summer time, when 
the June roses were blowing, with words of 
sweet forgiveness on her pallid lips, she rose 
up and hit him over the head with the rolling- 
pio, so that he couldn’t go to Sunday-school 
for more than a month, on account of not being 
able to put his best hat on.”’ 


.-An old gentleman, who recently became 
the recipient of his first postal-card, placed his 
“specs’’ carefully astride his nose and eyed 
the pasteboard closely. ‘‘ What is this thing, 
anyway?” hefinallydemanded. ‘‘ Why, a pos- 
tal-card, of course,” was the answer. ‘A post- 
hole-card! Whatis sich a thing good for, l’d 
like to know ?”’ He was informed that a cheap 
rate of postage had come into vogue and writ- 
ing-paper was at a discount. ‘Hang it all!” 
flamed the old gentleman, in a sudden rage, 
“‘they’ve got ter "dulteratin’ tea with weeds, 
terbacker with licorice and copper, whi:ky with 
pepper and turpentine, an’ now they’ve got ter 
*dulteratin’ envelopes tu save the paper!” 


...Once Curran was pleading before Fitz- 
gibbon, the Irish chancellor, with whom he 
was on terms of anything but friendship. The 
chaucellor, with the distinct purpose, as it 
would seem, of insulting the advocate, brought 


with him oato the bench a large Newfound-° 


land dog, to which he devoted a great deal of 
his attention, while Curran wus addressing a 
very elaborate argument to him. At a very 
material point in the speech, the judge turned 
quite away and seemed to be wholly evgrossed 
with his dog. Curran ceased tospeak, ‘Go 
en, goon, Mr. Curran,’’ said the chancellor. 
‘‘Oh! I beg a thousand pardons, my lords,”’ 
said the witty barrister. ‘‘I really was under 
the impression that your lordships were in con- 
sultation.” 


..Jdim Brown, a worthy German, died in 
Franklin recently, and his next friend, also a 
worthy Germag, was appointed administrator. 
So he called at a printing-office the other day 
to have posters printed announcing that the 
goods of the late Brown would be sold at pub- 
lic auction. “I vant you write up dose bills 
in some kind of sthyle,’’ said the administra- 
tor. ‘*I vant somedings dat vill addract der 
public eye, und pring der beoples from der 
koundry.”’ The printer asked for a suggestion 
or two. ‘*Mrs. Brown and mineself haf 
dalked it over,’’ continued the business man ; 
‘*und we vant youto head dose bills somedings 
this way’’—and he marked on the wall with his 
cane to show that he wanted big letters; 
‘‘Hoor-raw | hoor-raw ! Jim Brown is dead!” 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
BALLENTINE, Jonn, Pror., ord. at Factory- 
ville, Penn. 
BARNES, J. E., Grand Island, Cal., resigns. 





BEEBE, D. F., East Haddam, accepts call to 


North Stonington, Conn. 

BUEL, A. P., Southington, Conn., resigus. 

BUSSEY, B. W., Huntsville, Ala., resigns. 

DEUCHFIELDS, T. G., removes from Elora to 
Brampton, Canada, 

FORD, L. B., supplies Becket, Mass., till next 
April. 

GORDON, Joun, Montreal, Canada, declines 
eall to Boston, Mass. 

GREEN, W.T., accepts call to settle at Bar- 
rington, Lll., where he has been laboring as 
a supply. 

KENT, C. H., Lynn, accepts call to Gay Head, 
Mass. 

KONE, W. F., Galveston, Ark., resigus. 

LONGFELLOW, P. W., ord. at Pleasant 
View, O 

MARTIN, Rosext M., ord. at Mumford, N. Y. 

PORTER,'W. E., ord. in Georgia. 

RICE, Wituiam, Clear Creek, Mo., died re- 
cently, aged 87, 

ROOKE, T. J., Scotland Neck, N. C., resigns. 

SAFFORD, D. F., Fairfax, Vt., resigns. 

SMITH, G. S., accepts call to Shapleigh, Me. 

SPURGIN, I., =" recently in Pettis County, 
Mo., aged 76 

TAYLOR, a a “Nowbero, N. C., accepts call 
to Tiskilwa, Il 

WILKINSON, A. L., Springtield, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARTLETT, Josepn, closes his work as act- 
ing pastor at South Newmarket, N. H. 
CATON, J. L, Cincinnati, O., accepts call to 

Brookfield, Mo. 
CHITTENDEN, E. P., ord. at Barton Landing, 
N. H. 


DAY, WarkkEN F., Union City, accepts call to 
East Saginaw, Mich. 

DICKINSON, F. W., Grass Lake, accepts call 
to Montyiile, Mich, 

HANNA, C. W., ord. at Marlboreugh, Conn. 

HICKMOTT, J. V., accepts call to Augola, Ind. 

LEE, F. T., of last elass Yale Seminary, en- 
gaged to supply at Highland Park, IIJ., the 
coming year. 

MARSH, ABramM, Tollatd, Conpv., died re- 
cently. 

McCRAKEN, Rev. F., dismiss«d from Dodge 
Center, Mion., Aug. 28th 

McECKRON, G. M., Parkville, L. L., resigns. 

MERRIAM, A. R., now in Europe, accepts call 
to Payson ch., Easthampton, Mass. 

NOYES, Daniex P., accepts call to Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 

ROOT, BARNABAS, graduate Chicago Theo. 
Sem., dicd in Africa, recently. 

SLYTER, 8. 8., removes from Smyrna to 
Nunica, Mich, 

ST. JOHN, Joseru, Bangor Sem., ord. at 
Searsport, Me., August 28th. 

STONE, J. P., closes his pastorate at High- 
gate, Vt., this month. 

SQUIER, E. K., D.D., Streator, Ill., called to 
High-st. ch., Columbus, O. 

TERRY, Rev. C. W., resigned pastorate of 
Ply-avuth, 8t. Paul, Mivn., August 26th. 
WHEELER, O. G., South Hero, declines call 

to Winooski, Vt. 


LUTHERAN. 
BERG, A., removes from Sunbury to Leacock, 
Penn. 


BURKHALTER, I. C., Columbia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Third cbh., Baltimore, Md. 
FISHER, C., takes charge of the churches at 

Rising Sun aud Germautown, Penn. 
a A. M., Van Wert, O., called to Lena, 
Nl. 


RIZER, P., Stewartsville, N. J., accepts call 
to Oswego, N. Y. 

STALL, Sy_vanus, Cobleskill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Martin’s Creek, Penn. 

STALEY, F. W., graduate of Gettysburg Theo. 
Sem., removed tu Lutheran ch., Columbia, 
Penn. 

WERNER, G. F., removes to Roxboro, Penn, 


PRESBYTERIANS, 


LOGAN, J. V., removes from Harrodsburgh to 
Richmond, Ky. 
McCULLAGH, ALEX., Germantown, Penn., 
called to Ross-st. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RANKIN, Wma. C., removes from Rowens- 
burgh, Ill, to Burlington, Iowa. He is 83 
years of age and has been in the ministry 
nearly 50 years. 

WOODHULL, GeorGE 8., inst. at Marinette, 
Wis, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BAUM, Henry M., accepts call to Easton, 
enn. 

MURPHY, HEbER, removes from Reistertown 
to Western Run, Md. 

ROSENMULLER, GEoRGE F., accepts call to 
Sayre, Bradford Co., Peun. 

WASSON, JAMEs B., becomes assistant rector 
at Poultuey, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

ADGER, J. B., D.D., offered presidency of 
new ’ Southern Presbyterian College at Wal- 
halla, 8. C 

GOOD, C. W., called to Reformed (German) 
ch. at Shelby, O. 

MoVEY, H. G., called to United Presbyterian 
ch. at Moraing Sun, Iowa. 

MONTGOMERY, Davin H., Leicester, accepts 
callto First Unitarian ch,, West Bridge- 
water, Mass. 





Literature. 


A prompt mention im our list of * Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub. 
lishers for all voltwmes received. The interests 0f our 
readers will guide us vn the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 

AN AMERICAN LITERARY CAPI- 

TAL 
ONCE in a while some patriotic citizen 
has an ambitious dream of an American 
literary capital, like London and Puris. 

First Boston, by virtue of its literary popu- 

lation, its neighborhoud to Harvard, its 

North American and Atlantic, and its claim 

to Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Whit- 

tier, quietly asserted its rights. Now New 

York, with its influential periodicals, its 

superiority in art and music, its book sales, 

its publishing firms, and its attractions for 
the man of letters who must live by his 
pen, claims the honor. The latest idea is 
that our true literary capital ought to be 

Washington. Zhe National Republican, of 

that city, takes the calm of the vacation 

season to write an editorial on the subject. 

It begins at the root of things, as follows: 

‘‘Owing to the present vast extent of our 

territory and the certainty of its still further 

expansion in the future, it will be impor- 
tant to have a recognized central authority 
for settling the grammar and pronunciation 
of our language, so as to prevent the 
growth of provincial dialects.” One means 
for the end is then suggested in the shape 
of a national university. ‘‘ The establish- 
ment of the national university and the 
assemblage of a large literary population in 
this capital would make the learned socie- 
ty of Washington the supreme tribunal in 
matters of this kind. It would be unneces 
sary to have here a special academy, like 
the Della Crusca, of Florence, for the 
national university and its concomitant 
literary society would form an authority 
upon all questions relating to language, 
which would throughout all Saxondom 
command the highest respect.” But the 
designs of our ambitious contemporary do 
not end here, for, ‘‘in order that the City 
of Washington may properly perform this 
and all its other functions, as the literary 
capital of our widely-extended Republic, it 
will need, in addition to its university, all 
the incidental advantages which can be de- 
rived from literary clubs, learned societies, 
scientific associations, and every agency 
calculated to fill the city with an atmos- 
phere of learning. Prominent among these 
aids would be the rendering of it a book- 
publishing center.” There are at present, 
the Republican admits, few book houses or 
periodicals in Washington, which Jack the 
journal cheerfully explains by suggesting 
that ‘‘our country has hitherto been chiefly 
noted for its material progress. Its growth 
in wealth and population has satisfied the 
national ambition, so that even our intellect- 
ual culture has been fostered for purposes 
of utility, rather than from a disinterested 
love of learning and the arts. We are, 
however,” our contemporary thinks, ‘‘evi- 
dently entering upon a new era in our 
history, in which the worth of intellectual 
achievements will be more- highly es- 
teemed.” It seems that the ‘cultivated 
men of this nation” are now ‘earnestly 
demanding a center of authority for the 
intellectual empire of America, which shall 
be for our literary men as London is for 
those of England and Paris for thos: of 

France.” The Republican proves this by 

quoting an expression by James Russell 

Lowell, in ‘‘a recent edition of the works 

of Edgar Allan Poe,” published twenty- 

seven yearsago. What Mr. Lowell said was 
not that we needed a literary capital, but 
that we had none. Washington, he de- 
clared, seemed rather to tell a legend of 
former uselessness than to serve any pres- 
ent need. The Republican’s deduction, 
however, is that ‘‘the first requisite for 
giving unity, strength, and originality to 
our literature must be to make Washing- 
ton the recognized literary center of the 
nation, so that scholars may resort hither 
from all parts of the iand, to enjoy each 
other’s society and to receive that broad 











‘and liberal culture which can only be ob- 


tained by mingling in the refined society of 
a great capital.” It then proceeds to re- 
mark that much of the best literature ‘‘is 
but the good table-talk of the cultivated 
dwellers in capitals recorded. This truth 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








is abundantly verified by the details of the 
history of the intellectual life of London, 
especially in tbat of her taverns, coffee- 
houses, and clubs, in the age of Swift and 
Addison, of Pope and Prior.” After add- 
ing that the same was true of the London 
of ‘reckless Kit Marlow,” ‘‘rare Ben 
Johnson ”’ (sic), ‘‘many-sided Shakespeare,” 
and ‘‘melancholy Massenger ” (sic), it con- 
cludes with the reassuring thought that 
‘* what London has done for English litera- 
ture in the past Washington may do inthe 
future toward giving this nation a literature 
worthy of its power and the vast extent of 
its empire.” 

This lonely suggestion concerning the 
way to have a literary capital we grasp 
with enthusiasm. We had supposed that 
it was impossible to create such a head- 
quarters by artificial means, and that Lon- 
don and Paris were literary centers not 
because they were seats of government, 
but because they are the largest and richest 
cities in countries covering.a small extent of 
territory. But the influence of the stom- 
ach is potent, and perhaps the Republican 
isright. Washington has several renowned 
restaurants and for deviled crabs it beats 
the world. So we may look, hereafter, fora 
new Harvard in Willard’s dining-room, a 
more influential literary center than Os- 
good’s publishing house in Wormley’s res- 
taurant, and a clatter of knives and forks 
at Welcker’s that shall forever silence 
Harper & Brothers’ presses, 





TAE renewed popularity of that vener- 
able periodical, The North American Reeviv, is 
a surprise and a pleasure. A newsdealer at a 
hotel stand in this city said to us the other 
day that the /teview sold better than the maga- 
zines, and that he disposed of some 50 copies 
of the July issue. In the old days he never 
bought asinglecopy. This popularity is due to 
the selection of popular topics and well-known 
writers, so that even the daily papers have 
to come out with editorials on several articles 
in each issue of the Review. In common with 
them, we have already, of the contents of the 
September number, spoken of Hon. E. W. 
Stoughton’s reply to Judge Black’s recent 
article on the Electoral Commission, and of the 
notable articles on the labor question con- 
tributed by Col. Thomas A. Scott and “A 
Striker.’ The other articles are hardly less 
interesting. Dion Boucicault writes a gloomy 
article on ‘‘ The Decline of the Drama.’’ Mr. 
Boucicault says the public and the press are 
great sinners in the matter. We would sug- 
gest that, if the drama has declined, Mr. 
Boucicault has helped it along a little on 
the downward road and that people who live 
in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. Gen. 
McClellan criticises the late management of 
the Russian campaign. ‘*‘ How shall the Nation 
Regain Prosperity ?” is the question that David 
A. Wells essays to answer. ‘Reformed Juda- 
ism,’’ by Felix Adler, is, like Mr. Wells’s paper, 
a continuation from the Jast number. Mr. E. L. 
Burlingame contributes a fluent and judicious 
criticism of recent American novels. Alto- 
gether, The North American Review represents 
the best American thought quite as well as 
The Contemporary Review avd the Nineteenth 
Century do English, and its new popularity is 
deserved. 


.-The last four books in the Vest-Pocket 
Series are as choice and beautiful as any of 
their predecessors. They are Winter, closing 
up the reissue of Thomson’s Seasons ; Fuvorite 
Poems by Byron and Coleridge (a volume each); 
aud Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, in Lord Lytton’s 
translation, to which is added Fridolin, by the 
same author and translator. Itis really won- 
derful how much heart-stirring and soul-feed 
ing poetry can be packed into the hundred 
pages of these little selections from Byron and 
Coleridge. The old gems sparkle with re- 
newed luster in their modern settings. The 
outline illustrations are good, and, as in all the 
series, the little vignettes are chosen with ad- 

mirable taste. 


.. The * Ancient Classics for English Read- 
ers”? series has taken so well that a supple- 
mentary series is now in course of publication ; 
and a similar library of modern Continental 
volumes has just been begun, under the editor- 
ship of Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist. Dante is the 
first volume and is written by the editor. It gives, 
withthe accompanying translated selections, a 
good idea of the works of the great Florentine. 
Tasso, Voltaire, Rousseau, Moliére, Goethe, 
Schiller, Cervantes, Le Sage, and others will, 
we suppose, find a place in the series, which is 
published in this country by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., in much more attractive binding than 
its predecessor. 


.... Hour Irrepressibles (Loring) is announced 
onthe cover as ‘ Another Helen’s Babies” ; 


but in interest and ability it is considerably in- 
ferior to that famous work, which it resembles 
only in chronicliug the doings of children. We 
trust this family literature—children, hus- 
bands, wives, grandmothers, mothers in-law, 
girls, beaus, and cousins—will soon glut the 
market and be no more. Originality is good ; 
but endless imitation is tiresome and injurious. 


..The monthly supplement to The Popular 
Science Monthly, which has now been issued 
five times, is an excellent selection of important 
articles from English periodicals. The Sep- 
tember number contains ‘‘The Trial of Jesus 
Christ,” by Alexander Taylor Innes, and tbe 
New Testament part of Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
Encyclopedia Britannica article on the Bible, in 
cousequence of which the Free Church of Scot- 
land is going to try him for heresy. 


.. Under the title of Our Murriaye Vow T. 
Whittaker brings out a pretty volume in green 
and gold, consisting of a rubricated impre:sion 
of the Episcopal marriage service, together 
with a hymn anda homily. A marriage certifi- 
cate is contained in a pocket in the cover. 


.-A compact Travelers’ Note Book, with 
forms for keeping the principal events of a 
journey in small compass, is published by the 
Souvenir Publishing Company, whose office is 
No. 9 Bible House, in this city. 


.. The latest issue in Loring’s “ Tales of 
the Day’ is Two Kisses, a rather bright and 
pleasant story by the writer who adopts the 
pseudonym of Hawley Smart. The style is 
lively, but not polished. 


.. Forty eight plain tracts on single illus- 
trated leaves are issued in a packet by Thomas 
Whittaker for the Episcopal Evangelical 
Knowledge Society. They cover a wide range 
of topics. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


WE have not previously announced ‘ The 
Baroness of New York,’? a new poem by 
Joaquin Miller (Carleton); ‘‘The Wolf at the 
Door,” in the No Name Series (Roberts); the 
fifth and last volume of Landor’s ‘‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ (Roberts); a translation, by 
Harriet W. Preston, of Paul de Musset’s biog- 
raphy of his brother, Alfred de Musset (Rob- 
erts); a new edition of ‘‘The World’s Prog- 
ress,’”’? revised by F. B. Perkins (Putnam): 
‘““Tne Jews and their Persecutors,’’ by Eugene 
Lawrence (Harper); ‘‘Famous Poems,’ edited 
by Rossiter Johnson (Holt); ‘‘ A Vocabulary 
of the Philosophical Sciences,’”’ by Prof. C. P. 
Krauth (Sheldon); and a new rhetoric by Prof. 
A. 8. Hill, of Harvard University, the pub- 
lisher of which is not announced. 


‘““How New York is Fed”’ will be the title of 
the opening article in the forthcoming (Octo- 
ber) Scribner. The paper will deal in text and 
illustration with the great markets of the 
metropolis. 


A comical episode of boy-life and a country 
New Year’s Eve watch-meeting will be told by 
Sarah Winter Kelloggin St. Nicholas for Octo- 
ber. Thestory is to be illustrated by Champ- 
ney. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Poems of Places, edited by Hi by Henry W. Longfel- 

low. Switzerland and Austria. Sq. 18mo, pp. 

ix, 2t4. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. . . $1 00 
Traps Baitei with Orphan; or, Whatis the Mat- 

ter with Life Insurance? sd _— a 

Sq. an pp- 80. The same. 0 50 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Edmund Clar- 

ence Stedman. (Vest-Pocket _— ) 32mo, 

pp. 96. Thesame ......... 
The Ple:tsures of Hope. By Thom. as Campbell. 

illustrated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 








ce OM ccs. carrvespaceupceueeducacunaes 0 50 
Favorite Poems. By Robert Southey. Illus- 
trated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. %%5. 
MI og |v o.cunccsoteeandadadh cesdenasanetceus 050 
The Tale. Translated from the German of 
Goethe by Thomas Carlyle. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 86. Thesame........ .. .. 0 50 
ArizonaasitIs By Hiram C. Hodge. me pp. 
273. New York: Hurd & Hougnton.. 1 5U 
His Grendethete. Sq. 16mo, pp. iv, 192. New 
Gee IP eI I  wcdahdoasaeddes 1 00 


The Way of Life. A Service-book for Sunday- 
schools. Compiled by Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Sq. l6mo, pp. 119. The same. 0 75 
Aut ‘iécouenter of the Rev. William Arnot and 
Memoir by his Daughter, Mrs. A. Fleming. 
12mo, pp. vii, 511. New York: Robert Carter 
Ree sc te ee 200 
Moore’s Yorge. A Tale. By the author of the 
“Win and Wear” series. ™ Ismo, pp. = 
sccccece -- 125 
The Story of the Great Fire in ‘st. Joho, N. B.. 
June 20th, 1877. By George Stewart, Jr. ll- 
lustrated. 16mo, pp. 273. Toronto: Belford 
Brothers; Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & * 150 
The Old Bible and the New Science. By J. 
Thomas. D.D. 12mo, pp. 224. ~_ York: 
re ere 150 
Reason and Religion; with other sermons for 
the times. By Pierce Connelly, M.A. l6mo, 
Bo. iti, 187. Fameeepam: J.B. Lippincout & 


The eiunaaty Co ndition of City and Country 
Dwelling Houses. By George E. Waring, Jr. 
18mo, pp. 145. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 0 50 

a and Recitations (on genre 

‘dited by Miss L. Penney. 16mo, paper, pp. 
we New York: National ‘Temperance So- 
> Bee ees pag EEOTY ayy Bee Pane Pony Prt ee oreo 0 2 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by uving and Fairholt. With a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shakes 





e' Llustrated with Etchings by J. F. and W. W. 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, assau Street, i 
Sixty large 8, Drinived on yore pa ~l 


r 
india proofs of the plates, at 
ordi 





nary edition printed on fine paper rand sold at 3 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR 


OF 


REV. WILLIAM ARNOT. 


i2mo, $2.C0- 
; “ts wee of rare honesty, beauty, and utility.”—Week- 
y Rev 


The Hidden Life. 

Thoughts on Communion with God. By the 
FEV, ADOLP BAPGER: ........ cccccocasescenece $1 50 
Abraham the Friend of God. 

A Study fromthe Old Testament. By J. Os- 
WALD DykEs, D.D. 12mo 
Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on Ro- 
mans. Nineteenth edition 12mo .. ..... 175 


Bonar on the Person of Christ. 050 


Moore’s Forge. A Tale................0008+ 1% 
Blackberry Jam. 

By JOANNA H. MATHEWS, author of the £ 

EE IT Mdadaessdees <nicsedewadensseees 1 2 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. 

By Mrs. WALTON, author of “ Christie’s Old “ 

ME Se) dwnadac cavcascccagcdnaeedecdstgucess 13 
Jack o’? Lantern. 

For young children. Lllustrated...... ...... 1% 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Ss Cc H Oe oO is 
3 Years in 15 Weeks. 


See what is said below by parents—responsible 
Eartes—ae to*3 years’ schooling in 15 weeks,’ 
y 


T. D. KELLOGG’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING. 


NEW YORK, January 15th, 1869. 
MR T. D. KELLOGG: 
My DEAR §IR:—Itis but right. on your departure 
from Mr. Gibbens’ School. to+ xpress to you mya 
probation of the progress my son Otey has ma e 
under your instruction. When he went to you, in 
October, he could not read or spel'; now, in 
about three months, his reading is his greatest 
source of amusement and pleasure. Besides the 
four primers and readers he has mastered at school, 
he has read at home, entirely by himself. ten or 
twelve story books, of from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy pages each. He has ac- 
quired from you a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciple involved in decimal nvtation, and can numer- 
ate, notate, add, and subtract large numbers. with- 
out difficulty. He can write in print with great neat- 
ness and facility. understanding the use of capitals 
and principal punctuation marks, and is fast learn- 
ing script writing. Hehas attained a proficiency in 
spelling equal to that of the average of children who 
have been to school two or three years. All has 
been accomplished during the four hours deily of 
school, by methods which have inspired him with in- 
terest and delight in his studies, awakened observa- 
tion and thought,and made his progress easy and 
entirely free from unnatural forcing or mental 
strain. Yours verv truly, W.H.DE FORREST, 
16 East 45th St. and 463 Broome St. 
I take pleasure in endorsing as true of mv son Her- 
man all Mr. De Forrest says of his son Otey. 
-B. MOOYER 
132 E. 58th St. (now Bergen Point), Jersey City. 
I can speak in equally =srOne terms of Mr. Kellogg’s 
success with my son Willy, who was boar a beginner 
in the same class with Orey De Forre 
WILLIAM McCORMAC x $36 W.. 52d St. 








NEW YORK, Jan. 24th, 1871. 
T. D. KELLOGG, Esq: 

Dear Sir:—I sineeiely believe that my son Walter 
(year 1868-9) learned more from you in rach month 
that he was under your care thanin any year before 
or since. a ye A 

MUEL BISSICKS, 120 W. 44th St. 

*Among a Mince nasi number of pupils of differ- 
entages and grades, the three children here named 
were the only beginners then under my care. 


READING IN 5 WEEKS, or NO-PAY CLASS. 
Now in session daily, from 9:30 to 2-two anda 
half oe Open to visitors. 
YEARLY (LASS FOR BOYS, PRIMARY, 
6109 tas. opens Sept. lith. Pupils from a distance, 
where desired, waited on Se Lens from school. 
YEARLY CLA&sS FOR BOYS, JUNIOR, 10 
to 14 years, Ne Sept. 24th. 
KELLOGE, 


709 Sein Ave.. opp. Reservoir Square. 


Another Helen’s Babies. 


FOUR IRREPRESSIBLES: 


or, The Tribe of Benjamin, 





“is certainly a jolly book, full of good-natured, 
wholesome fun and rin’ing throughout with merry 
children’s laughter.”—Philadelphia City Item. 


Fifty cents in paper, $1 in cloth, at any bookstore or 
by mail, from 


LORING, Publisher. Boston. 


REV. socRrR COOK’s LECTURES. 
877—78 COPYRIGHTED 
HE Boston Dail Advertiser, 29 Court Street, Bos- 
ton, will publish the Preludes and Lectures of Rey. 

JOSEPH COOK, revised by himself from the reporter’s 
notes. In these lectures the most recent e xpositions 
of European and American theologians and scien- 
tists on Religion, Science, and their related topics. 
will be treated in brilliant and masterly style. Other 
courses of lectures of unusual interest are promised, 
which will also be reported. These features. in addi- 
tion to others long established, will make the Daily 
and the Weekly Advertiser for the coming year the 
most desirable of newspapers. Pric> of daily, to cler- 
gymen, $10 per annum; of weekly, $2 per annum, or 
ten copies to one address, $15. E.F. -V VATERS, Treas. 








te Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and just- 
y celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 
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Cet the Standard. 


“* It ought to be in every Library, also in every Acad- 
emy and in every School.’’—Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages 
containing coosiderably more than 
100,000 Words 1n its Vocabulary, 
with the correct Pronunciation, 

Definition, and Etymology. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED 

Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00. 

“The best English writers and the most particular 

American writers use Worcester as their authority.’ 

—New York Herald. 


*,*For sale by Booksellers generally, or - be sent 
carriage paid, upon receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTE & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
tn the United Statzs or Canada, on wm of FA. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
ishers. (2 HARPER’S a will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cer 

HARPER & BROTHERS. franklin Square. N. ¥ 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tlona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pensa. Send for catalogues and circulars 


ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 

185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK. 
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PREACHING AND THE PREACHER. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE PAN-PRESBY- 
TERIAN COUNCIL AT EDINBURGH. 





BY HOWARD CROSBY, LL D. 





THE word preaching, as representing the 
verbs xypiocew aud evayyeAifectaz, strictly is ap- 
plicable only to the proclamation of the Gospel 
to a lost world; but the present use of the word 
makes it also a representative of the verb 
didacxer, and so applicable to the continuous 
teaching of the pastor or teacher. [nd ed, this 
is probably the idea conspicuously present to 
the mind in the modern use of the word. The 
Churet of Christ certainly has these two dis- 
tinct offices to perform—to extend its bounds by 
presenting the glad tidings to those who are 
without, and to edify itself by meaus of the writ- 
ten Word—and those who represent the Church 
especially in these two several offices require 
different qualificatious and must use different 
methods. The evangelist meets an ignorant 
and often rebellious audience. He must deal 
in first principles, and have a ready wit to en- 
counter and overcome the yarious forms of op- 
position. The pastor, on the other hand, has 
before him a people who know God’s word 
with more or less proficiency and who are ready 
and desirous to know more. These docile 
hearts form the buik of his audience, while 
here and there among them there may be an 
untutored or skeptical mind. 

It is the work of the pastor a3 a preacher 
which we propose to consider in this paper. 

We may very readily divide the subject into 
three parts, having reference respectively to 
the Aim he has in view, the Means he bas to 
use, and the Manner in which he is to use 
them. — 

I. The aim he’ has in. view.—This aim should 
be no other than that for which the Head of 
the Church commissioned him, and this we 
find clearly stated in Eph. iv, 11, 12: ‘And he 
gave some to be apostles, and some to be 
prophets, and some to be evangelists, and some 
to be pastors and teachers, witb a view to per- 
fect the saints, unto a ministerial work, unto a 
building up of the body of Christ.’’ All the 
forms of Christian ministry, then, have the one 
aim—the rearing of the spiritual and only true 
Church of Christ to its full proportions as they 
shall appear in the final day of glory. The 
evangelists gather in from without; and the 
pastors and teachers use the material thus 
gathered, with whatever the church itself fur- 
pishes, in strengthening, enlarging, beautify- 
ing, and unifying the whole structure. 

We have interpreted this passage of the 
spiritual Church first because the body of 
Christ is a spiritual body, according to the 
Scripture (I Cor. xiii, 27)—‘‘ Ye are the body 
of Christ’’—where no reference is had to an 
outward organization ; and, secondly, because 
the perfecting of God’s saints or holy ones is a 
spiritual process, the author of which is the 
Holy Spirit, whose work cannot be marked by 
man-drawn lines. The moment we lose sight of 
this spiritual character of the Church we intro- 
duce other aims than the perfecting of the saints 
and the edifying of the body of Christ. We 
then strive to establish forms, we seek to exalt 
parties, we magnify trifles, and the builders, 
instead of working together to complete the 
common etructure, are tempted away into by- 
plays and fancies that often even exhibit an- 
tagonisms. 

Where there should be a going up of the 
walls of Jerusalem with a united heart to the 
work there will be something of a Babel confu- 
sion and frustration. The great errors which 
haveso rent and torn Christendom and brought 
reproach on the name of Christ have largely 
arisen from substituting a formal and external 
for a spiritual and invisible Church. The Papal 
enormity has all its power from this source, 
and exactly as Protestant believers have con- 
formed to this vicious principle have they lost 
the health and vigor of normal Christianity. 

The sanctification of believers is a process, 
and not a new birth, as is conversion. The 
young plant is to be watched and tended. There 
is the blade and the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. Pastors and teachers are God’s 
husbandmen to care for this. This is God’s 
order for bringing the crop to the harvest. 
There is no short cut to the desired end, as 
some would have it. There must be experi- 
ence and experience takes time. No man can 
wish himself or believe himself into the results 
of experience. His effort will only end in a 
vain conceit and put him out of the order of a 
true growth. The two favorite symbols of the 
spiritual life, as given usin the Scriptures, are 
the building mounting higher and higher 
toward completion and the plant growing 
larger and larger from the seed. Now, this 
spiritual life, thus advancing, must not be con- 
founded with esthetic and intellectual culture. 
In this way Christianity is confounded with 
civilization. While it is very true that spiritua 
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life must civilize men, it is very far from truth 
that civilization Christianizes men. Greece in 
her Periclean day of art and philosophy and 
literature was a debased nation (or cluster of 
nations) in her religion. The age of Italian 
culture under the Medicis was an age of ram~ 
pant vice, and the Olympus of Louis Quatorze 
displayed very few features of Christianity. 
The aim of the Christian preacher is not to ciy-~ 
ilize man, however naturally such a result may 
follow his faithful activity. He does not teach 
agriculture or the fine arts. He does not dis- 
tribute spades or make violins. He wishes 
man to receive God’s revealed truth, which 
makes wise to salvation. He deals altogether 
with that truth, because he acts simply as 
God’s messenger and agent to build up the 
soul in godliness or godlikeness. Many a. 
Christian mivister has apparently forgotten 
that man was a sinner and needed to be saved 
from his sius, and that he was ignorant and 
needed to be instructed in righteousness, and 


- accordingly has ceased to perfect the saint, 


while he gave his attention to adorn the citizen. 
Perhaps the most insidious enemy of the truth 
is in action when culture takes the place of 
religion and the minister of Christ becomes 
the social or political philosopher. As against, 
then, the mere establishment of ecclesiastieal 
organization or the mere regard for man’s 
temporal welfare, the aim of the Christian 
preacher is the development of the life of 
Christ in the individual mav, and so in the 
community. For this end only he has received 
the commission from his Lord, and in this aim 
only can he expect the Lord’s presence. 
“Go ye and disciple all nations’? is the 
commission ; ‘*Lo! I am with you alway” is 
the promise. We cannot disjoin the two. 
The discipling to Christ is clearly defined as 
promoting and maintaining the union of 
branches to the. vine—a life-union, by which 
much fruit is developed through the vine’s 
force. ‘‘ lam the vine (says our Lord), ye are the 
branches ;. severed from me yecan do 
nothing. Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
my disciples.” Bringing souls to Christ and 
confirming them in Christ—this is discipling, 
this is the Church’s work (through its repre- 
sentatives especially wrought), and in this 
work the Lord’s prospering presence is 
pledged. The pastor’s especial part of this 
work is the confirmation of the discipleship, 
aud to this end his preaching is to be mainly di- 
rected. In this duty we consider 

Il. The means he has to use. As the end 
is a spiritual one, the means are neither 
material nor carnal. The use of phys- 
ical force to build up the Church of Christ 
might be treated simply as an absurdity, 
if alas! the theory had not crystallized it- 
self into fearful practice, staining the earth 
with the blood of its victims and bring- 
ing the name of Christianity into reproach and 
contempt before the world. While Pro- 
testants are not likely to consider the sword 
as a means of grace, although in the past their 
record is by no means a clean one; yet even 
among Protestants, who would loathe the 
thought of a propagandism vi et armis, there 
may be a violence of public opinion, a tyran- 
ny of dogma, which would make uniform 
creed and practice at the expense of convic- 
tion. Such a method of evangelization has 
the spirit, if not the letter of physical force. 
Itis a disguised form of Popery. It is em- 
inently human, and not divine. 

If man’s will is to be enfranchised, itis the 
truth alone than can make it free, and nota 
majority power, by threat or otherwise. So all 
appeals to partisan feeling, to national pride, 
to personal advantage, to philosophic symme- 
try are but the use of carnal weapons, which 
are never mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin and error. To 
bring a soul into union with Christ or to es- 
tablish a soul in this heavenly alliance is so 
exotic to all natural thought tbat nothing can 
be found in the natural apparatus of man for 
the work. God only can furnish the means, as 
he alone has revealed the aim. His wordis 
the spiritual sword. It is living and powerful 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
lt is the entrance of that word that giveth 
light. It is that word which is the truth that 
purifies. It is that word which regenerates and 
makes wise unto salvation. It is that word in 
which the Spirit dwells and with which the 
Spirit acts upon the Heart of man. There 
is no other agency which shares the honor with 
the Word. Itis the only lamp for our feet, 
the only light for our path. It is a jealous 
Word, as God is ajealous God. It will have no 
partner in making wise the simple and in con- 
verting the soul. Itis from God. All else is 
from map. Itis that Word, therefore, which the 
preacher is to wield in the administration of 
his high oftice. All truth is susceptible of 
illustration, arrangement, and comparison, and 
can be pressed on the attention by argument 
drawn from its own character. This fact sug- 





gests the true range of the preacher’s ad- 
dresses to his people. He is never to lose sight 
or let his hearers lose sight of the divine rey- 
elation. Each effort of his mind and tongue 
is only to make God’s truth more apparent in 
its relations and applications. If he turn to 
ereet a philosophic scheme, the result of his 
own speculations, he is no longer a preacher 
of God’s Word. If he become a mere coun- 
selor of worldly wisdom, though he may be a 
very useful citizen, he has laid aside his dis- 
tinctive calling. If he seek to amuse and de- 
light his audience with elaborate rhetoric, he 
has abandoned his holy work. Whatever will 
turn the attention of his hearers from God’s 
Word to man’s word is false preach- 
ing, however favorably it may be considered 
by the community. Very different from 
all this is the fact that the preacher 
must use his tones, his look, his action in full 
sympathy with his theme. The rhetoric, as 
well as the philosophy and wisdom, that legit- 
imately flows from the power of God’s Word 
in his own heart partakes of the holiness of 
its source, and is not to be confounded with 
that wisdom of words which the Greeks seek 
after. The man who speaks God’s Word is a 
living man, with his own marked individuality, 
and notan automaton; and, hence, the forms of 
his deliverances must partake of his idiosyn- 
cracy. But these are only forms, and, if natural 
orif even cultivated with godly purpose, will not 
mar or hinder, but rather fitly present the truth 
of God. There appears often a virtual distrust 
of the power of God’s Word in the preaching 
of ourday. A Christian minister thinks he 
must meet the enemies of the truth on (their 
ground, and not on God's. He must argue with 
the materialist or the pantheist on purely 
scientific or metaphysical grounds. He must 
enter the lists as a geologist, a biologist, or a 
linguist. He must talk learnedly of the stone 
age and pre-adamite man, of protoplasm and 
natural selection. In order to this, he must 
read all the philosophers and scientists and 
become a cosmical Humboldt; while the Book 
of God must be proportionately neglected. 
Well, Satan gets him down into the world’s 
arena and is satisfied. He’ll not convert souls 
or edify saints in that region; but he'll 
get mapy a commendation in the news- 
papers. We desire to protest against 
this perversion of preaching. We insist that 
the preacher is uttering a revelation from God, 
and not acting a philosopher of the schools. 
The Bible furnishes him with quite strong 
enough weapons for any form of infidelity. 
The battle can be fought out on the grand 
principles enunciated in the Word, and need 
never be carried into the detailed technics of a 
specialty. If a preacher knows his Bible well, 
he is ready for any opponent, from Porphyry 
to Strauss. God made his revelation a com- 


‘plete one for its purpose of saying man, and 


there is a dishonoring of that revelation when 
the imaginations of men are deemed a neces- 
sary addendum to it. Men’s affections, not 
their intellects, are the hindrances to God’s 
truth ; and, accordingly, if the contest can be 
brought into the intellectual field, and so re- 
lieve the heart from the pressure of spiritual 
truth, men are satisfied. Argumentation can 
go on forever then with much plausibility, the 
unbeliever being perhaps more thoroughly 
acquainted with scientific facts, which he can 
dextrously manage to his advantage, while 
his heart is unassailed and unmolested in its 
godlessness. The Bible is God’s attack onthe 
heart, and preachers lose all their vantage 
when they prefer man’s attack on the intellect. 
God’s Scriptures being then the preacher’s 
material, we consider 

III. The manner in which he is to use them.— 
First, negatively in no way in which he may 
mar their force. Any putting of the mau be- 
fore his message is a detraction from the maj- 
esty of the word. A direct egotism in dog- 
matic assertion or an indirect egotism in the 
parade of learning on the part of the preacher 
is an obscuration of the Scriptures. His man- 
ner of dealing with the sacred oracles should 
show him a receiver, as well as a distributor, 
He should act as the disciples who took the 
loaves from the Master and distributed them to 
the multitude. His humility would point the 
hearer to the common source whence he, as 
well as they, derived their spiritualfood. Itis 
not what Dr. This or Prof. That says which edi- 
fies the Church, but what the Holy Ghost 
saith; and every one who occupies the high 
position of a teacher in the Church should be- 
ware of a species of blasphemy equally in 
uttering human dicta as the Word of God and 
in uttering the Word of God as if it were hu 
man dicta. If egotism be a grievous fault in 
preaching, still more grievous is the transmu- 
tation of instruction to amusement. To rob 
the Word of its solemnity, to associate the 
great themes of sin, judgment, repentance, 
pardon, the Cross -of Christ, and eternal. 
life with merriment and laughter, isan outrage 
upon the truth and a wo to the Church. The 


trifling jest and low wit that sometimes dis- 
grace the pulpit must, we may Delieve, send a 
shudder through the ranks of the attending 
angels who watch the movements of the 








Church on earth. The eccentricities of the 
pulpit, as these buffooneries are euphemistically 
called, are but new wounds inflicted on our 
Lord in the house of his friends, causing deep 
grief to spiritual minds and hardening careless 
hearts against all the approaches of the divine 
grace. Loose-minded men flock to such 
preachers, and their churches are Sunday the- 
aters, not for edification, but for titillation. 

A rough or careless manner in preaching may 
mar the delivery of the truth, suggesting a 
mere perfunctory performance, and so, we may 
say, taking the heart out of the service. This 
is an error all too common. The minister 
goes through his duty as though it were the 
turving of a crank or the working of a pump. 
His mutter is most mechanically arranged, and 
his manner matches his arrangement. Many 
lean cougregations derive their emaciated con- 
dition from this sort of tending. Instead of a 
shepherd, the minister is no more than a hire- 
ling and careth not forthesheep. He gets his 
pay, and then alas! Aas to perform his task. 

Now, in direct opposition to all this, we say 
secondly and positively that the manner of 
the preacher should be earvest, natural, and 
svlemn, and the preaching should be simple, 
clear, and fresh. Earnestness becomes the 
awful importance of the truth conveyed. 
Where eternal life or death is at stake anything 
short of earnestness is mockery. A soul alive 
to the transcendent character of Scripture 
themes will speak so that men will fain bear; 
and any personal defects of the speaker will be 
forgotten in the impression made by his fer- 
venecy. The seraph has touched his lips with a 
live coal from off the altar, and that is enough. 
He has an eloquence far beyond the schools, 
Aye, the school eloquence he will avoid. He 
will shun it as the wisdom of this world, which 
is not to be mingled with the Gospel of Christ. 
He will not be thinking how he should accent 
this syllable or round that sentence, ever look- 
ing in a glass, as the elscutionists do; but he 
will be himself while forgetting himself, and 
speak out of the fullness of a godly heart. 
This was Paul’s way. This will be Ais way. 
His natwratness will thus be a necessary accom- 
paniment of his earnestness. Equally neces- 
sary will be his solemnity, He speaks about 
God, before whom the angelic host veil their 
faces ; and he speaks about human sin and mis- 
ery aud agony; and be speaks about a cross 
all bloody with the drops of expiation; ard 
amid such thoughts he can only be solemn. 
The Bible is a solemn book. It brings a 
solemn message. Its proclaimer must be a 
solemn preacher. His preaching will be sim- 
ple, because he has to deal with youthful or 
uutrained minds and because the Gospel in 
Jesus Christ isa simplicity—7 amZdryc 7) ele tov 
Xpicrov, It is adapted to the young and illit- 
erate, because it concerns the development of 
the affections, and not that of the noetic 
powers. Preaching above the heads of the 
people is correctly noted as a grievous error in 
the Christian mipistry. The effect upon tke 
congregation may be imposing, but it is not 
edifying. They may admire tne learning of 
the preacher, according to the law ‘* ommne igno- 
tum pro mirifico”’; but there is surely no pas- 
ture lor the sheep of the covenant in all this. 
For like reasons, the preaching should be elear ; 
not intertwisted in its argument, or choked 
with tropes, or Delphic in its allusions, or 
vague in its connections. Clean definitions, 
plain arguments, incisive language sbould be 
used by a distinct and expressive voice. 

With this, the preaching should be ever fresh. 
This can be the result only of faitnful and 
continual study,a constant searching of the 
Word, and an eye trained to see its illustrations 
and adaptations. The preacher who depends 
upon old preparations becomes dull, monot- 
ovous, commonplace. To the thorough stu- 
dent of the Bible ali Nature and life become 
reflective of its glories ; and the divine iliumin- 
ation thus penetrates the universal frame of 
things, till everything gives forth a holy light. 
But it is only the Bible student, with heart 
sanctified in his work, who can s0 mount from 
Nature to Nature’s God. Nature’s infinite 
variety will minister to him in illustrating the 
Word. Moreover, a careiul habit of study will 
place the truth itself in a hundred afferent 
phases and positions to the mind, the 
knowledge of which (like the varied 
views of a statue) gives roundness and relief 
to the subject. Now, if our view of the aim, 
means, aud manner of the preaching be correct, 
we cau easily draw the conclusion that the 
training of preachers should be pre-emiuently 
a biblical training. The theological seminary 
should be a Bible-school. ‘Lext-buoks on 
theology should have a secondary place to the 
books of exegesis. Exegetics should be a 
more promineut chair than systematic theology. 
Or, rather, the systematic theology should ve 
resolved into an exegetic theology, gatnered 
and constructed by the students directly from 
the Hebrew ana Greek, under the skilled guid- 
ance of biblical scholars. 

The great defect of some of our theological 
seminaries is that they do xot teach the bible. 
They teach about the Bible; but they do not 
teach the Bible itself. ‘The power of the Church 
for the truth will be greatiy increased when 
every minister goes forth to his high vocation 
thoroughly charged (like an electric battery) 
with the Word of God. 

In this brief essay I have been obliged 
to restrict myself to one line of thought; 
the most important hoe connected with 
toe subject. Hence, I have said nothing of 
the way to construct se1mous; or the way to 
deliver them (Whether from manuscript or 
not); or of the /enyth of the sermon; or the 
kind—topical, textual, or expositional. Nor 
have I spoken of personal appearance and 
manner iu the pulpit, or a preacher’s mode of 
life among his people. All these subjects, full 
of interest and importance and belonging to 
our theme, had to be omitted by reason of the 
shortness of the time that could be allowed to 
the paper. 

1 cannot, however, conclude this sketch 
without emphasizing -the fact that for the 
preacher, as we detfiue him, the first of all qual- 
ltications is a consecratea heart. Ifthe aim, 
the means, and the manner of the preaching be 
spiritual, surely, the preacher is to ve a spiritual 
man. Heaven’s message must come from one 
in close reiations with Heaven, He that speaks 
the oracles must possess tae afflatus. Any 
other agency will distort the truth. 

Let him that speaks for Christ see to it that 
his life is hid with Cariss. 
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Religions Antelligence. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


Since the reunion of the two branches of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, consummated 
last May, the denomination has been moving 
on steadily and harmoniously. The Church 
Boards are continued, as we understand it, as 
they were before the union; no changes to be 
made until the next General Conference,in 1880, 
The Discipline of the Church has, however, 
been finished and published by the ‘‘ Book 
Concern of the Methodist Protestant Church,’’ 
at Baltimore. The book is scarcely more than 
a third as large as that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It opens with a historical pre- 
face, which sketches the rise of Methodism 
in England, its propagation in America, the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, and the reasons which led to 
the establishment of the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church. In nearly every General Confer- 
ence from the beginning of the present century 
to the secession of 1828-30 there were some 
who wanted a change in the polity so as to 
admit Jaymen to a share in the government of 
the Church. The General Conference fre- 
quently rejected petitions praying for the 
admission of laymen into that body. Between 
the years 1820 and 1830 the minority became 
somewhat clamorous, issuing a periodical 
which advocated their views vigorously. A 
feeling of some hostility began to grow up 
between the reformers, as they were called, and 
those who defended the government of the 
Church, and the reformers said some sharp 
things about the Church. There were, in con- 
sequence, church trials, and some of the re- 
formers found themselyes put outside the 
denomination, This was the case with qnite a 
number of ministers. Others followed yolun- 
tarily, and concerted action was soon taken for 
the organization of a new chureh. 


done at 





This was 
3altimore,in 1830, the distinguishing 
features of the new organization being the 
rejection of the episcopacy and the admission 
of laymen into both general and annual con- 
ferences. 

The new Church had a fair start ; but a cause 
of dissension soon arose in its own bosom, 
leading finally to a division, in 1858. The 
Northern conferences objected to being in 
official relations with the Southern conferences, 
because the latter tolerated slavery ; and the re- 
sult was two organizations, the Methodist 
Church (North) and the Methodist Protestant 
Chureh (South). The abolition of slavery re- 
moved the sole cause of separation, and last 
May saw the Church happily reunited. 

The present Discipline is a combination of 
those of the two churches. 


We are surprised 
that it makes no reference 


to the terms of 
union; but the greatest mistake of all was to 
omit in the *‘ Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Joint Convention” the most important docu- 
ment brought before the convention—the basis 
of union. If the proceedings of this convention 
deserve a more permanent form than could be 
given them in the Church papers, the basis of 
union is certainly entitled to the same dis- 
tinction. We trust that, if another edition is 
printed, the basis will be inserted. 


The ecclesiastical system of the Church 
differs widely from that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The articles of religion are the 
same in both; but there are differences in the 
ritual. 

The Church has quarterly and annual con- 
ferences, like the parent body, and a quadren- 
nial general conference. It, however, has no 
bishops or presidiog elders, and recognizes but 
one order in the ministry, that of elder. ‘* All 
elders in the Church of God are equal; but 
ministers are forbidden to be lords over God's 
heritage or to have dominion over the faith of 
the saints.’”? The stationing of the ministers 
is not done by the president, but by the confer- 
ence itself. The conference, we believe, usually 
appoints a committee, who arrange the appoint- 
ments and report to the conference. Every 
minister, if dissatisfied with his appointment, 
has an appeal to the conference. The pres- 
ident of the conference holds office a year, 
like the chief officer of the English Wesleyans. 
The conference is composed of an equal num- 
ber of laymen and ministers, and receives 
preachers and elects to elder’s orders by vote. 
Elders are ordained by the president, assisted 
by two or more elders in the laying on of 
hands. Each annual conference is authorized 
to carry on home mission work within its own 
boundaries, appointing the missionaries, and 
opening stations. 

The General Conference is the chief legisla- 
tive body of the Church. Half its delegates 
are laymen and its president is elected for the 
term of four years. It has power to review 
the proceedings of the annual conferences 
and annul any action deemed unconstitutional. 
It has power to revise the discipline, and to 
make rules and regulations for every depart- 
ment of the Church. A set of restrictive 





rules provides that the itinerancy shall not be 
abolished, and that annual conferences shall 
not be allowed to station the ministers longer 
than five years successively in the same station 
or circuit. 

In the society the members by vote decide 
upon the reception of probationers into mem- 
bership, try and expel members, and purchase 
orsell property, etc. Probationers are received 
by the pastor. The quarterly conference, 
which is composed of the ministers, preachers, 
exhorters, stewards, and trustees of a station 
or circuit, licenses to preach and exhort and 
hears appeals. Theclass system is recognized 
and every member is required to attend his 
class once a week. The leader is elected by 
the members of his class. 

Such are the main features of the Discipline 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
American Wesleyans, a small body, number- 
ing about 20,000, use a similar form of gov- 
ernment; and the two might unite, if the Wes- 
leyans would make less of their opposition to 
secret societies. There ought to be not more 
than five Methodist branches in the country, 
three of which might be Episcopal, one non- 
Episcopal, and one Congregational. Of the 
three former there would be, of course, the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, and the African Methodist Episcopal, 
formed by the union of the Colored A. M. E. 
and A. M. E. Zion Churches. 





THE Rey. Dr. E. de Presgensé writes to 
the London Christian World concerning the 
condition of Protestantism in France as fol- 
lows: 


‘“«One of the most dangerous results of the 
_ crisis will certainly be the increase in 
‘rance of the irritation against and antipathy 
to Ultramontane Catholicism, which is compro- 
mising itself equally by its imprudence and 
violence. Protestantism might soon acquire a 
most important influence in the country if it 
could only rise above those miserable divisions 
by which it has been weakened forso many 
years. I mentioned to you some time ago that 
tne late ministry had nominated a commission 
of magistrates and politicians, whose object 
was to be not to impose, but to propose a soju- 
tion which might iead to the pacification of 
men’s minds. This commission, presided over 
by the illustrious M. Dufaure, appears to have 
determined on the convocation of a fresh synod 
as soon as the upshot of the political crisis has 
been declared. Taisis the best thatit could 
do. The Church will thus be once more called 
upon to settle its own affairs. This second 
synod will meet, however, as I judge, under 
circumstances of yet greater difficulty than the 
first. It will be composed of three parties, not 
easily reconciled—tirst, the party of the Right, 
which will not admit for a moment the idea of 
a division of the temporalities of the Church 
and refuses to the Ritualistic party even the 
right to call itself Protestant, offering it but 
one ultimatum—submission to the ¢octrinal 
decisions of the Synod; second, the Rational- 
istic party, which refuses to submit, and de- 
clares, not without valid reasons, that, having 
lived and grown up for more than half a cen- 
tury under the protection of the Concordat of 
Napoleon I, it cannot now be ignominiously 


expelled; lastly, the Right Center, a third’ 


party, composed of moderate men, will hear 
nothing of a solution the result of which 
would be to confer on Orthodoxy exorbitant 
privileges, and, therefore, seeks, but in vain, a 
Jormula concordie sufficiently elastic to compre- 
hend all differences, while maintaining an ap- 
posers of respect for the Confession of Faith 
of 1872. 


He thinks the Rationalists will refuse to sit in 
the Synod, and that the Right Center will refuse 
to be dominated by the Orthodox party, who, 
he says, seem unwilling to make any conces- 
sions. If the Church were free from its alli- 
ance with the state the difficulties which now 
divide the Church would soon disappear. 


....The members of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Hammersmith, London En- 
gland, have addressed a note to the Bishep of 
London, in which, after stating that the vicar 
of the church has discontinued the use of 
altar-lights and certain vestments and practices 
pronounced illegal by the Privy Council, they 
say: 

“Many of us would regard disestablishmeut 
as a great evil, aud are fully alive to the dan- 
gers incident to any violent disruption between 
Church and state; but,if blow after blow is to 
be struck at the Church’s liberties, if one of the 
advantages of Establishment (a voice in the 
constitution of the Final Court of Appeal) is 
to be denied her, and union with the state is 
to mean bondage, with but one way of deliv- 
erance, it cannot be surprising if Churchmen 
should at length decide to purchase freedom 
even at the expense of prestige and property. 
We are, of course, aware that, if the Church 
were disestablished, the state would continue 
to have a voice in the settlement of disputes 
where pecuniary rights are concerned ; but the 
Chureh, we believe, would no longer be the 
object of special penal legislation, and the 
secular courts would cease to alter, under pre- 
tense of interpreting, her laws.’’ 


The Bishop, in reply, warns them that, in im- 
peaching so high and honorable a tribunal, 
they have reason to suspect of themselves that 
their strong feelings and prepossessions have 
somewhat warped their judgments and im- 
paired their charity. 


...-The Rey. R. C. Flower who, with a num- 
ber of followers, seceded a few months ago, as 
noticed in our columns, from the denomination 
known as the Disciples of Christ, at Alliance, 





O., on account of liberal views, has started a 
large-sized quarto paper, called the Independent 
Age. The Age thus describes the movement : 


‘On the fourth of last February, a large por- 
tion of the Disciple Church, of Alliance, to- 
gether with their minister, R. C. Flower, with- 
drew from the Disciple denomination and or- 
ganized themselves iuto an Independent Chris- 
tian Church. The cause of the separation from 
the old church was that certain doctrines were 
taught by the Disciple denomination to which 
they could not consistently subscribe to or 
teach. A new organization was the result, 
kuown and called the Independent Christian 
Chureh. It has no creed but the Bible, grants 
to all the right of choice in baptism and in all 
matters of Christian faith. They invite all 
who believe in God, Christ, and the beautiful, 
to come and worship with them. They believe 
in an independent church, in which all men 
can worship according to the dictates of the 
conscience, believing that the man who follows 
his convictions of right, after availing himself 
of all the light he can command, is the bivhest 
type of man known to God or man; and, that 
tbe time has come when the followers of Christ 
should be judged by life and character, and not. 
by obedience to outward forms and cere- 
monies.”’ 


The Age says the membership of the Church 
has greatly increased. 


....The senior editor of The Observer, who is 
now traveling in Europe, gives the following 
facts about Protestantism in France,iu one of 
his letters : 


‘¢The Reformed Church of France has five 
hundred and forty parishes, with five hundred 
and ninety five pastors supported by the state, 
with about fifty assistant ministers who are 
maintained by the people themselves. The 
Evangelical Union of Churches embraces about 
fifty congregations and-is actively evgaged in 
the work of missions. The‘ Central Society’ 
is wholly supported by the Reformed Church 
and is at work to reestablish Protestantism 
wherever it has been put down in times past. 
It has agents in various parts of the state, to 
gather Protestants into churches and schools ; 
and as soon as achurch is organized it appoints 
a pastor, who is afterward supported by the 
state. Yet it adds only about cone chureh a 
year to its numbers. It has aschool of the- 
ology, where young men are gratuitously in- 
structed. In support of the various agencies 
which I have mentioned above, about four 
hundred thousand dollars are raised every year 
by the Protestants of France, in addition to 
what they raise for their own chureh work. 
This ‘Central Society’ and the ‘Evangelical 
Society ’ keep one hundred and seventy men at 
work through the year, and the success attend- 
ing them, though small compared with the 
progress in other countries, is sufficient to 
encourage further effort.”’ 


...-.The Freewill Baptists hold their Gen- 
eral Conference at Fairport, N. Y., in October. 
The Morning Star says one of the subjects to 
receive the attention of the Conference, which 
is triennial, is the celebration of the centenary 
of the denomination, which is near at hand. 

“There is also a question of a Convention 
of all Free Communion Baptists which, even if it 
were not likely to come up of itself, would be 
raised by the report of a committee appointed 
under the following resolution at the New En- 
gland Convention, in Lawrence, last May : 

‘‘That, in our opinion, the time has come for 
the calling of a General Convention ofall Free 
Communion Baptists,and we recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to present the 
matter to the next General Conference and to 
have full power to act in the premises. 

“Tn this country, North and South, there are 
numerous Christian organizations which are 
Baptist in doctrine but hold to the freedom 
of the Lord’s table. Betng apart, their work, 
especially in its benevolent aspects, must be 
comparatively weak and inefficient. Would it 
not be a good thing to try and concentrate the 
sympathies and activities of these bodies? 

“‘Weunderstaud that the subject of changing 
the quarterly meeting system, with the purpose 
of improving it and making the sessions less 
frequent, is to be presented to the Conference.”’ 


.... The. Wesleyan Reform Union is a small 
and apparently decreasing body of English 
Methodists. They held their 29th annual 
meeting recently. Councillor E. Dickinson 
was chosen president. The general report 
stated that there were signs ofa closer union 
among the members, that there was more life 
in some of the churches and a higher regard 
felt for the distinctive principles of the Unicn. 
The statistical returns from the churches 
ealled for serious consideration, and the com- 
mittee hoped that the circuits might be stirred 
up to the employment of more efficient agen- 
cies for the promotion of the work of God. 
The state of the Sabbath-schools was far from 
satisfactory. The following are the statistics 
of the Union: Chapels and preaching places, 
222; decrease, 1. Preachers, 503; decrease, 18. 
Preachers on trial, 96; increase, 19. Ministers, 
18; decrease, 1. Leaders, 443; decrease, 10. 
Members, 7,246; decrease, 82. Members on 
trial, 409; increase, 21. Sabbath-schools, 177; 
increase, 3. Scholars, 18,153; increase, 447, 


....1tis reported from Rome that the General 
Council of the Associations of Catholic Youth, 
under the presidency of Cardinal Borromeo, 
has resolved to invite all the Italian Catholic 
societies to nominate committees in every pro- 
vincial center, in order that these may turn 
their most serious attention to the following 
subjects: 1st, pious works and prayers; 2d, 
the propaganda for the continuous gathering 
of Peter’s pence and diffusing the words of 
infallibility; 3d, Catholic work in general; 
4th, the grand questions of instruction, and 





the best system by which to acquire contro |! 
over the education of the people; 5th, the 
propaganda of the Catholic press ; 6th, social 
economy and its propaganda; 7th, Christian 
images ; ®th, the organization of pilgrimages ; 
9th, the Holy Land and the Eastern Question. 
It is further stated that the Universal Catholic 
League, which we have already referred to, is 
an accomplished fact. It bas received the 
blessing of tae Pope and is under the dir-ction 
of Cardinal Orizlia di San S'efano. 


...- The United Presbytery of Illinois suggest 
in the following a vigorous campaign against 
secret societies : 


‘* Whereas, It is well known to all observing, 
reading, and intelligent persons that secret and 
oath-bound societies now to a great extent 
hold in their hands the re ns of civil govern- 
ment, controling elections, corrupting legisla- 
tion, and preventing justice in civil courts ; 
and, whereas, it is equally obvious that they 


-exert a pernicious influence against the inter- 


ests of Christianity, and against the peace and 
prosperity of the Church, by decoying the un- 
warg into thetr anti-Christian lodges, by sway- 
ing the discision of church courts, and deter- 
ring editors and Gther public characters from 
discus-ing and exposing the evils of secretism ; 
therefore, 


** Resolved, 1. That it becomes church courts 

and all who have an influence for good to ex 
pose, in every lawful way, the ill-doings and 
very being of such associations.” 
It also appointed a committee te take steps in 
reference to representation in the National 
Anti-Seeret Convention, which meets in Day- 
ton, in October. 

...-The Lutheran proves to be altegether in 
tractable. It refuses to believe that we did not 
willfu'ly misrepresent the General Council, and 
intimates that our religious columns are made 
up of ‘superficial chit chat.’? Of course, this 
is a late, very late discovery, for until last week 
The Lutheran has been a very liberal patron of 
these columns, and, of course, it would not copy 
* superficial chit-chat.’ It disclaims being “a 
newspaper in the sense of a gossipy sheet,” in 
answer to our charge that it had neglected to 
report the proceedings of the Synodical Coun- 
cil, the lergest Lutheran body in the United 
States. Weinfer, therefore, that the proceed- 
ings of this body are regarded in The Lutheran 
office in thelight of gossip. The Lutheran’s 
reply is in many respects so remarkable that 
we incline to believe that, like the previous 
paragraph, it ‘‘ was not written or seen by the 
editor before publication.”’ 


..-. The Churchman states that some of the 
Western Churchmen, led by Bishop McLaren, 
are making arrangements for a conference of 
clergymen and laymen at Chicago, which is to 
be in some respects like the Church Congress : 

“The subjects to be discussed are practical, 
and not doctrinal; the opinion prevailing that 
the Church has hed enough of controversy, es- 
pecially on matters which had better be left 
to the decision of the next General Council of 
the Catholic Church, whenever in God’s good 
time that may be. Fora brief outline of sub- 
jects,we may say that they will be Church exten- 
sion, Christian education, tbe provicocial and 
cathedral systems, and methods of Christian 
work, or of Cnristianizing the various races 
which make up so largely the population of 
the West. Indeed, every topie of a practical 
nature will be considered in due order. Much 
of the same method of presenting such topics 
will be followed at this conference as has been 
at the Churen Congress.”’ 


...-Tbhe annual report of the London Free 
and Open Church Association states that there 
has been an almost uninterrupted increase in 
the number of members and amount of sub- 
scriptions since the foundation of the Asso- 
ciation, in 1866. In that year there were only 
217 members, the subscriptions being $1,200; 
whereas there are now 1,300 members, who 
contributed $5,170 to the society’s funds 
during last year. About 186,000 tracts and 
leaflets bearing upon the question of free and 
open churches and the offertory have been 
distributed during the past year. The coun- 
cil report that a striking advance has been 
made inthe principles which the Association 
advocates, although it would appear that prog- 
ress ha8 been more rapid in the country than 
in London. 


....-A correspondent of The Herald and Pres- 
byter says one peculiarity in the preaching at 
the Presbyterian camp-meeting in Texas was 
that he did “not hearasingle sermon read.’’ 
We should imagine that a preacher who would 
read a sermon at such a place could not expect 
to do much good with it. But Texas appears 
to be a poor place for sermon-readers. The 
same correspondent says: 

‘Of the ninety Presbyterian ministers in the 
state I do not know of but one who habitually 
reads hissermons. I know of several who have 
lost their places by the practice.” 

That one minister who still uses the manuscript 
must feel very lonely, and somewhat uncertain, 
too, in his position. 


...-The Presbyterians have been holding a 
camp-meeting pear Houston, Texas, of which 
a correspondent of The Herald and Presbyter 
writes: 

“About three thousand is the estimated 
pumber of the congregation on the Sabbath. 
On the grounds were one hundred and five 





tents. I do not know the exact number of con- 
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versions or additions to the Church, but they 
were considerable. The other Evangelical de- 
nominations cordially aided in sustaining the 
ieeting and participated in its services and 
results. Harmony and brotherly love were pre- 
dominant. I was present seven days. I have 
rarely, during a long life, heard in the same 
length of time so much preaching of equal 
piety and ability.” 


...Bishop Mackarness, of Argyll, in his 
episcopal address at the meeting of the Synod, 
referring to the excitement about the confes- 
sional in the English Church, said ‘the bur- 
dened sinner, if he cannot otherwise quiet his 
own conscience,’’ may come tothe clergy, pour 
out his griefs and sorrows, and get ‘‘ ghostly 
counsel and absolution.’’ No popular clamor, 
no wild panic, ‘‘ should disturb”’ them in their 
** manly upholding of ’’ the Church’s teaching. 
They should “ watch and fight” the spirit that 
“led so many men in our day ‘‘to care little 
about the faith’ and to desire simply “to live 
a quiet life.” 


..-The summer has not been allowed to 
pass without the customary debate inthe West 
between a Disciple of Christ and a Southern 
Methodist. The topic is, of course, baptism. 
Dr. Ditzler isthe great Methodist champion. A 
year or two ago he met Dr. Graves, of the 
Memphis Baptist, in a debate which lasted two 
weeks or more, and the report of which ran in 
the Baptist for the best part of a year, we be- 
lieve. The result of these debates, we believe, 
is usually to convince Baptists that immersion 
ouly is right, and Methodists that sprinkling 
or pouring is equally as good. 


.-It is announced by the Episcopal press 
that the Rey. Dr. Williams, of Georgia, assist- 
ant secretary of the last House of Deputies, 
has been compelled by severe illness to resign 
his position, and, in View of the vacancy in the 
seeretaryship occasioned by Dr. Perry’s con- 
secration as Bishop of Lowa, the standing com- 
mittee of Massachusetts will have the appoint- 
ment of the secretary to organize the House of 
Deputies, at its approaching meeting, in Octo- 
ber next, 


.. The California Advocate laments the fact 
that the Methodists of the Pacific Coast have no 
chief pastor to reside with them, while the 
United Brethren, Epscopalians, and Catholics 
there, are blessced with the presence of some 
of their own bishops. Our suggestion to the 
California Methodists is: Elect one of yourown 
men to the episcopacy at the next General 
Conference. 


. The Methodist, of this city, suggests a 
salaried class-leader in some of the city Meth- 
odist churches. Zhe Northern Advocate thinks 
a better plan would be to hire the members to 
attend class. The fact is, however, that, if 
city leaders were to do all that they are en- 
joined to do faithfully, their business interests 
would suffer greatly, as a rule. 


----The Moravian Missionary Society has 
re-elected Bishop Robert de Schweinitz presi- 
dent. The treasurer reported the finances of 
the Society as in a satisfactory condition. 
The total assets amount to $223,233. 


..--Bishop Wiley, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, sailed from San Francisco, Sep- 
tember Ist, for China. He will visit Methodist 
missions in Asia and Europe before his return, 
about a year hence. 

¢ 


.-The ‘Free Thinkers’ Association of 
Central and Western New York,’ recently or- 
ganized at Walcott, has a short creed, which 
we give in full: ‘‘ Usiversal mental liberty.” 


--The General Council of the Lutheran 
Church will hold its annual meeting at Phila- 
delphia, beginning October 10th. The Coun- 
cil isa large and growing body of Lutherans. 


..-Itis announced in the Christian Recorder 
that Dr. E. P. Blyden, of the Liberia Presby- 
terian College, has been appointed minister 
from Liberia to the Court of St. James. 


.. There are in the United States and Can- 
ada 800 Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
with a membership of 100,000 and owning 
property to the extent of $250,000,000, 


.... The Sixth Old Catholic Congress will be 
held this year in Mentz, which is an Ultramon- 
tane stronghold, Sept. 28th—30th. 














ANY lady or gentleman who will give Dr. Price’s 
Unique Perfumes a trial wil! find that no perfumes 
in this or avy other country can compare with them. 
They are exquisite. 





That Disease Breeds Disease 
is a notorious fact. It is, therefore, of vital im- 
portance to check maladies in their virth, ere they 
have a chance to develop other and more dangerous 
disorders. As a means of checking complaints 
which, if allowed to proceed, finally disorder the 
entire system Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is a 
medicine the use of which cannot be tdo strongly 
urged upon the sick and feeble. The physical func- 
tions are regulated by it, it insures the acquisition 


of vigor by the debilitated, and it substitutes a 
cneerful condition of mind for gloom and despond- 
ency. Dyspepsia, constipation, liver complaint, and 
kidney and bladder troubles yield to its remedial 
influence. It counteracts a tendency to gout and 
rheumatism and invigorates the nerves. Moreover, 
itisderived from purely botanical sources; and, in 
this, as in every other respect, is superior to the 
mineral remedies of the pharmacopeeia. 





- THE INDEPENDENT. 








FANTS 
IN VALID 


has been used long enough in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


is an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGE'S FOOD 


will use it again, and those who have not given ita 
trial are respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER it is not a tbin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave a trial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 


IDGES 








BY AUTHORITY. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is wu.Jing wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered trom the gioom refiected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York, ‘Treatise on Dyspepsia sent tree. 
Sader 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 


NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Llustrated Price-list. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 

Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will staud in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tene is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 W —s TON ST. 
(Globe Theater Building). 
FACTORY 486 t» 500 HARRISON AV., Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly filled. 











NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave, 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, penny Bane | Languages, Drawing, 
and Painting open ening. 

A SPECIAL NRAINING: C sOURSE for Teachers. 

TERMS. 


CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. as per Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... 3 7 we 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss }oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and ‘l‘eachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents se “gg 
schools; rents and sells school properties 

Families going abroad promptly supplied with, suit- 
able ladies or gentiemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distin, uished citizens 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Young Ladies, and the 
Illinois Conservatory of Music, 


the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mentalculture. For ae address Jacksonville, 
Illinois. . D. SANDERS, Sup’t. 








The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex for the study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refere 
ence to teaching or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
1%h. For further information, catalogues, or pro- 
grammes, address the sng, 


NJ. C. BLODGETT. 





GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, Water- 
bury Center, Vt. Lizzie Colley. Principal ; Adelle 
L. Baldwin, ‘Associate ; with competent assistants. 
Three terms of twelve weekseach. Fall term begins 
September 4th, 1877. Winter term begins December 
4th, 1877. Spring term begins March 5th, 1878. Ex- 
penses are moderate. Advantages excellent. For 
further particulars address the Principal, or Rev. 
A.M. FREEMAN, Waterbury Center, Vt. 





PENNSYLVANIA MIL “7 RY ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEP I’. 12th. Location health- 
ful, grounds ample, buildings commodious 
ough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 
Cadets. For eee. apply t 

|. THEO, HYATT, President. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Fall session opens Sept. 19th. 1877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 21st. Catalogues, with 
full particulars, per be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 
open hereafter as a Schoo) for special instruction in 
those arts. For Circulars, conor fuil informa- 
tion, apply to - L. DEAS 

Registrar, Vassar College, . Poughisecpeie’ x. ¥. 








ST. GEORGE’S HALL FOR BOYS, REIS- 
TERTOWN. Baltimore Co.. Md.—Advantages, 
accommodations, situation, and c ‘limate mneuepeseon- 
rg $250 to £300 per year. Prof. JAS. C. KINEAR, 

.M., Principal. 





RX IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
. School and Howe for Boys. See Prospectus. 
PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADE- 
MY. Opens Sept. 2ch. Send for Circular. 

















TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. lltn. Forcireular address the Principal. 








EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory gs 78 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes 
saloon temptations. Best of religious pes. Re 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Sept. llth; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. MAKSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Coliege management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious — 
eee advantages. Address Prof, F. B. RICE 








(Nc 2eN ATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best ady vay dg Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting, and Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOOKE, D.D., President. 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and beautitul 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. . & 
SPtAR, the Principal, for cireular. 


M* . Mw. SS. PARKS’S FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for young tadies and little 
girls reopens September 19th, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 








EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lilustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford.Ct. 40th year. A Home School. Situation un- 
surpassed. Thorough instruction. Careful training. 
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To Managers of Schools and 
Colleges: 


THE INDEPENDENT 
is one of the very best ad- 
vertising mediums in the 
eountry for bringing edu- 
eational advantages be- 
fore the public. It has a 
large circulation among 
educated and well-to-do 
people, and its special ad- 
vertising rates to schools 
make it worthy of your 
attention. 

Send postal card for cir- 
eculars of rates. 





BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
8 rvatory of Muste for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$200 and $300. * Elegantly turnished, ably officered, 
superbly Joeated. Doubled as pene last year.”-- 

Y. Graphic. Rev. A. TERSON, A. M. 
President, 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyterian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN, Principal, Lake Forest, Ill. 


GOLDEN HILL sEM INARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address MISS EMILY NELSON. 


inghamton, N. Y. 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


FREE GIFT COUPON. 
CUT THIs OL1 

We take this means to tetsodace our beautiful 
new style Oleogranhs, in black and gola mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwaras this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing being quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
—— & Cvu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS 














A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


ERRY & CO., 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. _ 
ior 2 LAKE CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 


on Sex and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs.5 names, $1. 
NNON, 7122 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











oy Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
wai?) cts., postpaid. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
} 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Benen ae oo ‘Transpar- 
encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials, 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, nai D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam, 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and Mysterious Changes 
in becoming a tit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So piain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
wit — ht. Strongest commendations. Send for 
erms, and Sample Iliustrations. 
Address J. C.McCURDY &C0O. Philadelphia. 








BOY’S BOARDING ao HOOL.—Creton, on 
Hudson, near Sing Sin Select, retired, new, 
spacious. C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Princi pal. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY nw. o8 YOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. Dwicht. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. ¥Y. Hates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6th; Winter, Dec. 13°h 
Admissior any «me roportionately. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D. ror. Edward, N. Y. 











HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 


CEBMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature.— Bagiisn to) to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. . Highest city oe 
Call at or address for + 270 West 37th St.. N.Y. 








OUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. Bh. Address 
8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


$66? a ge in your own town. Teru's and $5 outfit 
free. ALLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


A. GRANT & CU., No. P4 4.6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
$32 PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 








inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


fe ryear. Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
5 Iness strictly legitimate,Particulars tree 
Address J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
~ terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Tt pays to se!! our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms tree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


BOOK |MOODY & SANKEY —The only 
organ. cmon. rf complete — 

of these men an eir works - 

AGENTS. «. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford. Ct., or Chicago, 1. 


» r day at home. Samples worth 
$9 TO $20 Free. 8 STINSON & Co., Portland, Main 
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TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
BOUND OK ROUT 


BRO 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Pg ee | at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, a. a. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4p. M. for Tre 

Leave Phitadeiphia from station North Cennsyive- 
nia Railroad, Third and a Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
13:30 A. M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 Pp. 

Rag: Trenton for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50, 6:05 P. M. 

*Puiiman, Drawing- Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P, M. trains from New York; tothe 
7:30, 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadelphia ; 
and Sleepin Cars to the 12 0 tock poe t trains 
from both New York and Philadelph 

SU NDAY TRAINS—L 7 New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of YLawerty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels, all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, und at No. 4 
Court St., Erookizn. Boggs, page checked from residence 
to destination. H. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 








RG ANS Twelve Stops, Upright 
t Cases, at $67.00. 
PIANOS, PANIC PRICES. 


particulars and Catalogues address the Manufacturers 





ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington! New Jersey! 





HOTELS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BA. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 





‘BY FRANK B. 


GREAT PREMIUM. >) 


CARPENTER. 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 


“ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢rve in all essential particulars. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. 


There has been no fae 


ition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
Lincoln’s life. 


My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be 


found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘*Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” - 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn't dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery. 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘“‘ let her set ’—told by Lincoln. 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and publishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as heard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘“Commodore Tad” and the little fower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as teld to Seward, 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lincoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—ziven to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the result. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous ‘‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to berrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s ‘‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley ‘‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln i particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and “‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 


Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 
Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer felt better. 


New Year’s Day and ‘‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference ” of Lincoln with the rebels 

Lincoln’s interview with He C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of John C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter. 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an office. Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the ‘‘ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated. 

Lingoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Linceln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lincoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 


his country. Lincoln points to Scripture: ‘‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 

_ who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “‘ the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Ill. (the law partner of Lincoln) on the specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter’s great picture (the steel plate of which is owned by THe INDE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

’ Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 











This really wonderful book---the copyright or which is now owned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given 
away asa premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


vear’s subscription, in advance. 


Address 
Post-office Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 
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NOTICES. 


All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t#™ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and al] business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

=?" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is. intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t2™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Cerrespondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript te THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


g he 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





( 


Yi ‘ 
y error vont 
Higep ngend 





New York, September 13th, 1877. 
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WILL NEW ENGLAND BECOME 
CATHOLIC? 


THE Catholic World of last month con- 
tained the following prophecy: 

** New England promises to be the first 
portion of the country which is likely to 
become distinctively Roman Catholic. The 
immigration into New England is small, but 
is composed mostly of Catholics; the in- 
crease of population is very largely Cath- 
olic; the emigration is almost entirely non- 
Catholic.” 

The idea of Puritan New England be- 
coming Roman Catholic New England is a 
somewhat startling one. We had heard 
prognosticationsthat it was likely to become 
Liberal, or Unitarian, or utterly irreligious; 
but this threat of change comes from the 
other side of the theological horizon, and 
opens a prospect that will be contem- 
plated with no great pleasure by sons of 
the New England of our fathers. Let us 
hear what the reasons are on which Zhe 
Catholic World bases its hope. 

We are informed that in New England 
the increase of Catholic population is very 
rapid. A very large number of the native 
population are selling out their smail farms, 
on which they cannot get a living satisfac- 
tory to themselves, and are moving South 
and West. These small New England 
farms are generally bought up by Irish 
Catholics, whose simple wants are easily 
supplied by their produce. This change of 
proprietorship has already become much 
larger than is generally known, so that the 
foreign-born population of New England 

is not now very disproportionately dis- 
tributed between city and country. There 


are in New England, according to the last 
‘‘Catholic Directory,” 539 Catholic priests, 
508 churches, 167 chapels and stations, in a 
Catholic population of about 890,000 souls; 
and it is evident, from an examination of 
the list of the churches, that a large pro- 
portion of them are in the small towns and 
rural districts of these states. Very nearly 
twenty-five per cent. of the present popula- 
tion of New England is composed of 
Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholic 
immigration is still considerable, while 
there is no Roman Catholic emigration 
from those states. There is a large native- 
born emigration, but no native-born immi- 
gration; and, most ominous of all, nearly 
seventy per cent. of the births in New En- 
gland are in Roman Catholic families. 

These assertions of the August Catholic 
World are quite borne out by the statistics 
given by Dr. Nathan Allen, in a paper read 
by him last week before the Social Science 
Association, in Saratoga. The census re- 
ports of Rhode Island are the only ones 
that give full information as to families of 
foreign parentage. During the past ten 
years the native American population, by 
parentage, has increased only 12.89 per 
cent.; while the foreign-born population, 
by parentage, has *increased 80.11 per cent. 
If this ratio has continued up to June of 
this year, the population of native parentage 
was at that time 138,195, and of foreign- 
born parentage 143,307, or five thousand 
more than the native. The birth-rate of 
the native American population of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Dr. Allen puts 
at not more than one in forty, perhaps not 
more than one in forty-five. This is a 
smaller birth-rate than that even of France 
(one in thirty-eight), whose population re- 
mains stationary, and much less that that 
of England (one in twenty-eight), the Neth- 
erlands (one in twenty-seven), or Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony (one in twenty-five 
each). The cause he holds to be partly 
a change of physical organization and part- 
ly a change in the style of living: 

‘*When the standard of living is too 
high—the wants greater than the means; 
when the pleasures of society, of company, 
of travel, of amusement, of taste, etc. 
possess more attractions than home duties 
and labors, children are a burden, an ex- 


pense, and involve cares and responsibil- 
ities which cannot, it is thought, be borne.” 


We published, a month ago, an article by 
another good authority, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 


of Dr. Allen, and anticipated the time 
when New England should be dominated 
by a population descended from a stock 
very different in character and religion 
from that which has given New England 
its national fame as a breeder of men and a 
prop:gator of thoughts. 

It is easy to say that the causes which 
have diminished the generative power of 
the native New Englander will operate on 
the new element. Also that the emigration 
of New Englanders to the West is likely 
to diminish very greatly. No doubt this is 
so; but it is not improbable that before the 
birth-rate of the two classes shall approxi- 
mate the foreign element will have attained 
the majority. 

What can be done about it? One thing 
is to inculcate the lesson that children are 
an heritage from the Lord, and that large 
families well trained by industrious, frugal, 
and moral parents are a blessing beyond 
compare. Another is to encourage early 
marriages, and to frown upon the two com- 
mon notion that marriage must not be 
entered upon until the parties are able to 
maintain a style of living equal to that 
which their parents have reached. Another 
is to show the honorableness of intelligent 
physical labor, and especially of ag- 
ricultural labor, which, when wisely 
directed, will surely prove profitable, as it 
is the basis of all prosperity. Above all is 
it important to see to it that the children of 
our foreign-born population are carefully 
educated, morally and intellectually, and 
that they do not degrade the high tone of 
New England character and culture. We 
remember that a year before his death 
Vice-President Wilson called upon us at the 
office of Tur INDEPENDENT and most earn- 
estly presented this thought. The popula- 
tion of New England, he said, is fast be- 
coming changed. Ourcities and our coun- 
trytowns are filling up with the children of 





Irish immigrants. This, he said, is a great 


in which he entirely endorsed the position” 








and pressing danger; and he added that the 
first duty of New England, if it would not 
lose its character and its very.identity, was 
to educate most faithfully and assiduously 
the children of the foreigners and to assim- 
ilate them into the life and character of 
New England. In this work our churches 
must aid; and if they do not enter into it 
and cannot maintain themselves by the 
additions which they shall receive from the 
foreign population then they will deserve 
to die. 

We have not spoken of what sort of a 
New England a Catholic New England 
would belikely tobe. That it would be 
something vastly superior to any known 
Catholic country we do not doubt. In no 
Catholic country on the globe is the Ro- 
manism of its priests as admirable and 
healthful as in this country. Its priests 
are self-denying, useful Christian teachers, 
doing their utmost to develop a faulty 
system, and exercising an influence which 
is healthfully repressive of vice, if not as 
educational in intelligence and right re- 
ligion as one could wish. Though we fear 
a Catholic New England, we have more 
fear of a population outgrowing Cathol- 
icism, restive under religious control, like 
that in Pittsburgh, which Bishop Tuigg has 
cut off from the Church. 





CAMP-MEETINGS. 


THE season of camp-meetings has now 
come to an end, and the thousands who 
thronged the consecrated groves are re- 
turning to their homes and business, The 
groves were God’s first temples; but the 
cold September rain makes the temples 
which are reared by man more comfortable 
places of residence and of worship. The 
return in most cases is as eager as the de- 
parture. The frail tent and the crowded 
cottage have their discomforts, which soon 
overbalance the pleasure of friendly asso- 
ciation and the peculiar enjoyments of life 
in the woods. 

The camp-meeting was a happy thought. 
We are glad that it is not going out of 
fashion. The Methodists used to enjoy its 
benefits almost exclusively; but other de- 
nominations have determined that they 
shall do so no longer. The early Meth- 
odists were in the habit of holding re- 
ligious services under the trees, as well as 
in fields and streets and barns and houses; 
but were not the Presbyterians the in- 
ventors of the modern camp-meeting? The 
Methodists recognized its value at once 
and adopted it, and it appears now to be as 
Methodistic as the class-meeting, which they 
borrowed from the Moravians, or the love- 
feast, which was likewise borrowed from 
the same source. The camp-meeting was 
introduced in England among the Wes- 
leyans soon after it was adopted by Amer- 
ican Methodists; but it did not find much 
favor, and the Conference of 1807 declared: 
“Tt is our judgment that, even supposing 
such meetings to be allowable in America, 
they are highly improper in England and 
likely to be prcductive of considerable 
mischief, and we disclaim connection with 
them.” 

The Presbyterians have been slow to 
profit by it. Now, after the lapse of about 
three-quarters of a century since the first 
camp-meeting was held, they appointed, so 
far as we have seen, only two such meet- 
ings this year, one of which was in Texas 
and the other in Maryland. The summer 
city by the sea is an improvement on the 
camp-meeting, which Methodist brains sug- 
gested and Methodist enterprise has suc- 
cessfully carried out; and, if the desire for 
the conversion of sinners be less prominent 
in the planning of the religious watering- 
place than in the country camp-meetings, 
the former has been not the less popular 
and successful and beneficial, nor the latter 
less numerous and fruitful. This idea 
seems to please almost all the old denom- 
inations, and the Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists already have or are preparing similar 
summer places. 

The camp meeting has three special bene- 
fits which commend it, and which in our 
opinion more than counterbalance the evils 
that it is said to produce. These benefits 
are (1) religious instruction and influence; 
(2) friendly association; and (8) health im- 
provement. It is unquestionable that the 

camp-meeting has been the means by which 
Methodists have added thousands upon 
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thousands of faithful members to the 
Church. People have been reached at these 
unconventional assemblies who would never 
have been reached in the ordinary way 
through church effort. Men and women 
go to the meeting in the woods, when their 
practice is to stay away from the meeting 
in the church. They will go to the former 
partly from curiosity and partly from a de- 
sire to see and get acquainted with others. 
In many country places the camp-meeting 
is one of the chief events of the year. It 
breaks in agreeably at the right time 
on the hum-drum of a life in which there 
are few changes and excitements. People 
gather at the appointed place from miles 
and miles around, renew old acquaintances, 
form new ones, leave behind their cares 
and business, and enjoy to the utmost the 
benefits of rest, of temporary change in 
life, of social intercourse, and of religious 
communion (if they be professing Chris- 
tians). They hear many different preachers, 
who almost alivays include two or three 
“big guns,” to hear whom is as much of a 
treat to the sinner as to the saint. The 
singing, too, is always considered to be 
marvelously good. There are always some 
new songs to be heard and learned, which 
are sung and talked over at home weeks 
after the camp-meeting closes. 

The camp-meeting, doubtless, does some- 
times give opportunity to roughs and row- 
dies to profane the Sabbath and annoy 
decent folks; but it should not be abolished 
on that account, neither because some- 
times, when excitement runs high, unsound 
doctrines are taught and unstable people 
range themselves among the converts, ouly 
to return to their old life long before the 
next camp-meeting comes around. There 
are such evils in churches. 

We hope camp-meetings will multiply. 
They are religious and health retreats by 
which all can benefit. It will be especially 
pleasant and wholesome for city people to 
exchange for a brief period the grand and 
gloomy stone edifice for the tabernacle of 
the grove. 





MR. TUCKER’S PAPER. 





Tue Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, read a paper last week before the 
Social Science Convention, at Saratoga 
Springs, on ‘‘ The Relations of the United 
States to each other, as modified by the 
War and the Constitutional Amendments.” 
Mr. Tucker holds. with John C. Calhoun, 
that the Constitution is a ‘‘ federal compact 
between” the states ‘‘as free, sovereign, 
and independent bodies politic,” and that 
the phrase ‘‘ We the people of the United 
States” simply means the people of the 
several states, not considered as ‘‘ one peo 
ple,” but ‘‘as contradistinguished from 
the legislatures of the several states.”” As 
to the modifications resulting from ‘‘ the 
war and the constitutional amendments,” 
he admits that the doctrine of secession 
derived from the Calhoun theory is dead; 
that a dissolution of the Union at the will 
of any state is no longer a question in de- 
bate; that slavery is gone; and that Negro 
citizenship, with its equal rights, denied in 
the Dred Scot decision, is an established 
constitutional fact. The seceding states, 
having appealed to the arbitrament of arms 
and joined issue in that forum, must abide 
the decision and accept the result. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Tucker’s 
paper—right in some respects and wrong in 
others. It is true that the states prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution were sov- 
ereign and independent political bodies, 
and that, subject to the limitations imposed 
by it, they are such still; that in adopting 
the instrument each state acted by itself, 
and was bound thereby only as the conse 
quence of its own action; that many of 
the features of the Constitution are based 
on the theory of confederation and state 
equality, without reference to population; 
and that, as Mr. Tucker says, the states are 
not only important, but indispensable 
factors in the politicxl system established 
by the Constitution. All this is true, 
either historically or upon the face of the in- 
strument itself. This, moreover, is the truth 
to which Mr. Calhoun gave proniinence 
in his day, which the purely states’-rights 
men have been shouting ever since, and 
which Mr. Tucker very clearly and forci- 





bly reproduces in his paper. There is no 
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use in denying the truth, or ignoring it, or 
attempting to evade its just conclusions. 

The difficulty with the paper consists in 
the fact that it does not tell the zhole truth; 
and, hence, presents but one aspect cf our 
political system. The whole truth includes 
allthat Mr. Tucker said, and some other 
things quite as important, which he did not 
say. Whatever may have been the nature 
of the Union and the position and relations 
of the states prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, it is entirely certain that both 
the Union and the states became by the 
adoption whatever that instrument makes 
them. The instrument itself does not use 
the word ‘“‘compact” at all. ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion,” which means a fundamental organic 
law, is the term employed. This Consti- 
tution was ordained and established by the 
people—terms chosen by its framers to ex- 
press the idea of enacting authority, rather 
than that of mere compact. In the con- 
tents of the instrument we have the pro 
vision for a government, armed with great 
and sovereign powers, and made self-reg- 
ulating and self-executing by its own agen- 
cies. Powers are granted to the United 
States, and powers are denied to the states, 
and those only are reserved to the latter 
which are not granted to the former cr are 
denied to the latter. The Constitution and 
laws of the United States made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, were ordained and 
established as ‘‘‘ the supreme law of the 
land.” A Congress was provided for to 
enact laws, directly operative upon the peo- 
ple, within the limits of its powers. A 
national judiciary was provided for, consist- 
ing of one Supreme Court and such inferior 
courts as Congress might see fit to estab- 
lish, and having jurisdiction over all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made or which shall be made 
under their authority. A President of the 
United States was provided for, clothed in 
connection with the Senate with the treaty 
power, charged with the duty of support- 
ing the Constitution and executing the 
laws, and authorized to conduct the inter- 
course between the United States and the 
other nations of the earth. 

All this is just as true and just as im- 
portant as that part of our system which 
Mr. Tucker takes special pains to empha- 
size. The Constitution is to be taken as a 
whole, and no part of it withdrawn from its 
relations to all the other parts. It is in 
this way, and this way only, that it can be 
correctly interpreted. The violation of 
this plain and obvious rule has been the 
prolific source of two opposite errors: one 
being the assumption of state rights that 
have no existence and can have none 
under the Constitution; the other being 
the assumption of powers on the part of 
the General Government that equally have 
no existence. Either assumption deranges 
the system and may destroy it. The ex- 
tremists in either direction are not safe 
guides, because they are not correct in 
terpreters of the Constitution. Chief- 
Justice Chase (in Texas vs. White, 7 Wall., 
725) very happily said: ‘‘ The Constitution, 
in all its provisions, looks to an indestruct- 
ible Union, composed of indestructible 
states,” 

It is quite true that Mr. Tucker proposes 
to accept the situation and shout es/o per- 
petua, because it is the fate of arms. This 
may be one very good reason; yet there is 
anothgr reason quite as good, and would 
have been good if the decree of arms had 
been different aud, hence, the Rebellion had 
been successful. That reason is found in 
the Constitution itself, though President 
Buchanan, Attorney General Black, and 
Samuel J. Tilden did not see it when 
secessionists were seeking to break up the 
Union. The essence of the reason consists 
in the simple fact that the Constitution 
provides for a government, and authorizes 
it to enact and execute its own laws over 
every inch of the entire territory of the 
United States and over all persons and 
things placed under its jurisdiction. The 
war waged by this government for the 

conquest of the Rebellion was so waged for 
the execution of its own Constitution and 
laws; and this, whether successful or un- 
successful, would have been right. No goy- 
ernment worthy of the name will allow its 
-wws to be forcibly resisted, if it can help it. 





Editorial Dotes, 


In a note to THe INDEPENDENT, Mr. R. Pear- 
sall Smith requests usto print the following 
commupication : 


“To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

* Dear Sir :—My attention has been called to 
some references to myselfin your issues of 
July. Iam sure that you will be glad to know 
that I neither hold nor teach views such as you 
refer to. 





‘* Very respectfully, 
“R. PEARSALL SMITH. 

Sth, 1877.” 

Our statement of facts has accomplished al] 
that we thought desirable, and with this dis- 
claimer from Mr. Smith as to his present 
views we dismiss the subject, with no desire to 
recur to it again, yielding somewhat to his re 
quest that we forbear comment, and trusting 
that he will see the wisdom of heeding, in this 
country, the providential indication which 
made it impossible for bim to speak further in 
England. 


‘“ AUGUST 2 


Tue fortunes of the Russians are returning, 
at least in Bulgaria. Our supposition that 
n: thing important would be done in Armenia 
has been confirmed thus far, and will to all ap- 
pearances be true of the future. But in Bul- 
garia the campaign is a very active one. The 
Russiars bave been successful in defendir g 
Shipka Pass. and have inflicted severe losses on 
Suleiman Pasha’s forces, whose wounded have 
been sent to Adrianople by the thousand. The 
Russians admit a loss of 1,200 killed. The army 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas has assumed the 
offensive again. On September 4th about 22,000 
men, under Generals Skobelef and Meretinsky 
moved upon Lovatz, an important position 
south of Plevna and about half way between 
the Danube and the Balkans, and carried 
it by assault. Tine Russians showed great firm- 
ness and courage in advancing uuder a de- 
structive fire. The Turks, who numbered about 
7,000, escaped to the west. The losses on both 
sides were heavy. With Lovatz in their pos- 
session, the Russians were prepared to close 
upon Pleyna. They erected baiteries on the 
hights surrounding the Turkish fortifications 
last Thursday night, unobserved, and opened a 
heavy artillery fire on Friday, which was re- 
turned, but little damage was inflicted on 
either side. On Saturday better work was done 
by the Russians, and in the evening their left 
wing advanced and occupied the hights south 
of thetown. The ceuter and right wings were 
aleo moved forward, ready for a general attack 
on Sunday morning. A general engagement 
began on Sunday, and, according to a cable 
dispach, which is unconfirmed, the Russians 
carried the town. 





THIS dispatch may be premature; but it is 
evident that Osman Pasha cannot Jong hold 
out against such heavy odds. The attacking 
force numbers over 100,000 of well-equipped 
and trained men, with a good supply of artil- 
lery, while Osman cannot bave more than half 
that number. A re-enforcement of 20,000 troops 
who were marching to his assistance were in- 
tercepted at Nirski. There is only one avenue 
of escape open to Osman—that of the west. 
He cannot hope to effect a juuction with 
Mehemet Ali, because the army cf the 
Czarewitch occupies the line of the Yantra, 
making au effectual barrier. If Osman gets 
out and clear of Plevna without having his 
army cut to pieces, he may possibly make gocd 
his retreat to Sophia, in the southwest, or 
Widin, up the Danube. The advantages gained 
by the capture of Plevna will be immense to 
the Russians. The Grand Duke Nicholas’s 
forces can then effect a junction with the army 
of the Czarewitch at Biela, which is menaced 
by Mehemet Ali, who is said to have an army 
of over 100,000 men which he can bring into 
the field. In this neighborhood the decisive 
battle of the war may be fought. The present 
advantages appear to be with the Russians, 
and it may be that a peace will be conquered 
before the close of the season. 





THE sudden and unexpected death of Louis 
Adolph Thiers, the great statesman of France, 
comes at a seemingly very inopportune mo- 
ment for the cause of French Republicanism. 
It is undoubtedly due in no small degree to his 
influence and wise counsels that the Repub- 
licans have acted so discreetly in their severe 
conflict with the reactionary coalitionists of 
France who have put their heads together to 
crush out Republicanism, and who hardly 
agree in anything but this common purpose. 
Though past eighty years, he was still vigor- 
ous; and it was highly probable thar, if the 
plans of Marshal MacMahon were defeated at the 
approaching election, he would again bechosen 
to the Presidency of France. He possessed 
in a large degree the confidence of the French 
people ; and it would be difficult to give his 
history as a journalist, a historian, an orator, a 
statesman, and a ruler for the last fifty years 
without at the same time giving the history of 





France during the same period. His public 


life, with some inte: missions, extends from his 
first office held under Louis Phillippe through 
all the changes of French history to the present 
Republic. France owes hima great debt and 
lopg will he be enshrined in the memory of 
Frenchmen as one of their greatest and best 
statesmen. It is even possible that the event 
of his death may have a dynastic importance ; 
though it is by no means certain but that 
the dyiog may be strovger than the iiviug Sam- 
son to overthrow imperialism and royalism in 
France. At the news of his death Republicans 
were struck dumb with apprehension ; but they 
will, we imagine, fight in defense of the dead 
hero’s honor and principles, like the Dardan- 
ian hosts about the body of Sarpedon. 


Some of the Northern Methodists in the 
South begin to be skeptical as to practical 
fraternity ; and nowhere does this skepticism 
crop out more than in The Methodist Advocate, 
whose editor has been among the most jubi- 
lant over the establishment of fraternal rela- 
tiovs with the Southern brethren. Atthelate 
meeting of the Macon District Conference of 
the Northern Church, among those who were 
present were the editor and a prominent cor- 
respondent of the Atlanta Advocate. The lat- 
ter, the Rev. J. Mitchell, writes of the Con- 
ference, with evident disappointment : 

“T suppose all the 

churches, especially the white, were out of 
town. I have been wondefing where and when 
and with whom ‘fraternity’ (that singular, non- 
descript arrival) will come in. Will it be with 
the white Methodists, or black Methodists ? 
Will it be soon, or after 1880? Will it be with 
both races, or ovly one race of Methodists? Is 
the animal to fawn on the Methocists of the 
Northern States and to devour the Southern 
States, or—or—how is it? Will somebo¢y 
please, please tell? for some of us are in danger 
of reconsidering our position on the whole 
fraternity question ; and if we do on that we 
will on some other questicns, in many places. 
I will not say all that is in my mind to say 
just now on that question.’ 
What! after the Northern Methodists neil 
complied with the conditions of fraternity in 
organizing their colored members into sep- 
arate conferences, do the Southern brethren 
still withhold the fraternal hand? What more 
is demanded? The withdrawai of the Church 
from the South ? 


ministers of other 





Wuy infidels should be ashamed of the word 
infidel is something we should like to have 
clearly explained. We, certainly, never think 
of using the word as an opprobious epithet ; 
and if itissometimes used reproachfully, those 
to whom it is applied had better not snivel 
over it, but goto work and make it a proud 
appellation, like ‘‘ Puritan”? or ‘‘ Methodist.” 
We know well enough the old complsiat that 
infidel means unfaithful, and is so re- 
proachful. But it dves not in its historical 
application mean wnfaithful at all, but 
unbeliever, and was so applied to the Turks 
even in medieval Latin, with no more odium 
theologicum than the fact of unbelief necessari- 
ly implicd. Now, we are misinformed if Mr. 
Charles K. Whipple is not an infidel. We do 
not believe that he would himself disclaim the 
term, and when The Golden Rule says ‘‘ that Mr. 
Whipple, whatever may be his idiosyncrasies of 
beiief, is libeled by the application of the 
epithet ‘infidel,’’’? we think it speaks without 
his authority. Says The Golden Rule: ‘It is 
time that opprobrious epithets went out of use 
in Christian journalism.” It is time, and we 
avoid such epithets; but the opprobriousness 
is in one’s opinion of the theory held by those 
to whom the word applies, and not in the word 
itself. A man may complain of being called a 
copperhead, because the term is really an op- 
probrious nickname ; but he has no right to 
object to being called a secessionist, if he be 
one, no matter how opprobrious the civil war 
may haye made the fact or theory of secession, 
and no brave secessionist will object to being 
called such. 


THE McCosh incident at the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council has attracted the criticisms of the 
Presbyterian press, to the comparative neglect 
of another most serious blunder of the Council 
itself. We refer to the failure of the Council, 
for reasons most unfortunate and discreditable, 
to join ina communion service. We first 
called attention to this most pregnant omis- 
sion, and the Baptist papers found it a con- 
venient occasion to declare that they were no 
worse than other people. The Observer, how- 
ever, spoke very strongly and with a proper 
sepse of shame, in view of the sad exhi- 
bition of the divisions of Christendom made 
by a body of Christians who had come to- 
gether to display their Christian union. 
We are greatly pleased with an even stronger 
expression by The Christian Intelligencer, the 
organ of another eminently respectable de- 
nomination represented in that Council. Under 
the title of ‘‘A Great Blunder’’ it uses lan- 
guage which expresses our feelings exactly 
and which we quote at some length, as most 
healthy reading : 

‘““The saddest thing to many hearts in the 


late Presbyterian Council at Edinburgh was 
the omission of the celebration of the Lord’s 





Supper, out of deference to the close-com- 





munion views of some of the representatives of 
minor ecclesiastical bodies. Of all things, this 
astonishing obeisance to bigotry was the last to 
be expected of such anassembly. It was even 
more of a blunder and a sin than Dr. McCosh’s 
un‘ortunate speech on American preachers. It 
does not represent the catholic spirit of the 
Presbyterianism of the Old snd New Worlds. 
‘ The result has compromised the whole 
Pre sbyterian body represented in the Confer- 
ence. . . We are sorry that our own rep- 
resentatives in the Edinburgh Alliance did not 
lift up tbe loud protest of the Reformed 
Church in America against this ungracious 
thing. Far better would it be for our Synod to 
have nothing to do with the next meeting of 
the Alliance than to sanction a possible repeti- 
tion of this refusal of communion. It may be 
said that the non-observance of the Lord’s 
Supper was out of regard to charity. and ito 
weak consciences of erring brethren. But there 
are some things in which even charity has no 
right to yield to intolerance, and those who 
enforced it will be slow to ecknowledge either 
their weakness or their error. They will be 
most likely to triumph in the result and to 
push their victory with all their might. It was 
a sorry spectacle, at best, and cuunot fail to ex- 
cite feelings of shame and indignation at the 
surrender of priuciple and of Christian lib-rty 
which it involves. From that great assembly 
in these latter days all Christendom expected 
better things.” 
We heartily join with The Observer and Intelii- 
gencer in the hope that the meeting of the 
Council in Philadelphia may never be held if 
this precedent is to be followed. 


Tue Hraminer and Chronicle does not ap- 
prove of Mr. Gladden’s saying that he pro- 
posed to stay in the Congregational body, no 
matter whether his moral influence thcory of 
the Atonement was orthodox or not. ‘Can it 
be possible,’”’ it aske, “that ministers in gen- 
eral have so feeble a sense of honor, not to say 
80 distorted a view of moral obligation, as this 
seems toimply?’’ It admits that Baptists and 
Congregationalists have no written creeds ; but 
they have an unwritten law, that is just as 
binding. ‘‘ A council «xamines the candidate, 
and if his belief corresponds to this unwritten 
standard he is ordained. He is, therefore, 
under the strongest of moral obligations either 
to conform to the standard or to withdraw 
from the denomination.. No promises could 
make the obligation strorger.”” Mr. Gladden’s 
variation from this standard it declares to be 
‘‘radical.’? Very good. But, be it radical or the 
contrary, we have toinform The Examiner that, 
on examination by the council, Mr. Gladdeu 
distinctly avowed his creed on this subject 
and told the council that he objected to and 
would not accept the word ‘‘expiatory ”’ in the 
Burial Hill Confession as applied to the euf- 
ferings of Christ. The council was satisfied. 
Wille The Framiner withdraw its persona’ 
censure ? 


WE do not know where sanctifica' ion is mor 
needed than ina state prison; and, recalling 
one of our own subscribers who was so unfor- 
tunate as to get immured io a Kansas prison, 
and who there got up one of the fiuest libraries 
in the state, we make room for the following 
special appeal to The Christian Standard. lit 
the writer’s rhetoric is more flighty than that 
of our pet prisoner, it will be remembered that 
Brother Inskip has provided him his literary 
model: 

* MOUNDSVILLE, W. VaA., Aug. 3d, 1877. 

* Dear Brother Inskip:—Would you be co 
kind as to ask, through the columns of 2he 
Standard, a donation of books upon tue subject 
of sanctification? We have a class in here 
bumbering over ninety members, and we need 
light upon this glorious subject. If each 
friend of holiness, each reader of The Stand- 
ard would donate each 1 volume, they would 
confer upon the inmates of this prison a great 
favor and probably be the means of leading 
hundreds into lignt and liberty. God bless 
The Standard and Advocate. God bless you, 
brother. God bless every lover and advocate 
of Christian holiness. Hold high the banner. 
May you be spared long to advocate this 
blessed doctrine. Though i am a stranger to 
you, I am not to this blessed truth. Glory to 
God, Jesus saves to the uttermost. Hallelujah. 

**Yours in Christian love, 
‘*NEWTON G. SIMs, 
“ Class Leader and Librarian of W. Va. Peniten- 
tiary.”” 

Tue Unitarian Review tor the current month 
prints for its leadiug article Dr. A. P. Peabody’s 
address at Wiiliams, last commencement sea- 
son, on ‘“‘The Three Eras of Positive Philos- 
opby.” It serves to remind us once more that 
in the current conflict between materialism and 
Christianity the war of defense must depend 
for considerable aid upon conservative Unita- 
rians like Dr. Peabody and ex-President Hill. 
Dr. Peabody’s three eras are the theological, 
the metaphysical, and the positive. We cannot 
summarize at length his close argument, which 
is of itself sufficier tly concise. For instance, 
Dr. Peabody thinks that the modern d'scovery 
of the correlation and consecration of forcee— 
the substantial unity of all the powers of Na- 
ture—will bring unbelievers back to the idea of 
one God. Dr. Peabody, of course, does not 
mean to be interpreted in a pantheistic sense 
or to say that the sum of all forcesisGod. He 
merely holds that what used to be considered 
many gods by the Greeks and many forces by 
the scientists is now seen to be the operation 
of ove motion, which, being orderly, pussessses 





attributes which matter would not have in 
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itself. Matter, he would say, may be an acci- 
dent ; its relations, as we perceive them, cannot 
be. With this partial summary, we quote a 
single extract, which is finely expressed : 


** Until of late, separate forces were supposed 
in Nature, each a sort of demi-god, in his own 
sphere omnipotent, in the imagination even of 
the Christian, God's viceroy in the administra- 
tion of the material universe. We now recog- 
nize but one force, multiform, yet identical, 
in light and heat, in magnetism and electricity, 
in the wavelets that pulse upon eye and ear, 
in the currents that run alovg the nerves and 
flash intelligence on the brain and volition 
upon the voluntary muscles, nay, in the con- 
densed sunbeams deposited in the coal-strata 
befuré man irod the earth. This universal 
force is the bond of perfectnees in the crea- 
tion, the harmony of Nature, living in all life, 
extending through all space. Had it not 
brooded over chaos, chaos still haa been. But 
how unlike is it to matter! How closely 
identical with our conception of spirit! Shap- 
ing, co-ordinating, developing force cannot 
by any possioility bave been evolved from 
brute matter. It has none of the attributes of 
matter. It is mind; 1t is wisdum; it is will; 
it is omnipotence; it is the omnipresent God ; 
and in this sublime generalization. Science is 
but repeating in her own dialect what the 
Heorew seer announced thousands of years 
ago, ‘Hear, O Israel, tue Lord our God is one 
Lord,’ and echoing from the chords of the 
universal harmony the ascription of the 
apostle, ‘Of him, and through him, and to 
him are all things.’”’ 


Rev. C. W. Buck prints in the last Unitarian 
Review—which under its present management 
very well expresses the better sentiment of the 
denomination it represents—a good essay on 
the relations between science, religion, and 
society. He points out the errors which arise 
from the slavish system of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but says that Protestantism may make 
its doctrine of justification by faith as inju- 
rious as the Catholic idea of justification by 
sacraments. Science’s great lessons, he says, 
are these: ‘‘In the first place, it exhibits the 
liability of human judgment to error; and in 
that way inculcates docility. Its whole course 
through history has been marked by cast-off 
systems, notions, conjectures, which it had 
once cherished. Inthe second place, scientific 
study teaches sincerity. The method of science 
is rigorous; its progress depends absolutely 
on fidelity to established principles ; it permits 
no eoquetting, no flirting with baseless con- 
jecture, no pandering to personal preference, 
no truckling to popular opinion, no insincerity. 
It must be truthful altogether.”’ Then Mr. 
Buck points this neat moral: “‘ Docility and 
siucerity! What a boon to religion if the 
great mass of believers could become, through 
scientific study or in any other way, teacha- 
ble, willing to learn, willing to hear proof and 
to yield to proof! And how would the re- 
ligious regeneration of society be hastened if 
ouly all persons who have to do with religion 
in pulpit and pew could for but six short months 
be imbued with the sincerity that must be prac- 
ticed in scientific study !’? This is most true; 
but there are as unteachable bigots in the lab- 
oratory, as well as in the pew, and scientific 
men have not always been docile until they 
have been compelled to be. 





Some of the state church people in Switzer- 
land are evidently greatly concerned at the 
advance Methodism is making in that country, 
and fee] themselves called upon to try to coun- 
teract its spread. They seem to regard it as 
a pestilent heresy, which should be rooted out. 
Qve of them, a Reformed pastor, has issued a 
circular of Warning against them, in which he 
Says: 

“The Methodist Discipline is severe in the 
extreme. The pastor has the right of exclu- 
sion from the sacrament. In addition to the 
regular Sunday services, the classes meet every 
week for mutual confession. Every four weeks 
a love-feast is held, which closes with embrac- 
ing and the kiss of love; also a watch-night.”’ 


He then goes on to show, in the form of ques- 
tions, what are the dangers of Methodism : 


‘** Do you prefer the vehement, stormy preach- 
ing of these Metnodists, with its natural con- 
sequences of sighs and groans and cramps, to 
the sober method of instruction in tne Re- 
formed Church? Do you relish their many 
forms and ceremonies—their kneeling, groan- 
ing, kissing, embracing? Do you think that 
these class-meetings, at which one’s sins are 
mutually confessed and the most secret 
chambers of the heart exposed to view, are 
calculated to stimulate true piety? Do you 
think it safe to lodge such power in the class- 
leader? Are you ready to bow syour necks 
under the priestly authority of bishops, and 
surrender your dearly-bought right of choosing 
your own pastors? May it be a matter of in- 
difference to the Swiss patriot to become a 
member of a religious society whose mauage- 
ment is vested in an episcopacy residing out- 
side our country and wholly independent of 
your will? Is not our national unity thus 
jeopardized and another rod taken from our 
uational fasces ?”’ 


We do not believe that Swiss Methodists are 


allowing such fulminations as these to trouble 
them much. 


CoMMEND us to Southern conferences and 
conventions for resolutions. A meeting of any 
kind without adopting resolutions is evidently 
considered a failure. Among the subjects hit 
upon for treatment in this way bya Southern 
Methodist district conference recently was that 
of manners inchurch. The resolutions show 


not only what the preacher ought not to do, 
but also how the occupant of the pew should 
conduct himself. The preacher “ should avoid 
the frequent drinking of water during the 
sermon ’’; he ‘‘should not finger the leaves of 
the Bible nor pound the desk with his fist while 
preaching ’’; when he prays, he should get on 
his knees, and ‘‘notin a partially sitting pos- 
ture’; he should ‘“‘avoid hawking and spit- 
ting’; and, finally, he should not preface his 
sermons with tedious introductions nor preach 
over forty-five minutes. As to the members, 
they should wear their coats: when babies cry, 
they should be taken out into the fresh air; 
and, finally, when men are compelled to go out 
during the services, they ‘‘ should walk lightly, 
and not stalk along the aisles like mules cross- 
ing a country bridge.’”’ Another paragraph 
ought to have been added, to the effect that 
men ought not to ‘‘setin the winders” in the 
summer. 








WE give Brigham Young, the great Mormon 
impostor, whatever credit there is in having 
made a very sensible testamentary disposition 
of his property. Dying worth about two mil- 
lions of dollars, and leaving seventeen wives, 
sixteen sons, and twenty-eight daughters— 
making sixty-one legatees in all—he divides 
his estate equally among them, counting as a 
part whatever any of them may have already 
received. This allows to each between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars. The sum would 
be to each a little less than thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars, independently of the gifts which 
have previously been made. The will in this 
respect is worthy of imitation. Al] these wives 
and all these children, under the Mormon 
theory, held precisely the same relation to the 
testator ; and this relation he has honored equal- 
ly in respect to all, without any discrimination 
for oragainst any. In the absence of a will, 
the law makes an equal division among heirs ; 
and no better general rule than this can be 
adopted when wills are made, with the qualifi- 
cation that the surviving widow should always 
be amply provided for. 





Tue President is reported to have decided, 
by the advice of his Cabinet, to remove the 
eollector, surveyor, and naval officer at the 
port of New York; but to postpone the action 
until the meeting of Congress, and thereby 
avoid the necessity for assigning any reasons 
for superseding the present incumbents. Such 
is the decision of the President and his Cabinet, 
accordivg to the version which Secretary Sher- 
man is reported to have given. Mr. Cornell, 
who has set the President’s order at defiance, is 
to be lumped io with the other two oflicers, 
and they are all to go out together, and a new 
set to take their places. We do not quite un- 
derstand the theory of this decision. Collector 
Arthur is in office and does not propose to re- 
tire of his own motion ; and, so far as we know, 
has not disobeyed the President’s order. Un- 
less there be cause for his removal in his own 
conduct, he should be retained; and, above 
all, his case and that of Mr. Cornell should not 
be packed together in the same act. To post- 
pone action iu regard to the latter in order to 
include him with others not amenable to the 
same charge seems to us not to be the direct 
and best way of disposing of his case. He has 
made a direct issue with the President and 
should have been promptly suspended from 
office, and the reason, in due season, stated to 
the Senate. If the Senate chose to make an 
issue with the President on the question, then 
the responsibility would have been upon the 
Senate. Thesuccess of the President’s policy, 
if it finally succeeds, will largely depend upon 
such an unflinching course on his part as pre- 
cludes all political dickering. Its enemies, 
whether in or out of Congress, are to be met, 
not dodged. 





JUDGE BRADLEY, in a letter addressed to the 
Newark Advertiser, adverts to the rumor in 
regard to his course in the Florida case before 
the Electoral Commission, and then says: 
“The allegation that I read an opinion to 
Judges Clifford and Field is entirely untrue. 
I read no opinion to either of them and have 
bo recollection of expressing any. If I did, it 
could only have been sugyestively or in a 
hypothetical manner, and not intended as a 
committal of my final judgment and action.” 
The story as to his being visited by Republican 
politicians and labored with by them on the 
bight preceding the vote on the Florida case 
he pronounces to be a falsehood. During the 
entire sitting of the Commission he had no 
private discussion with anybody outside of the 
Commission on the questions involved. Some- 
times it is best to meet a lying rumor with a 
square denial ; and at other times it is equally 
wise to let it run till it runs itself out of breath. 
We think that Judge Bradley might very safely 
have taken the latter course. There was no 
occasion for him to make any reply, for the 
simple reason that nothing was said that really 
amounted to anything. The dignity of his 
position and his well-known standing were a 
sufficient answer to the silly rumors, which had 
produced no effect on the public mind, other 
than contempt for their authors and propa- 





gators. 


THE Republicavs of Pennsylvania met last 
weekin convention for the nomination of state 
officers. In their first resolution they say: 

‘While we recognize and respect the differ- 

ence of opinion existing among us as to the 
course pursued by President Hayes toward the 
South, we are heartily in accord in honoring 
the patriotic motives wh‘ch bave guided him 
and in hoping that the results of this policy 
will be peace, good-will, and the complete 
recognition of the equal rights of all men in 
every section of the country; and to the 
efforts of his administration to carry into effect 
the principles of the platform upon which he 
was elected we pledge our hearty and cordial 
support.”’ 
This passes no judgment upon the wisdom of 
the President’s Southern policy; but simply 
expresses confidence in his patriotic motives 
and the hope that good results will ensue The 
pledge part of the resolution, if it means any- 
thing, commits the Republicans of Pennsylva- 
nia to support the President in his efforts to 
reform the civil service of the country and se- 
cure specie payment at the time specified by 
law. Both were distinctly stated in the plat- 
form upon which he was elected and as dis- 
tinctly avowed in his letter of acceptance. 
President Hayes is simply carrying out the 
principles to which both himself and his party 
were explicitly committed. He is seeking to 
give them the form of facts, as well as that of 
words, doing asa President what as a candi- 
diate he said he would do, if elected. If Repub- 
licans did not mean it, they should not have said 
it. Their candidate both said it and meant it. 


THE Republican General Committee of Kings 
County last week had rather a stormy meeting. 
Fifteen members of the Committee, being Fed- 
eral officeholders, had sent in their resigna- 
tions, in compliance with the spirit of the 
President’s order, preferring to retain their 
offices under the Government rather than their 
party positions as members of the Committee. 
This led to an excited debate, some justifying 
the President’s order and favoring the accept- 
ance of the resignations, and others condemn- 
ing the order and insisting that it should not 
be complied with. The final result was that 
the resignations were accepted and the names 
of the resigning members stricken from the rol). 
There can hardly be a better illustration of the 
necessity and wisdom of the order than is fur- 
nished by the fact that just half of the members 
of this single committee were federal office- 
holders. It was about time to have a thinning 
out, and let the management of party polities 
in Brooklyn go into. other hands. 


....Sinee presiding Elder Jutkins denied 
that Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, was sent 
out of a Chicago pastorate to a comparatively 
unimportant country one because the presiding 
elder did not like him, although the most 
popular Methodist preacher in Chicago, we 
have received several communications on the 
subject. We judge that the fact is notorious 
beyond question that Dr. Thomas’s liberality 
and fellowship with other churches was offens- 
ive to the powers that be, and that he was 
retired on that account. We also venture the 
prophesy that neither the presiding elder nor 
the presiding bishop will be able to stop this 
broadening Christian movement, although, 
doubtless, Dr. Jutkins thought he was doing 
God service. We presume that Dr. Thomas 
will find his way back to Chicago before long. 


....The Rev. Charles P. McCarthy, who has 
been suspended by the Universalists because 
he had got to be intolerable, has published a 
ereed which is orthodox enough, as Dr. Deems 
has certified. Dr. Crosby wrote in response, 
as we find it quoted in The Church Union: 
**In my judgment, you are entitled to the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of all Christian churches. 
Any Christian who disbelieves in the endless 
punishment of a child of God may belong to 
the Presbyterian Cbhurch.’? That last is cer- 
tainly safe, and must have been written with 
a twinkle of the Doctor’s merry eye. One who 
believes in the endless punishment of a child 
of God would havea sorry chance in any church. 

.... The Tammany Hall Democrats have just 
shown what kind of civil service reform suits 
their notions, by levying and collecting a two 
per cent. tax on all the employés holding minor 
positions under the city government, for the 
purpose of raising funds to pay the political 
expenses of the Democratic party this fall. 
The more important officers pay a much 
heavier tax. President Hayes is seeking to 
break up the whole system of political assess- 
ments, so far as Federal officers are con- 
cerned, and in this respect is far in advance of 
New York Democracy, that last fall shouted so 
lustily for ‘‘ Tilden and Reform.” 

....Ex-Representative Shellabarger said to 
the Republican Convention in Clarke County, 
Ohio: ** And because I see some promise in 
these current acts of a Republican administra- 
tion that the party will yet rescue the Govern- 
ment from the dangers which have come from 
the doctrine and practice which have turned 
the sublime powers and trusts of the Consti- 
tution into the garbage and pelf of spoils, I 
am bound anew to give my continued support 





to the Republican party.” 





....Mr. S. 8. Cox, of this city, is struggling 
hard for the Speakership of the next House of 
Representatives, with the ‘Dollar of the 
Daddies ’? on his bacl-, and Mr. Randall, of 
Pennsylvania, is fighting for the same prize, 
staggering under the weight of the subsidy 
question. If both of these patriotic gentle- 
men were to miss the coveted honor, the pub- 
lic would suffer no special harm. 


....Mr, Williams, the Democratic nominee 
for governorin Maine, does not seem to suit 
the party, especially since he spiked the Tilden 
gun of ‘“‘fraud.’? The Bangor Commercial, a 
thoroughgoing Democratic paper, suggests 
that the Democrats may stay at home and not 
vote at all, or vote merely for local officers, or 
substitute some other name on the guberna- 
torial ticket. 


...-It is said that the indictments of the 
Louisiaua Returning Board are likely to end in 
smoke, and the reason is that the Northern 
Democrats decline to put up the money de- 
manded by a certain witness who was depended 
upon to support Littlefield’s statement. Gen- 
tlemen, you must put up the money, or Louis- 
fana justice may prove a failure. 


....About Springfield, Mass., said The Re- 
publican, a fortnight ago, “‘the ferns are 
fading onthe knolls, and even so soon the 
woodland brooks are stopt in abruptand mur- 
muring eddies with the fallen leaves of maple 
and chestnut.’”? The season is not so far ad- 
vanced even yet about New York. 


....A French statistician places the number 
of human beings who have been killed or lost 
their lives by camp diseases, in connection 
with the wars of the nineteenth century, at 
two hundred millions. This is nearly five 
times as large as the entire population of the 
United States. 

....One good effect of the amendments to 
the constitution of this state is seen in the fact 
that the volume containing the session laws of 
the last legislature is not half the usual size. 
The amendments have excluded a large amount 
of useless legislation, and often worse than 
useless. 

....The astonishing fact is brought out that 
of 318 delegates entitled to sit in the Cumber 
land Presbyterian Assembly only 172 were 
present. The smallest representation, com- 
paratively, was from Texas. This state was 
entitled to 46, but only sent 10. 


....Senator Dawes thinks, that if the Pres- 
ident’s Southern policy should prove a failure, 
the Republican party should take care that the 
country shall see that the cause is the bad con- 
duct of the Southern States. This isa sensible 
view of the subject. 

....The city council of Augusta, Ga., en- 
tirely Democratic, has unanimously endorsed 
the policy of President Hayes and given him a 
cordial invitation to visit that city when he 
makes his Southern tour, 
this? We do not. 


Who objects to 


.... The Advance announces its tenth anni- 
versary under the head of ‘‘ Publishers’ Wed- 
ding Card.’ We trust that it is not too 
frivolous to expressthe hope that its delin- 
quent subscribers will take the occasion to 
supply it with tin. 


....We miss—and the vacant column is 
pathetic—the weekly article by ‘ T. W. TI.” in 
The Womans Journal. Mr. Higginson will 
have the sympathy of very many friends in 
the bereavement he has sutlered in the death 
of his wife. 

....We fell into a slight mistake in saying 
that Prof. Schultse was chosen to succeed Prof. 
Sanford in Syracuse University. Prof, Schultse 
was elected as professor of music. Prof, 
Smalley takes Prof.Sanford’s duties. 


....The bursted savings bank in Chicago 
robbed fourteen thousand depositors of three 
million dollars. Hanging is too good for the 
robbers. 


....Russia may, after all, have Turkey for 
Thanksgiving. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
uth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

EE ee 


Tue superiority of BuRNETT’s FLAvor- 


ING ExTRAcTs consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. 








Dr. PrIce’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
are the most natural flavors made, and in 
strength, quality, and quantity are un- 
equaled. 

————— 

JosEepn StrneR & Co. say that they are 
not in any way connected with the estab- 
lishments of Philip Stiner or any other 
parties bearing the same name. 
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NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


OvrR attention has lately been directed to 
anew Spring Mattress, called the ‘‘ Non- 
pariel,” manufactured by T. L. Snyder, 
Jersey City, N. J. It is made wholly from 
iron and steel. The springs are carefully 
tempered and so connected together that a 
weight on any one of them uniformly de- 
presses the whole surface of the mattress. 
It is very durable, has-no hinges or joints, 
can be rolled up for transportation, and is 
so light that any one can handle it with 
ease. It requires a much lighter hair mat- 
tress than most other kinds of springs and 
is sold at a very low figure. We recom- 
mend our readers to send to the manufac- 
turer for a circular, containing full particu- 
lars as to price, etc. 





LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


A RAILWAY that runs through six states 
is no ordinary one, and a road that is 
equipped so well and managed so intelli- 
gently as the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway is an extraordinary cor- 
poration. Passengers from Boston and the 
New England States, leaving Boston at 6 
Pp. M., occupy through Sleeping-cars over 
the Lake Shore road to Chicago, via East 
Buffalo, obviating the former change at 
Rochester. Passengers leaving Boston at 
8:30 A. M. by the special Chicago Express 
can take the Lake Shore Palace Cars, which 
leave Rochester at 10:30 P. M., through to 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 

New York and Chicago Palace Cars, leav- 
ing New York at 8:30 P. M., from Grand 
Central Depot, run through to Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Chicago, via Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway; and the Draw- 
ing-room train, leaving at 10:30 A. M., con- 
nects with Lake Shore Sleeping-car Line at 
Rochester and East Buffalo. St. Louis 
Express, leaving Grand Central Depot at 6 
P. M., has through Palace Cars to St, 
Louis, also Drawing-room Car, Buffalo to 
Toledo. 

Passengers taking Wagner’s Drawing- 
room Cars from any station can, on appli- 
cation to conductor, send telegram, free, 
securing sections in the Sleeping-cars via 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way. 

In addition tothe New York and Chicago 
Palace Car Line, via Lake Shore, a daily 
line of Palace Cars runs from Rochester to 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago, connect 
ing with Wagner’s Drawing-room Cars 
from the East. 





A STORE FOR GENTLEMEN. 


One of the popular places for the pur- 
chase of shirts in this city is Hutchinson 
Bros., 869 Broadway. These gentlemen 
are both cutters and have been in the busi- 
ness all their lives. For fit, style, and work- 
manship their goods are unexcelled. Sam- 
ples are made subject to approval and all 
orders are finished with promptness and 
dispatch. Asa consequence, this firm has 
a first-class set of customers. In addition 
to the making of shirts, Hutchinson . Bros. 
have recently opened a carefully-selected 
stock of men’s furnishing goods of all styles, 
which are offered at attractive prices. In 


all purthases thorough satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 


A SCHOOL FOR BEGINNERS. 


To visit the school of T. D. Kellogg, of 
709 Sixth Avenue, this city, is time well 
spent. He takes children who cannot read, 
and in six weeks agrees to teach them to 
read as well as children who have been to 
school two years. This is done by the 
phonetic method. A system of letters, each 
indicating a positive sound, has been 
arranged by Mr. Kellogg, and it will cer- 
tainly prove a most wonderful invention. 
From personal observation, we can say that 
Mr. Kellogg teaches his children what he 


represents in his circulars and advertise- 
ments. 











TIFFANY & CO. 


Owr1nG tothe dissolution of the old-es- 
tablished firm of Starr & Marcus, the serv- 
ices of Mr. Herman Marcus bave been en- 
gaged elsewhere, Mr. Marcus will associ- 
ate himself with the well-known jewelry 


house of Tiffany & Co., of Union Square, 
this city. 








BUSINESS REVIVING. 


ALTHOUGH business generally has been in 
a very unsatisfactory state for some time 
past, yet we hear of some concerns which 
are doing much better than last year, and 
there are strong indications of an immediate 
improvement in general business. The 
Buffalo Scale Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., are 
quite busy, and their excellent scales are 
being shipped in all directions. They are 
receiving a great many orders for their 
goods, and especially for their wagon and 
track scales. One reason for the great de- 
mand for Buffalo wagon and track scales 
is their patent combination beam, which is 
a most important improvement, the weigh- 
ing being done without the use of any loose 
weights. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLaApbs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








IF you desire your food to be palatable, 
enjoyable, and digestible, use Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder. It is not adulter- 
ated. 








EvERY mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of Parker’s Ginger Tonic; while its inviz- 
orating proprieties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her pursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘ good baby.” Buy 
from your druggist a $1 bottle, or a 
sample bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

temebed first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





GREAT Horse Mepicrne.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ Conprrion PowpDERrs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co , Cincinnati, Ohio, 





THE latest and greatest remedy for con- 
sumption is Warner’s Beef and Iron prep- 


aration. 
— 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers nu 
vo send money by mail, but either procure 
& Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “*‘ THE 

















INDEPENDENT.” 
MARRIED. 
RICHARDSON — BOWEN.—At_ Roseland Cottage, 


Woodstock, Comms Sept. 6th, 1877, by the Rey Wm. 
Hayes Ward, D .D.. Rufus B. Ri chardson, of New 
Haven, to Alice ao ,daughter of Henry C. Bowen, 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥ ° 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
LOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 


orld. Fhe inventor has used this splendid 
to the hair and 00 














disappote ment: me Tehieiows a heitecd rem nedies the 
ile ate of bag dyes; oie con 
eh eae 
BALD HEADS 
be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 





PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I will speak or excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. fas been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can atford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, contusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appii- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Sealds, Excoriations, Chafings, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflammation” reduces swellings, s!ops 
gaa removes discoloration and heals rap- 

ly 


LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. It promptly ame liorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflam-= 
mations and ulcerations. 

vegies or PILES find in this 

immediate relicf and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, Itis the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa 
os It has saved ee of lives 

en all other remedics faile:| to arrest bleed- 
ing from nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 
where 

TOOtRACHE, Earache, Neuralgia, 

nd Rheumatism are allalike relieved and 
>> {ten permanently cured. 

PHYS ICEANS of all schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Ponds Extract of Witch Ha- 
zel recommend it inthcir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fpre- 

ing, they order its use for Swellings of all 

ds, @ainsy, Sore T hroat,inflamed 
‘Tonslis, Simple and chronic Diarrheea 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), «hile 
blains, Frosted Fect, Stings of tn- 
sec Mosquitees, ctc.. Ohapped 
Ha Face aud indeed all manner of 
skin diseases. 

TOLLE ® US ©. Removes Soreness, Rouch- 
ness and Smarting: healsOuts, Erup- 
pene and Piimpies. It revives, invigorules 

refreshes. Ma hile wonderfully improving tlic 


To. FA MERS—Pond’s Extract. No 









Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can aiford to be 
+ without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horseme) 
m New York City. It has no equal for Sy is, 
Harness or Saddle Chatings, Stitfiies a 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Laccrations, “d- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhora, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Hs range of action is wide, and the 
relict it affords is so prompt thatitis invaluable 
in every farai-yard aswell as inevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 

be without it. 
CAUTION! Ponds Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 


Poud’s Extract blown in cach bottle. Ibis 

prepared by the only persons Hivine who 

ever knew how to prepare it properly. LKefuse 

all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 

the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
Le ed ofthis country and Europe. 

¥ and Uses of Pond's Extract, 

af form sent free on application to 

rons TRACE COMPANY, 98 

Malden Lak New York. 


YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS 10 PER 
cet. county bond at par? Address First National 
. Lineoln,. Nebraska. 


ot ~*Soginga.and hatte FEATHERS, BED- 
and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
8. P. KI 2303 Canal St., N. ¥. 


LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Is the greatest Blood remedy of the age. 
Tetter, Scrofula, Ulcers, Boils, Pimples, aa all 
Blood diseases yield to its wonderful powers. 

Pure Blood is the guarantee of health. Read! 








“Tt cured my son of Scrofula."—J. E. Brooks, 


Painesvilic, O. * Tt eured my Sila of Erysipe' 

Mrs. E. pitinay. @ Sh. 
BE. SELLERS & CO., Prop's, Piabol? Pa. 

The genuine has 6ur name on bottom of wrappers. 








TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


Respectfully Announce to 
the Public that they have 
them in 


Associated with 


Business Mr. HERMAN 
MARCUS, of the late Firm 
of Starr & MARCUS, which 
Firm was DiSSOLVED by 


mutual consent on the Ist 


day of June last. 





YOU SPEND ONE-THIRD 


OF YOUR TIME IN BED! 


And cannot afford to Sleep ona poor one, when you 
ean have the very best for less money. 
{ will send to any point accessible by Pxpress, 


charges paid C. O. D., one of my 
sé : 2 
Nonpariel’’ Spring Mattresses, 
and allow one day’s trial before payment. 

More than the cost of the Sprmg saved in the 
quantity of hair needed to 20 pounds being quite 
sufficient. 

For Circulars and Price-list addi ess 


T. L. SNYDER, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CASONI & ISOLA, 
Sculptors and Designers, 


Steam Marble and Granite Works, 





146 to 152 West 40th St., N. Y. 
MONUMENTS, MANTELS, TILING, WAINS- 
COTING, FONTS, ALTARS, Ete. 
FRENCH, AFRICAN, AND [TALIAN COLORED 


MARBLES, IN LARGE VARIETY. 





BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


L. CHAFEE, Pres't and Treas. 








~ SBARP’S RIFLE TO THE FRONT! 












New Model, 








LONG Scores by American Team, in Practice at Creedmoor: 
A t 21st. August 22d. 
RANGE. SHARP’S po moh 8 Ba 206% SH ARE. S average......... 392 . 
Other Riffes.............0- 197 3-5 | Other Riffes.............0... % 





Sharp’s Long Range Rifle doing the best work at Creedmoor of 
any Ritie this season. 


SHARP’S RIFLE DID IT. 


Highest Score ever made at Creedmoor, made August 2ist, by 
FRANK HY a American eam: 


SHARP'S RIFLE GO. "Brideepent Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS.,. 177 BROADWAY. 





- KINGSFORD’S 
JOSWEGO CORN STARCH 


18 THE MOSP DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
@™ Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. ag 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SQN is on each BOX and on each 
PACKAGE, 
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A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR. 
For $1 we will send free by mail: 
distinct vars. M’th’ly Roses, Winter flowering. 
” Begonias, - - 
Carnation Pinks, om i 
Chinese Chrysanthemums, “ 
Z male Geraniums, * = 


Double 

Ivy-leaved ‘“ 

Heliotropes, ~ 
Abutilons, #5 

Double Camellias, ‘“ Z 
Azaleas 9 - 
Lobster Cactus, <A - 
Bouvaridias, ad e 


Stevias and Eupatoriums, 

Fuchaias, = 

Double Violets, ~* ae 

Poinsetta, Scarlet and White, 
Winter flowering. 

Plumbago, Winter flowering. 

Ferns, for Wardian Cases. 

Palms, = 

Mosses. 


Aa Le KRPLARPPWOSCTSSASOLE 


Marantss, 
- Hyacinth Bulbs. 
assorted Tulips, Bulbs. 
x Crocus. 
Jacobean Lily, Bulbs. 
os Oxalis. 
Lily of the Valley. 
S New Pearl Tunberose. 
R BY EXPRESS: 


an 
&sSore 


—- 
ow 


3 of any of the above $1 collection for $2. 
& are o. ry 3 
7 4. 
9 i we 5. 
12 oe “ - 6. 


Or the whole collections of 238% Bulbs and 
Piants sent by Express on receipt of $15, to 
which either of our books. GARDENING FOR 
PROFIT, PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, or GAR- 
DENING FOR PLEASURE (vaiue $1.50 each) will 
be aoded. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


PETE HENDERSON & CO., 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, & Floris s, 


35 Cortiand St., New York. 
Es 


UBY & Wy EARL 
Surfacé-Burning i  Self-Feeding 
FURNACES 


meat 7 BRE « LING 24, 
A New Wrought lron furuace, with Bries-Lined Pot. 
: THE CRYSTAL, 

_ A New Low-@riced Wrought-Lron Furnace. 
The !argest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 
the Market. 

FULLER, WaRREN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy. N. ¥., New. Yerk City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 














GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


FOR 1877. 
This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


sinee which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. The Nickel Ornaments are the 
most beautiful anc tasty ever put upoo any stove. 
Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 
season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC tor 1877. 
c2” A Liberal Discount tothe Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 
TROY, N- Y. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 


Salesroom e76 Broadway, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 








[im Mixed Paint: 


is a STI TLY FIRST-CLASS article, prepared of 
Pure Whi Lead, Zine, and Linseed Oil, READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE USH. In every case it has given 
the best satisfaction; and among other references we 
name the proprietors of this paper,who have used 
the Paint extensively and do not hesitate to recommend 
it. We GUARANTEE it in every particular, and will 
repaint (free of cc st to the purchaser, allowing him 
the choice of material) any building on which these 

atisfy. Be sure to get “NATIONAL 
I and. if your dealer does not have 
sample-card and circulars, we will mail them to you 
fre. TAKE NO OTHER BRAND. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
P.-O. Box 3951, 68 Barclay &t., N. Y. 


NEW REMEDY 


Lossof Memory, Impotency, 
Softening of the Brain, 
Loss of Vigor and Nerve 
Power, Phihisis, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 








PIL: PHOSPHORUS COMPOUND. 
WA HOR & Co. 

This method of preparing Phosphorus has been dis- 
covered and brought to perfection by us, and is thus 
presented in its elementary state, free from repul- 
sive qualities, whien have so long militated against 
the use of this potent and valuable remedy. 

Ius use is supported by no less authority than Prof, 
Delpeech, Prof. Fisher, of Berlin, Ur. Eames (in the 
Dublin Journal), Dr. Burgess, and Dr. Hammond, of 
New York. The special treatment: indicated in these 
c2ses is: Ist. Complete rest of mind; es v:ecially abe 
s'ention from all occupations resembling that upon 
which the mind his been overworked. 2d. Theen- 
couragement of any new hobby or s.udy, notin itseif 
painfal, which the patient might select. 3d. Tran- 
quillity to the senses, which expressly give in these 
cases incorrect impressions, pucting only those ob- 
jects before them calculated to soothe the mind. 
4th. A very nourishing diet, especially of shet)-fish, 
5th. The internal administration of Phospherus in 
Pitular form, preparea 44 

W. KR. WARNER & CO.. Philadelphia. 

100 Pills sent by mai! on receipt of $2.00. Please ask 

your druggist to keep a supply on hand. 


J. F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Ag’ts, N.Y. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 


ARE PROMOTED BY USING 


THE BARSTOW 
ROUGHT IRON FURNACE. 


Quality of Heat equal to that obtained from Steam or Hot Water, at 
Less than Half the Expense. 
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Perfectly Gas-Tight, No Overheated Surface, 


"MHOMOd pue eos; 
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SIX SIZES PORTABLE, AND FIVE SIZES BRICK SET. 


Prices, from $100 upward. 


Pure Air; No Gas; No Dust.—The Radiator is made wholly of Boiler-plate Irou, with joints secured by rivets, as in Steam Boilers. 
A permanent gas-tight joint canuot be made otherwise, nor between wrought and cast-iron when both are used in the Radiator. 


No Overheated Surfaces.—Fire-pot separate from and independent of the Radiator, with air-space between. 


Economy and Great Power.—By having the return-draft flue within the Radiator (a feature peculiar to the Barstow Furnace) much 
fuel is saved, the heating power larg. ly increased, and a good draft insured where all others fail. 


Ease of Management.—Improved Anti-Clinker Grate, by which a continuous fire can be easily kept through the season. All flues are 
perpendicular and sr lf-cleaning 


Quality and Workmanship.—Same as in other well-known goods of our make, which have won for us our world-wide reputation of 
producing the finest work made. 


Full information in Descriptive Circulars. Estimates made for all parts of the country 
for heating and ventilating. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Sts., New Yorks Providence, R. I. 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, ETC. 


Sold by the Trade throughout our own and most Foreign Countries. 














RECENT MEDALS:—Centennial Exposition, 1876; Vienna, Austria, 1873; Santiago, Chili, 1875; New England Fair, 
Manchester, N. H., 1875; American Institute Fair, New York, 1873, "74,75, and "76; Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1872, 








73, and "74; Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, 1874; Rhode Island State Fair, 1873; and many others. 
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Financial, 
COIN IN THE TREASURY. 


THE Treasury statement for the 1st of the 
month showed a coin balance amounting 
to $106,904,936. This includes $38,525,- 
400 for coin certificates, $19,101,055 held 
for the redemption of called bonds, and 
$8,310,132 held for interest due and unpaid 
—making $65,936,587. Deducting this 
amount, we have left $40,968,349 in coin, 
against which there is no matured liability. 
This shows an increase of about $20,000,000 
of coin in the Treasury since the Ist of last 
March. 

The policy upon which Secretary Sher- 
man has entered and to which he hascom- 
mitted himself is gradually to add to his 
coin resources, and in this way prepare for 
resumption on the day specified by law. 
The country has come to within sixteen 
months of the time; and during this period 
Secretary Sherman must bring his coin 
reserve up to at least a hundred millions of 
dollars. This will be nearly one-third of 
the whole amount of outstanding legal- 
tender notes, and much more than one-third 
of the amount in active circulation among 
the people. One hundred and twenty mil- 
lions would be better; yet one hundred 
millions will form a reasonably hopeful 
basis. 

‘Can this amount be accumulated in the 
next sixteen months, assuming that Con- 
gress in the meantime makes no change in 
existing laws? No one supposes that the 
accumulation is possible as a surplus of 
revenue beyond the current expenses of the 
Government; yet there is no difficulty in 
attaining the result by the sale of bonds, as 
already authorized by law. In this respect 
Secretary Sherman is master of the situa- 
tion, and he will remain so unless Congress, 
of which there is really no probability, shall 
dispossess him of some of his present pow- 
ers. The Resumption Act expressly com- 
mands the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem the legal-tender notes in coin at 
and after the time specified, when present- 
ed in sums of not less than fifty dollars at 
the Sub-treasury in New York City. It 
authorizes him to apply any unappropriated 
surplus for this purpose, and to sell bonds, 
so far as may be necessary, to attain the 
end; and this is equivalent to an implied 
command to adopt the prescribed measures, 
in order to obey the express mandate of the 
law. Secretary Sherman would be unfaith- 
ful to his duty if he were to fold his arms 
and omit to exercise the powers confided to 
him. 

Fortunately, the credit of the Govern- 
ment is now so good that its bonds bearing 
four per cent. interest sell at par in gold. 
A large sale of these bonds has already 
been effected, and the proceeds applied in 
part to the accumulation of a stock of gold 
in the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury should and, as we doubt not, will 
continue this work of accumulation from 
month to month, until the resumption 
period arrives. The most effective practi- 
cal answer to the greenback inflationists is 
a firm and persistent movement of the 
Government toward specie resumption. 
This in a short time will leave them very 
little to talk about. The thing will be 
done, and that will end the question. 








EQUITABLE TAXATION. 


THE New York State Board of Equaliza- 
tion of Assessments met last week in Albany 
to comeplete its work for the present year. 
This Board was created some years since, 
to equalize, as its title indicates, the taxes 
for state purposes in different parts of the 
state, so that all the counties shall bear 
their just proportion of the burden. The 
difficulty to be met grows out of the fact 
that, although the law requires all taxable 
property in the state to be assessed accord- 
ing to its full and true value, this rule is 
nowhere observed; and the further fact 
that there is no uniform rule of valuation 
adopted among the counties of the state. 
In some counties the valuation is much 
higher than in others, and, for a rule, higher 
in the cities than in the rural districts. The 
tax for state purposes is levied at the rate 
of acertain percentage on valuation; and 
if the percentage be fixed and the valuation 
be a varying ‘one, as is the fact, then this 
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leads of necessity to unequal and unjust 
taxation. Some parts of the state have to 
pay more than their just proportion of the 
state tax, while others pay less. 

Now, to correct this injustice by equal- 
izing the valuation among the several coun- 
ties, and make each county pay what it 
ought to pay according to its comparative 
wealth, is the theoretical object for which 
the Board of Equalization was created. It 
has ample powers for this purpose; yet 
these powers have never been so exercised 
as to attain the end, except in a very im- 
perfect manner. For years the City of 
New York and Brooklyn have protested 
against the injustice inflicted upon them, 
by being compelled, in addition to a heavy 
taxation for local and municipal purposes, 
to pay also about two-thirds of all the 
taxes for state purposes. This is out of all 
proportion to the wealth of these two cities, 
as compared with the wealth in all the rest 
of the state. The matter has been frequent- 
ly submitted to the Board of Equalization 
and the attention of the legislature has 
often been called to it; yet no adequate 
remedy for the injustice has hitherto been 
applied. 

What the result will be this year we shall 
not know until the state assessors make up 
their final report. The prospect for New 
York and Brooklyn, judging from the 
antecedents of the past, is not very flatter- 
ing. A little relief is better than none; 
and it is to be hoped that the assessors, in 
making their revision of assessments, will 
seek, at least, a faint approximation to 
justice. We are aware that generally it is 
not best to be always grumbling; yet there 
are some things so bad that grumbling is 
always in order until they are corrected. 





A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 


JUDGE WEst, the Republican candidate 
for governor in Ohio, in a recent speech, 
forcibly said: 

‘Suppose the Government arbitrarily 
fixed two bushel measures, one at thirty 
quarts and the other at thirty-two, a ten- 
ounce and a sixteen-ounce pound, leaving 
both in use at once, called by the same 
name, what could result but a car- 

nival of litigation and a fattening of law- 
yers? Is the evil any less if the Gov- 
ernment makes three kinds of dollars, and 
makes creditors take at the will of the 
debtor? It is still worse if nobody knows 
what a dollar is to be. The debt falls due. 
If their [the silver men and the greenback 
inflationists] plan is adopted, who can tell 
whether he will get a hundred-cent dollar 
in gold, a ninety-five cent dollar in paper, 
or a ninety-two-cent dollar insilver? Sure- 
ly, all honest men must want all kinds of 
dollars to be of the same value; and that 
_ only be when paper is interchange- 
able. 


Judge West might have added that the 
cheapest and poorest dollar, the one of least 
value, is the one that will circulate among 
the people; and that all the other dollars, 
whether there be two or a dozen, will pass 
out of use and become practically non-ex- 
istent for monetary purposes. To remon- 
etize the ‘‘dollar of the fathers,” now 
worth about ninety cents in gold, is to 
make it the standard of value, tothe virtual 
exclusion of gold, and this is to reduce the 
standard ten per cent. and confiscate hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Anybody 
who wants this, if intelligent and appre- 
hensive of the necessary result, is neither 
honest nor wise. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE events of the week have indicateda 
quiet, steady improvement in nearly all 
departmentsof business. The distribution 
of manufactures and the exportation of 
grain have been specially active, and other 
branches have been in sympathy with the 
movement. Expressions of satisfaction 
with the present improved state of affairs, 
not only in this immediate vicinity, but, as 
reflected by our exchanges, all over the 
country, are very general. We think it 
will be wise, however, if we do not expect 
too much of this or any near-by season. 
Values are not yet entirely settled and a 
great multitude of people are idle for want 
of work. The conditions of business have 
changed greatly in the past few years and 
are changing all the time. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent. of our population, using 
improved tools and machinery, can now 
produce all the staple articles of food, 





clothing, fuel, tools, and the like 








that 100 per cent. can consume; 
and, in addition, produce all that we as yet 
are able to market abroad. Mr. David A. 
Wells, writing on this subject, calculates 
that the labor of 225 persons is as effective 
now in meeting the demand for cloth and 
food products as was the labor of 691 per- 
sons in effecting the same results in 1838. 
If these calculations are correct, and we 
see noreason to doubt them, close economy 
in living and in the management of all 
business must be the rule for many a day 
to come; and so we say it is not well to 
expect too much of the near future, and 
we shall be wise if we are prepared for 
whatever the future may develop. 

Money has been active all the week, 
and has now and then shown some signs 
of a coming scarcity. The question of the 
future of the money market just now is 
an important one. Probably there never 
were such quantities of stocks held upon 
margins in Wall Street as at the present 
time, and the movement of currency to meet 
the grain of the West and the cotton of 
the South is being narrowly watched by 
Wall Street interests and its probable effect 
on the bank reserves very carefully esti. 
mated. The ability of the national banks 
to increase their note circulation and the 
resources which they hold in their bond 
investments, together with the opportunity 
which borrowers for local purposes now 
have of making use of gold for loans on 
collateral, should operate to prevent any 
painful stringency in the money market 
during the increased business of the next 
few weeks. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in the 
case of Woods os. North, has decided that 
a promissory note for a certain sum “‘ and 
five per cent. collection fee, if not paid 
when due,” is not negotiable. The opia- 
ion of Judge Sharswood is to the effect 
that the stipulation renders the amount due 
on the note uncertain. The decision is 
now the law of Pennsylvania, and dealers 
in paper which may be governed by the 
law of that state must act accordingly. 

The rate for call loans has varied all the 
way from 3 to 7 per cent., ruling from 5 to 
6 to 7 percent. the most part of Wednesday 
and Thursday, closing easy at 3 to 5 per 
cent. on Saturday. We quote first-class 60 
to 90-days indorsed commercial paper at 
5 per cent.; 4 months at 5 to 54 per cent. 
For single name the rate is 7 to 8 per cent. 

The stock market has. been generally 
active and strong and prices have in some in- 
stances furtheradvanced. The movement, 
however, continues to be entirely speculative. 
Western Union has been largely manipulated 
and advanced by rumors that the company 
are about making a stock dividend of 15 
per cent., and then aregular dividend on 
the whole stock of 8 per cent. The rumor 
has not been officially confirmed and it 
seems unlikely that it will be. Coal stocks 
have been materially advanced under specu- 
lative pressure, with no apparent reason. 
The market closed quiet on Saturday with 
prices strong and steady. 

The following table represents the open- 
ing, highest, and lowest sales, regular way, 
of the principal stocks aang the past 


week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanuaa... 70 74 70 = 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel...., 20 20 20 2 





Chicago and Northwestern. 324 35% 22% 35% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 62% 64% 61K 63% 
C., R. I.,and Pacific.... ..... 100% 102 «100% «101K 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 99% 100% 999% 100% 
1, OC SEES ©, so ncecanis eee 5 4% 4% 
Cu, Cn, On, MEAT, ...0000.... 000 3K OT 3434685 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 82 8244 82 82 
Chicago and Alton........... 87 87 87 87 
COGiesic bc. pr aseadecsves 18 20 18 21 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 49% 60 49% = «BT 
Delaware and Hudson....... 49% 513% 49% 655 
Adams Express.............+ 92 96% 92 96446 
American Express........... 6% «55 466 51% 
United States Express.... . 44% 49% 44% 47% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. yee 82 84h 82 83% 
ny 12% 
d 1424 142K 
Han. and St. Joseph......... 12 12% 12 12% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 27 28% 27 27% 
Illinois Central................ 65% 72% 65% «72% 
Lake Shore........... dadeeadee 64 663, 6335 64% 
Michigan Central..... ... e--. 57 59% 5634 59 
Morris and Essex............. 75% 3= 83 75% 80% 
Mil. and St. Paul... ..... . 31 33% WK «32K 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd .. .... 66K = 68% 66% 6TX 
N, Y. Central.........seeee.. % 104% 101% 103% 
WN. J. Comer@h, 035567 6.508%.. 16% 0 «19% 6X «18% 
Ohio an@ Miss ...........00.. 65 1% 6% 6% 
Ohio and Miss. pref..........12 ° 138% rn 12 
Pacific Mail...............++ - UX BK Ux UK 


21 
St. Louis. K.C., and N...,... 4% 4% 44 OAM 
St. L., K. C. and N. pfd...... 23% 24 3. BX 
WRG oc tneiesises > Veece 13% 14% (O4Ks«i1DN‘NK, 
Union Pacific............06 «+ 70 10% 69% 69% 


Western Union Telegraph, 81% 845% 80% 84% 
Gold has fluctuated somewhat, chiefly, it 
is thought, on account of purchases to 
cover outstanding contracts either for gold 
or 4 percent. bonds. It closed, however, 
lower than at the end of the previous week, 
in consequence of the continued shipment 
from abroad to New York. The opening 
price was 1034, the closing 1033. 

Government bonds have been active and 
prices have changed in sympathy with gold, 
closing a fraction lower than our last 
quotations. 

The Treasury now holds $337,605,659 in 
United States bonds to secure bank circu- 
lation, and $15,244,000 United States bonds 
for public deposits. United States bonds 
deposited for circulation during the week, 
$86,500. United States bonds held for 
circulation, withdrawn during the week, 
$165,500. National bank-notes outstand- 
ing—currency, $315,397,894; gold notes, 
$1,425,770; internal revenue, $432,902.80; 
customs, $537,064.12. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for the week ending September 
8th, 1877, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year: 


1876. 1877. 
We WOW sees cccsnces $1,145,000 $832,000 
ere eey or rs 1,215,000 1,820,000 
Philadelphia........ ..... - 360 000 108,000 
Miscellaneous........ ...-- 1,058,000 837,000 
MIN Sensacenacaéaae 2 $3,778,000 $3 597,000 


There has been but little doing in state 
and railroad bonds. Prices, however, cor- 
tinue firm at or very near our last quota- 
tions. The United States Court in Inciana 
has directed the receiver of the Obio and 
Mississippi Road to pay the first overdue 
coupon (January, 1877) on the first mort- 
gages on lst of October. The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. about 
$2,300,000 of its consolidated first mort- 
gage bonds, to be issued for the retirement 
of the old Michigan Southern bonds ma- 
turing November Ist. 

Tne bank returns show a further de- 
crease iu greenbacks, which, so far as 
general reserve is concerned, is more than 
balanced by the gain in gold notes. The 


average of loans is steady. The reserve 
over 25 per cent. to deposits is increased 
$824,000. The following is a comparison 
of the totals: 


Sept. 8th. ¢ Jom TD 
Loans ........... .--$243,920,800 Increase.... $142.100 
SROGSs -..0,... cadass 19,961,600 Increase 3,931,500 
Legal tenders.. 45,303,900 Decrease. 2 826 700 
Total reserve....... 65,265,500 Increase.... 1,101,860 
Deposits......... 210.574, 100 Increase.... 1,123,400 
Reserve soquiees.. 52,643,525 Iacrease.... 280,850 
Surolus 12.621 975 Increase.... 823,950 
Circulation.. - 15,568,400 Increase.... 186,100 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America........ 132 — |Marine .,.... ... — 3 
Am’can a 100% — |Market..... ..... i 
B’nk & Br’ 5 — Becheniaa? ose ekdd -- 
Bute’rs & Drs — 120 |Mercantile ..... 90 100 
Central Nat’n’!. 100 — | Merchants’ 116% — 
Chemical. . ...1493 — (Mer. Exchange.. 

DT ee - 200 — INaseatn » 180 131 
Peery ey ieee (ae) | 9. — 
East R 92}4;New York........ 109 «110 
First + 200 - \Ninth National. 70 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 — |North American. 7 33 
i, 2 ere 7145 om: [Rte « ccqsens 106 
Gallatin Nat'n.. 112 eee Waddecesens 100-142 
Grocers sheseen. — 8 |Kep — 
Hanover.... .. 100 10234 | Shoe " ‘Leather’ 119 «120 
ie "I . Trad’s’ 200 224 |Stateof N.Y.(n.)12%0 126 
Irving..... 2 — |Union.......... 131% — 
Manuf’ s’& Mer’. — 10 | 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No.6 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 


|) PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Lt me = Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assprance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never deiayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Managel aa N York 
roadway, New York. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 seca Corner Cedar Street. 
$500,600 00 














Capital paid in, in 
Reserves for all abilities, indluding 
WON dss ctdbusdbccddccscedecéces $33-453 45 
What GOING dons cedssnesinderiescdcsecs 9,393 14 
Total Assets............. go Stace’ 1,642,882 59 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Gonmercial. 
OUR NAVIGATION LAWS. 


Tut National Board of Trade, at its 
recent meeting at Milwaukee, adopted the 
following resolutions in regard to the ship- 
building and ship owning interests of this 
country: 

‘* Resolved, That, in the judgment of the 
National Board of Trade, the navigation 
laws of the United States, which forbid 
registration under the American flag to 
foreign citizens, have not only failed to 
yield” the advantages expected from them 
to the American ship-building class, for 
whose benefit they were directed, but have 
also contributed to the decline and almost 
threatened extinction of the American sbip- 
owning interest and the ocean carrying 
trade of the United States. 

“* Resolved, That the immediate repeal of 
these laws, by giving encouragement to 
American citizens to become ship-owhers 
and to engage in the commerce of the coun- 
try, would conduce also to the permanent 
prosperity of the ship-builders of the 
United States. 

« Resolved, That the immediate repeal of 
these laws would offer the best inducement 
which the Government could hold out to 
American citizens to enter into competition 
with the citizens of other countries for a 
proper share of the vast steam traffic of the 
Atlantic Ocean, now carried on almost 
exclusively under other flags than our 
own. 

These resolutions refer to a very im- 
portant question of public policy. The 
laws of the United States, as they now 
stand, limit the registration of vessels to 
those ‘‘ built within the United States and 
belonging wholly to citizens thereof,” and 
such vessels as ‘‘may be captured in war 
by citizens of the United States and law- 
fully condemned as prize, or which may be 
adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the 
laws of the United States, being wholly 
owned by citizens and no others.” These 
principles were adopted by Congress in 
1792, as a measure of retaliation against 
Great Britain, on account of her legislation 
excluding American ships from British 
registration. 

The National Board of Trade express 





the opinion that a repeal of this legislation , 


would now be of advantage to the shipping 
interests of this country. American citi- 
zens could then build or buy ships wher- 
ever they could build or buy them cheap- 
est, whether in this country or elsewhere, 
and have them admitted to registration 
without any reference to the country in 
which they were built. This would be so 
far free trade in shipping. It is a fact that 
the ocean carrying trade has passed almost 
entirely out of the hands of the United 
States, and into those of foreigners. It is 
also a fact that vessels can be built more 
cheaply in Great Britain than in this coun- 
try. If, therefore, foreign-built ships were 
admitted to American registration, the 
citizens of the United States would be 
furnished with an inducement not now 
possessed for embarking in the ocean 
carrying trade, and could compete on equal 
terms with foreigners for this trade. They 
could then build or buy their ships in the 
cheapest market, and this would put them 
in a position to compete with foreigners. 
Such is the view indicited by the above 
resolutions of the National Board of Trade. 
Their source entitles them to the serious 
consideration of Congress. Certain isit that 
the country isa large loser by not having 
anything like its share of the foreign carry- 
ing trade; and if our system of registration 
be one of the reasons of the fact, then 
plainly the system ought to be modified. 





GREENBAVE..DEPOSITS IN THE 
TREASURY. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN said in his speech 
at Mansfield that $57,170,000 of legal- 
tender notes were held in the Treasury of 
the United States as deposits by private 
corporations, banks, and individuals. The 
law, so far as national banks are concerned, 
providing for such deposits, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury may 
receive United States notes on deposit, 
without interest, from any national banking 
association in sums of not less than ten 
thousand ‘dollars, and issue certificates 
therefor in such form as he may prescribe, 
in denominations of not less than five thou- 
sand dollars, and payable on demand in 
United States notes at the place where the 
deposits were made. The notes so depos- 
ited shall not be counted as a part of the 








lawful money reserve of the association; 
but the certificates issued therefor may be 
counted as part of its lawful money re- 
serve and may be accepted in the settle- 
ment of clearing-house balances at the 
places where the deposits therefor were 
made.”—-(Revised Statutes of the United 
States, sec. 5193.) 

On the 22nd of last June, the date of the 
last statement made by the national banks 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Treasury held $44,450,000 of their funds 
under the provisions of this statute. The 
certificates issued therefor peform the 
double function of a legal-tender reserve 
and a means of settling the balances be- 
tween the banks through clearing-bhouses, 
In these two particulars they are clothed 
with the monetary powers of the notes 
themselves. 

This whole arrangement is one among 
several proofs that our financial system is 
in an abnormal condition. It makes the 
Treasury for the time being a bank of de- 
posit, holding the legal-tender deposits of 
the national banks and liable at any mo- 
ment to be called upon for their payment. 
It establishes between the two the relation 
of debtor and creditor under a strictly 
deposit system. The proper function of 
the Treasury Department is to collect the 
revenues of the Government, safely keep 
them, and then disburse them from time 
to time to pay public expenses; and when 
legal-tender notes shall: be withdrawn 
and specie payment be attained the Treas- 
ury will have no occasion for attempting 
to do any part of the banking business. 
Receiving deposits payable on demand is a 
kind of business that had better be left to 
the banks, They are lenders of money, 
and by using the deposits of their custom- 
ers for loaning purposes they add to their 
profits. The machinery of the Govern- 
ment is not well adapted to runa deposit 
system; and the sooner it returns to the 
functions that belong to it the better for 
the general interests of the country. 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


TuE National Board of Trade, at its re- 
cent meeting, disposed of the silver ques- 
tion, by adopting the following resolution 

** Resolved, That the National Board of 
Trade respectfully urges upon Congress 
that immediate steps be taken to secure an 
international monetary convention, repre- 
senting the leading commercial nations, for 
the purpose of establishing. if possible, a 
permanent valuation between gold and sil- 
ver, and their unrestricted coinage and use 
as money of exchange by the participants 
in such convention, to the end that stability 
may be imparted to all financial circula- 
tions and enterprises, both foreign and do- 
mestic, of the people of the United States.” 

This, to say the least, is a perfectly harm- 
less resolution. It is certainly wise in as- 
suming that the silver question—that is to 
say, the relation of valuation to gold which 
silver should have in any attempt at a dou- 
ble standard—is too large a question for 
the United States to settle irrespective of 
the policy pursued by othercountries. ‘‘ An 
international monetary convention,” repre- 
senting especially the nations that hold 
intimate commercial relations with each 
other and composed of their ablest 
economists, would undoubtedly = shed 
very important light upon the ‘subject, 
and bring together a large mass of 
facts bearing upon the future relative 
value of gold and silver, In tbis 
respect it would not only do no harm, but 
would probably do some good. The real 
problem is to settle the future probability 
as to the market relations between gold 
and silver, considered as commodities; and 
this requires an extended collation and 
scientific analysis of facts. Stump oratory 
and party platforms are the merest child’s 
play in the presence of such a question. 

The National Board of Trade showed 
the conservatism of practical wisdom in 
rejecting the plan of the silver inflation- 
ists, and recommending an international 
convention for the consideration of the 
whole subject. The United States can 
afford to wait for mort light before chang- 
ing its policy. 








DRY GOODS. 


BustneEss with the jobbing trade has been 
fairly active all the week, though sales 
have not as yet broken assortments suffi- 
ciently to increase business with agents 
and commission houses to any great extent. 
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Orders from interior jobbers, however, have 
been quite numerous and a fair business 
has been transacted from first hands 
3uyers from all sections of the country are 
in the market, making free selections of 
almost all classes of goods, and the total 
volume of trade will compare favorably 
with the largest business of any previous 
corresponding season. The absence of spec- 
ulation is very noticeable, all goods being 
purchased to supply a legitimate consump- 
tive demand. Advices from the interior 
generally report continued active markets, 
with prospects of an increasing demand as 
the season advances. 

Cotton goods in all styles and classes 
have been very active with jobbers. Little 
has been done in reassortments of staple 
cottons, though a large total of sales has 
been reached in a wide distribution of small 
selections. Stocks of these in hand are by 
no means large and are likely to be lessened 
as the demand continues. Present produc- 
tion is not so great as in former years, 
because many mills are running on dress 
goods, skirtings, and specialties for finish- 
ing. The export demand shows an increase 
of 25 per cent. over last year, and, should 
the market at any time become short of 
stock, prices would surely advance. The 
shipments of domestic cottons have been 
3,823 packages from New York and 2,104 
packages from Boston, making 85,173 pack- 
ages for the expired part of the year, against 
60,805 packages for same time last year. 


Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in good demand. Three and four-yard 
goods and heavy standards have been taken 
very liberally and light weights have 
shared in a really good trade. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
not been quite so active, though they have 
been in fair movement. Prices have been 
reduced in some cases, with good effect. 

Ginghams, both staple and dress goods 
styles, have continued in good demand with 
agents and jobbers, and a larger consump- 
tion than ever before is anticipated. 

Print-cloths have sold only in small lots, 
and the business of the week has not been 
important. We quote3%c. 60 days to one 
per cent. discount for 64x64 extras, and 
31¢c. short time to cash for 56x60. 

Prints have been somewhat irregular, 
though a good business has been done in 
selections of the choicest works and styles. 
Pacific robes and styles have been reduced 
to 61¢c. and Harmony fancies to 5c. The 
production of fancies is being reduced to a 
great extent. 

Dress goods have continued in improved 
jobbing demand, and a large volume of 
trade has been accomplished in orders for 
small selections. Numerous wool, worsted, 
and cotton effects are on the market, and a 
very good business has prevailed in all 
desirable styles. 

Shaws and skirts have been in moderate 
movement only from agents’ hands, though 
jobbers have been doing a lively trade 
Prices are Jow and business has been of 
very satisfactory proportions. 

Transactions in woolen goods have been 
light and comparatively unimportant. 
Clothiers have made. some inquiries and a 
few light selections of duplicates and new 
assortmenis; but the trade has not been 
equal to the expectation of agents, by con- 
siderable. The movement which took 
place previous to July 1st it is thought 
Jargely anticipated the purchases belonging 
to July, August, and September, and the 
present dullness is accounted for in that 
way. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair in- 
quiry for all grades of all-wool goods, also 
cotton warps and lower qualities of medium 
goods. The best medium grades have in 
some instances had fair sales, though the 
demand has been light and irregular. 

Kentucky jeans have been in hghbt de- 
mand for moderate selections of all styles 
and qualities. Some makes of fine goods 
and also some of the lower grades are under 
the control of orders for immediate delivery. 

Flannels bave been in irregular demand, 
though a faifamouut of stock has changed 
hands during the week. It is generally 
believed that the present degree of distri- 
bution by jobbers will compel an increased 
business from first bands later in the season. 

Foreign dry goods have been in fair to 
good movement with importers, while the 
jobbing trade has been moderately active. 

The offerings at auction have been free, 
the sales fairly attended, and the prices 
realized have in some cases exceeded those 
at private sale. 

The imports of foreign dry goods for 
the week have been $1,270,269, and the 
amount entered for consumption $494,602, 
making the total thrown on the market 
$1,764,871. 
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LATEST DRY GOODSQUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT Tp EVERY M V reia’ IN THE 


ITED 


STAT 


MONDAY EVENING, September 10th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 











IN 
Albion ..... ....... 644|Mallory........... 614 
PN ainictasss' 6 <6 /555 - 644)Manchester........ 61 
American..... 6% eee hE 
Arnold ....... ++ee- 64¢|Oriental..... srlene Of 
Cocheco, L........ 644|Pacific .....cccuses eI 
Dunnells........ 614| Richmond os 644 
Freeman.. ....... 534|S8impson’ s Mourn’, g 6 
Garner &Co...... 61g |Sprague.......... . 64 
Gloucester........ 6144;Wamsutta ........ 51¢ 
Hamilton ......... 644|Washington....... 61¢ 
Hartel ......00..0- 644 
GINGHAMS 
Amoskeag......... Luancaster..... see D 
Beast o6 <6 ccnevess ; Namaske..........— 
ER Renfrew .......... 9 
aR "8 Southwark..... wee 1 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A. 4-4 814) Lawrence, LL...... 614 
.'s - ee el 
A asi 
“  P, 44 6% - XX.... 8% 
“ DD, 44 6% XXX. 94% 
= LL, 44 6 |Lyman, E, 448 
“«  -V,30-inch 63('Massachusetts 
Agawam,F........ 64% BBs cise . 6% 
Augusta, 44 7% | 6% 
sas 30-inch 6% Baucatecses 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 ) ere 5g 
“ »380in, 7 | Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 514 Medford, 44 71g 
Boot; OP. .6353..50i 8 Nashua, ( O, 33-in.. 7 
CEB Cvscie kanes The R, 36-in... 7g 
side! SEE ROO OO 6 " . 8% 
PEON Tm « Was isin, Ms 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A were 
Cabot, A. 44 714 CF cas 
~~ Ws 44 7 = Rk... 9 
Crescent Mills, ° -- 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
Continental, C...... 8 Ol Qhizivsts 7 
° DD’... 9% és ) . een 64 
Dwight, Miss ce aa aie 6 a 7-4 16 
‘ » eee 64) $4 18 
te) Seep hipetea 7 “ 4 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% “s 1044 2314 
- > 6% Pequot, ieccvewe cn 9 
Great Falls, . 644 Ct iwc séoake 
“ e “ WwW 15 





Indian Head, a iy 





‘Stark, eee 


« " 30-in. 756 | |. aE 7% 
Indian Orchard | awwitt River rete | 
DBs wsiwcepisis 9 |Tremont, CC..... 6 
i A 734 Utica, 44 11 
a 7 = otk 
err by * tgs 
Laconia, AA....... vs Wachusett, 30-In. 
we ON i adleves 36-in.. x 
an. See ‘ Me 40-in. 11 
i eer 6% a 48-in. .131¢ 
Ts Ae eee 71g|Waltham, P ...... 11 
“Standard. & 8 20 
Laurel, D. ....5:... 8 ' 10-4 2234 
Ot ee cies asus ver4 


Androscoggin : 































AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, +4 
L 44 9%} “ Cambric,44 i4 
Amoskeag, A, 44 94|Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 644 Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay a 44 10%) “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 Y3,|/N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Sallou& Son, +4 8 New Market,A,4-4 4 
= “  30-in 6% Mecsas 
nn Bere. Nashus, E, 44 | 
2 Ne “ " P, 42in.. 1016 
di, _ SRE wiz)“ , 45-in. .113¢ 
* Mieke vsecsnee 6%: |Pepperell, 64 16 
Blackstone,A A4-4 83! 7-4 18 
Blackstone iver.. 8 | xin 8-4 20 
Cabot, 78 Ty! 9-4 2314 
As 44 8&6 e 10-4 26 
5O IR cist a5 11 |Red Bank, 44 7 
“« @in...... 12 “ 78 614 
Cance a4 4% iSlaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, ccc. .4411 7-8 6 
C, 444 8 |Tuscarora, 4-4 12 
eae: Utica em 
Cambric. 4411) 44 121 
Linen Finish. < 334 5-4 15 
Forestdale, t4 si 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom ; Aa 84 25 
44 10 = 94 27 
Fearless, 44 Had sc 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 |Wauregan, No. 1. .104¢ 
Great Falls, 8....- big Wamsutta, 44 14 
ting See 7% 541 
- 2 A..... 8 |Williamsville, 4-4 12 
ee | ee 84 White Rock, 44 10% 
Nes oon Ss | Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 #5 7-8 7K 
ve ve 7-8 74) Waltham, 64 18 
Hope, 44 86 bs 84 20 
Hills : 34 9-4 2234 
Semper Idem,4-4 93 “ 10-4 25 
es 7-8 8 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.......-- Th Fl, Cs ccssvece ny 
Blac Mill....5...6% 81¢|Pearl River........ 15 
Columbia, Heavy..15 |Warren, AXA..... 14lg 
oS ee 151g ie Ce 13 
Haymaker......... vat? ec TR EO 114 
Otis, AXA WOTEcscce sendve nes 
» BB 
PES. 
American.... 9 Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag... Massabesic. .12 @13 
Dexter, A...— @14 |Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
«  B...— @12 Thorndike, B 114 1A 
Hamilton....11 @12 Uncasville, A.9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D......- 1044 
Bisa cine Lewiston, A, 36-in.15 
“ Mckee 13 Massabesic, iaken 134 
se Maseecs 121¢ Bisse. 124 
« D......10 of Orede- 
7 E.:....10 |Methuen, AA...... 144% 
Cordis, ACE -18 !Pearl River......-- 15 
Bs AAA 16 |Pittsfield .... 5dg 
Easton, ACA.. lu js NEP ocd ce 
ee ve Th ap Brook..... 1444 
C1 Bt York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 





Hamilton........- “1336 


32inch......15 


CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag......,.- 8 


Canoe River..+.++. 684 Naumkeag: 


Laconia..........+++ 
8a’ 
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Satteens....... 914 


Hyde Park....... . 8 
Pepperell. ....... 104 


Indian Orchard.... 8 
Kearsarge......... 


BROWN ORILLS. 














Agawam, F....... ve74 . 34g 

Amoskeay,.......- 8% Lyman, H..... ... 8g 

Appleton. ...... ae assac husetis, C.. 7% 

Augusta. ........ Pepperell. stasei BG 

ee aa Caer oo. SMG 
AT 


James McGreery & Co,’s, 
BROADWAY and ! ith STREET, 


FALL OPENING 


Dress Goods, 
Silks, 


Mourning Goods. 


NOVELTIES 
OF EXCLUSIVE DISPOSITION, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


EVANS, PEAKE & G0,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


White Goods, 





380 


Domesties, 


Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 


Heavy Cottonades. 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 

DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA) CARE. 

LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STKEET AND 6th AVENUE. ®. ¥. 













DIAMOND 
*B98I ‘ZI AON Ped 


"1281 ‘81 ‘Idy Paed 


F 1291 92 ‘YW Penssioy 


Light, Flexible, and Durable. Adgaptea to the 
Princesse or new tight-fitting costume. Ladies, please 
ask your merchant forthem, and, if not kept on hand 
onde rfrom us. We send by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

f ®1.'25 each. 
J. L. COLBY & CO.., 425 and 427 N.Y. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 


Broome St., 





CARPETS. 


Great Fall Opening. 


New Goods and New Styles at prices never before 
offered. 

ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85 PER YARD. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, REGULAK LINES, 
$1.25 TO $1.50 PER YARD. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, FROM 2c. 
YARD. 

HAND-WOVEN 3-PLYS, $1 PER YARD. 
LOWELL AND OTHER EXTRA SUPERS, Tic. 
PER YARD. 


TO $1 PER 


LARGE LINES OF 


MATS, MATTINGS, RUGS, Ete. 


OUR OILCLOTH STOCK, ALREADY IMMENSE, 
IS BEING LARGELY REPLENISHED. PRICES 
FROM 35c. UP. WE ARE NOW ENABLED TO 
GIVE OUR PATRONS THE BENEFIT OF THE 
RECENT HEAVY DECLINE IN THE PRICES OF 
THESE GOODS. 


J. & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


320 and 322 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PEARL ST. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 
Uncannled for Reguty. 
nd Comfor 
sttbiniedas BY ALL nevi 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by me. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nursing 
Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 
YER B 


“361 Secaabwey, N.Y 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0’S 


‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATLONAL NEEDLE CO.’s Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, Hl. 

As the ** GOODRIC H”’ Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. teat, Mo. 

As the “CHAL MENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
ey x ASA EAS Yo 








Style, 








s the s D Und’ 9 Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TRRETELD & ee New 

sthe “STAND RD ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadetphin 


Pa. 
As the STAND A RP »? Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
NE —- Needle, by HOUGH & 
sthe STA DARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, pig 





MAGIC PLAITER < 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR MAKING 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
S RUAN & BOX PLATS 9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, E CONOMY 


COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
-ON\WAUSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 





ONLY 










cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 





SAMs MILTON BRADLEY & CO. SPRINGFIELD. 








RARE BARGAINS ™ CARPETS, — 


Olilcloths, ee" Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Curtains, Cornices, etc. 
i Ss. igh, | 
iam Leig 


161 EIGHTH Avenue, corner Eighteenth Street, 


Will 
iS Now ow orpnnrn NEW BA PA TreiNS ce 


lose Buyers invited to cal 


Formerly with 
W.& J. SLOANE, 


b 
‘ne OR es TLS WEBUCED PRI PRICES, 
fore paronasian elsewhere..42 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tak INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 


offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
DT CE Pee EEE $1 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 3 00 
Atlantic Monthly..:............0. 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine...... cccecs OGY OS 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy”’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine.............. 3 60 4 00 
PEDEDOE H WOOGRIG. « cceccccceeseces 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar............. 360 400 
PRGMN UGUNMEN ao ics's cals occas ses 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal.................. 300 400 
Lippincott’s Mayazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 30 8 00 
National Sunday-schoul Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2% 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine... ............ 230 2% 
PERO CEES Sc de caccceccccsedess -- 360 400 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
WOME ngacer - 4540 ee ee 1 50 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
The Christian............0- ee a 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............. - 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine.......... akan ae 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 2 00 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 3 00 


te POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “'THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
jelivered at our office on the receipt of one 
jollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

‘K.S&Cos. E 

: IMPROVED 3 

i S|. 
& B 
a: 

PAPER FILE. F) 








PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREM! 





UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 


tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 
Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 
‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S. Grant.” 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address 


Fine Steel 


Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@,. Bex 3787, New York City. 


The Inilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Baik 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in & Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 








masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

33 Numbers, in advance (postage MGS .cccces $3.00 
26 i 1.50 
13 <3 - , 0.75 
53 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 


52 “ after 6 months, 4.00 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscriptien books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address 
P.-O0. Bex 27387, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 





1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
pust-oftice—whether directed to bis name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—lf a person orders nis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from tbe 
office or now. 

3.—The cuurts huve decided that refusing w take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PERK AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines w the inch, 200 lines W the column.) 
"gi Adetrtingmentas Los print Business 1 


4 times (one nionith)." "Wwe. | + month) ./85¢e. 
-i™ (hres monehenee a4 bs (three months).80c 


= S “ (six 
es Weave ° r 





«ft 
(twelve “ Vise: 


1500. 6 “ 
ILLESTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
B CNG or, . ccctccuescqnedeetlins Cdvcccccesers ons $l. 
4 times (one month)......+. oaceces ng onceeeee 
13 (three months). 
6 “ ‘six 





52“ (twelve “ja. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.. ..ONE 9 LAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL ee DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FreTy CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding fvar lines 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787 New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday, Sept. 7th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE —Brazil Coffee has been very 
quiet, owing to the absence of such qual- 
ities as dealers need. The bulk of the stock 
is composed of Santos and low grades Rio, 
and at the moment these descriptions are 
not wanted by the trade. Mild Coffees.— 
There is an increasing inquiry for West 
India growths, and, while prices are with- 
out quotable change, the general tendency 
is in sellers’ favor. Java remains quiet, 
though yesterday there was a little more 
inquiry from the trade. The foreign mar- 








kets are strong. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 183 @234¢ 

Santos,Ord.to Choice..............«. 22 @23 

ED ee inn pec lagwan eh eae nn aaee 26 @2%8l¢ 

Se Ss ee 28 @29 - 
aracaibO.........s06- occcboceseeesio 20 22 

ee ee erry re 21 @22k% 


TEA.—There bas been a decided in- 
crease of business in this department, and 
the market shows a better tone, most 
noticeable, however, in Green. The dis- 
tributive trade is brisk and the improve- 
ment in the line trade bas been quite 
noticeable. Green.—A much better feeling 
prevails in the market for this Tea. Hold- 
ers are generally demanding more money, 
and in several cases a small advance has 
been paid. Japan does not share in the 
improvement in Green, holders, as a rule, 
showing a disposition to meet buyers on 
the basis of late transactions. Black are 
also freely offered at previous prices, with 


a comparatively active trade. We quote: 

Stash cassececscenabs seb seeneee 2 @ 50 
ROMP ENOOD 5 cis0scawncseasecene 23 @ 70 
English Breakfast.............0.0-- 2 @ 
Uncolored Japan.........ceccoce-: 22 @ 55 
oe | eA & 30 @ % 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar is in moderate 
demand, with the general features of the 
market much the same as at our last 
writing. The receipts are light, with little 
for refiners’ account, and the stock dimin- 
ishes. This imparts confidence to holders, 
especially as there is now but little West 
India Sugar available. Refiners, however, 
are not urgent buyers, in view of a slack- 
ened demand for their goods, and purchase 
only for immediate wants. Refined has 


been in fairly active demand, but at prices 
a aot easier for Powdered and Granulated 
and for all descriptions of Soft Sugar. 
Hard Sugars are now, however, held 
For export 
We quote: 


steadily, with light offerings. 
there is little direct inquiry. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba 





Harp.—Cut Loaf.......-... 
OS Ree ree 
oS err 
TIROIMNNIOD ssc etaesesewessnan 
WaitTe.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 103 ((@1014 4 
Steam Refined A............ lwxe@liy 
a ee ee eee 9% @10 
WRROW sR Givi oksicscscnccscses 94@ 9% 


Other grades, including C... 734@ 9 


MOLASSES.—The market has been 
quiet. Stocks continue to be held with 
firmness at 38 cents for 50° test. Grocery 
qualities are inactive, but supplies are not 
pressed and prices are without notable 
change. The West India crop is now well 
forward and the receipts for the next five 
months will be light. New Orleans.— 
Stocks are more persistently urged and 
there has been a larger business, but at 
prices in uyers’ favor. We quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... — @33 
Cuba, grocery grades............0+0. pomunal. 
Porto Rico (new)...... MeAbanksbeanee 48 @b4 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 41 @4s 
New Orleans, choice....... eheeeene 50 @51 
New Orleans, fancy..........-sccces 53 @5+4 


FISH.—Choice grades of Mackerel con- 
tinue scarce, while the demand is fairly 
active. Dry Codarrive slowly, the weather 
recently being unfavorable for curing. Box 
Herring continue in request. Barrel Her- 


ring are neglected and nominal. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl........... 425 @ 4 50 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl..--..-- .400 @ 450 
Pickled’ Cod, 2 er 500 @ 5 50 
Mackerel : 

Se Cee ee 19 00 @21 06 
DO. BEROLO, DOW .c0cccseccccce 13 50 @15 00 
MO. S Large, Ni ccccscecesse --- 950 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium............0.00 900 @10 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, # DOK......06 — 22 @— 23 
Herring, No. 1, F) DOK. ok Hackow —13 @i7 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in re- 
quest, and with a light supply in store and 
an absence of large arrivais prices remain 
tirm. Bulk is selling freely, both ina large 
and smail way, abd previous prices are 


well sustained, We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ busnel....... -— @ w 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... 250 @- — 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 1 @13 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.. @ 130 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— “6% Tq 
In small pockets, 100 ina bbL.— 3 3h¢ 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES continue extremely dull, but 
previous prices are unchanged. We 
quote 41g to 5 cents for Pot and 6% to7 
cents for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 





Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red-tipped, 
4@416 cents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The 
position of the Flour market has not varied 
essentially since the date of our previous 
writing. The buoyancy and firmness then 
notei have continued uninterrupted and 
holders have endeavored to obtain a further 
advance with every succeeding day; and, 
although buyers have resisted, they have 
been compelled to pay 25@50 cents per 
barrel more. The demand for shipment 
has been active, while the jobbers and 
brokers have likewise been liberal purchas- 
ers. Minnesotas have been active and 
large transactions bave been consummated, 
mainly at $6.50@$8, but including some 
choice at more extreme prices. Shipping 
extra State and Western have sold freely. 
City Mills have been firmly held and sales 
have been mainly at $5.25@$6 75 for 
Europe and West Indies. Southern Flour 
has been in steady fair demand both for 
consumption and shipment, and better 
prices have beev realized for all grades. 
Rye Flour.—The demand has continued 
moderate for State and Jersey, at rather 
better prices. At the close sellers fuund 
some difficulty in obtaining Fiour at our in- 
side figures. Corn Meal has been in fair 
though net active demand. Brandywine 
remains firm and holders are strong in their 
views. We quote: 
Unsound Flour..... 





State Supers ... 
State No. 2...... 5(@ 
Bitnbe TERA vies isiock'spodscdeee es D5 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. a ol @ 7 
6 T5@ 7 25 

ene ini to soa - 6 50@ 7 V0 

3 New Process......... s. 7 50@ 9 50 
Beatie Plow... 06s.ccncssewcke 3 75@ 9 00 
SRD RNIN 5 50cese canes seecawacee 4 25@ 4 75 
IPMN oS cunkashaueecees Wnekae 2 25@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The market has been firm and 
full or improved prices bave in all cases 
been obtained. Wheat.—Witha continued 
good demand for export, coupled with a 
fair inquiry for milling, avd consequent 
steadily decreasing supplies of good W heat, 
the market has ruled buoyant and firmer, 
and prices have advanced, especially for 
new spring. The receipts have been light, 
not nearly equal to the current wants; in 
view of which prices are higher for lots on 
the spot than for delivery ahead, glthough 
Milwaukee near at hand has sold very 
nearly as high as on the spot, while future 
Wheat yesterday was a little lower. Corn. 
—With a continued fair demand for mixed 
for shipment and with only moderate 
receipts, the market ruled stronger until 
Thursday, when prices favored the buyer 
to the extent of 1@2 cents per bushel; 
while sellers manifested no anxiety to sell 
even at the advanced prices. Futures were 
offered with somewhat less freedom. Yes- 
terday the market opened firmer; but with 
heavy receipts and free deliveries on con- 
tracts the market weakened and closed at 
a slight decline from the highest point. 
Rye.—The market has assumed a firmer 
tone, and the prices paid since our last 
show some advance, although business has 
been moderate. Barley is still offering in 
a small way to arrive; but buyers and 
sellers are apparently no nearer together 
than before. Prices are wholly nominal. 
Oats, with a continued good demand, 
steadily improved until yesterday, when 
the market price at the close was 1@2 cts , 
though the market was somewhat irregular, 
owing to heavy receipts. Beans.—The 
stock of old is reduced, but the demand 
continues very light and prices have not 
improved. Mediums have sold in a small 








way tothe trade. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

SU Rte TRE cn scconcuese ce 145 @1 56 
White Western....... sce 135 @1 48 
No. 1 Milwaukee............05 140 @12 
No, 2 Milwaukee............. 140 @—— 
BG, WENN ses -cccneccs cons 138 @—— 
No. 3 Ger en re nomiual, 
Amber Michigan... ere .. 144 @1 46 
Rye, State....... cane basen sing - &6@ B 
Rye, Western........ biwebistiees 69 @ 70 
Corn: 

Southern White 67 
Southern Yellow......... F — 
Western White 63 
Western Yellow — 
OaTs: 

White 42 
Mixed } 40 
PP ONIE 049:5 0.53800 s00S e005 30 @ — 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New.... .f.o.b. 360 @ — 
Mean; NOW. isis fos cces ees 235 @ 2 50 
White Kidney, New.. saeaue 


Red Kidney, New.... 
POR, PEUMIE. o0:0 049 0 de rivensd dae p 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle bave 
been in tair reauest during the week, both 
ior export and home consumption, and re- 
ceivers have succeeded in obtaining an ad- 
vance of three-eighths of a cent upon the 
prices current at the close of last week. 
fhe sales were*at 1244@12%4 cents for 
nnoagge Sieers, to dress 38 ibs, to the gross 
cwt.; 9144@12 for common to prime, to 
Grose 5B@or lbs. ; and 84g @10y for ordinary 
to good lexas aud Cherokee, to dress 55@ 
56 ibs. The better grades of Milch Cows 
were in demand, but inferior stock was 
neglected. The range was $40@75, the out- 
side price for choice. Calves have ruled 
steady during the week, under a fair in- 
quiry. Veals were quoted at the close 614 
@814 cents and Buttermilk and Grass-fea 
3@4. Both Sheep and Lambs have been 
in active request, and during the week the 
shipments abroad aggregated 900. Prices 
close a trifle higher, or say 4@6 cents for 





Sheep and 5@7for Lambs. The tone of 
the market for Live Hogs was decidedly 
better, but choice grades were scarce. Could 
stock have been obtained, an advance, with- 
out doubt, would have been paid. The 
sales were at 54g¢@5i cents. The receipts 
for the week are 9,012 Beef Cattle, 88 Cows, 
3.052 Calves, 22947 Sheep, and 19, 484 
Hogs. 

HAY.—Trade during the past few days 
has shown some improvement and, with 
somewhat lighter receipts, prices, though 
not quotahly higher, are decidedly firmer. 
We quote North River Shipping, 60@70c. ; 
Retail grades, 75@95c.; Clover, 65@700. : 
and Salt, 50@60c. Straw, with lighter 
arrivals, is doing somewhat better. Quoted 
55@60c. for Long Rye, 50c. for Short do., 
and 45@50c. for Oat, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—There has been very 
little activity in any branch of the Provis- 
ion trade, nearly all articles were been 
quiet at unchanged prices. Pork has been 
neglected, only small transactions having 
taken place. Mess has sold in a small way 
at from $12.90 to $13.15 on the spot; but 
no considerable amount could probably be 
obtained except at an advance on these 
figures, while it would be impossible to ob- 
tain even current prices for any consider- 
able amount. Bacon has been dull; but 
prices are nominally the same, although 
holders are scarcely so firm in their views 
as they have been. Cut Meats.—Western 
Meats have been in limited demand at 
steady prices. Lard has been in moderate 
demand at lower prices; but transactions 
have been restricted by the firmness of 
holders, who have not only refused to grant 
any concession, but have insisted upon full 
or improved prices for both ‘‘spot” and 
future deliveries. The business has, ac- 
cordingly, been circumscribed. Beef is 
almost entirely neglected and prices are 
nominal, Beef Hams remain dull and 
nominal, neither Summer nor Winter sellj 
ing to any extent. We quote: 


BEEF: 

| ree .-13 00 @l14 00 
PURATE MEOKR,, 6.5.05 cas as8 ee ee 1400 @i4 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 @22 00 
BOCES, DBL. 5c t2-2ce re seseeen lb 50 @— — 


City Extra India Mess, tierce. .24 00 @25 00 
PORE: 


Mons, WARSI. .66 .-.c0csec eae 13 00 @— — 
Exime, WROStCID 356.0% « Sis0535 s de 10 00 @10 50 
ee eee a 27 @ — 
LagD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr.,# 100 bs. : 00 @9 05 
City pares: 2 890 @— — 
Se eee we 7 12 @9 75 
Hams: 

PACRIONS Sic deascauseactsvacossweas 9h seins " 
UNC a RRPSOS EERE are EP 
SHOULDERS: 

ig) ot RS ae ee. oe - 7% @8 
Dey Sate, 2. .5..%.. = rr ot 56 @ 6 
BSONIe . ©. ce 0s. 5. BO. . aE T@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK —The 
market is steady with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DomEsTIC RaGs: 


WHEE Cie, Wh ,. 6.0 sd ceceasdse -. 34@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens) , eee 3 33% 
CIGy COIOTOG.. .oc2isccecsnceses Sedawe, MRL 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections.............. Sedecces - 3K@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings... issnieesbaawaise -— @5% 
BOOK Bist (GONG) « .we00csseccscccies —@3k 
COMING. BARONE c5.60 0/0 c0nps'0:ssic's oo 0s 1 @1% 


WOOL.—Manufacturers, finding their 
stocks running low and a continued in- 
quiry for goods, and having arrived at the 
conclusion that holders of the raw material 
have named bottom prices, have decided to 
enter the market and replenish. Their pur- 
chases so far have been on a very liberal 
scale, and the aggregate sales for the past 
week exceed anything of a like period we 
have had to report for some months. No 
immediate advance is looked for; but the 
tone of the market at the close was very 
firm. We quote: 

American XXX............ 
“c XxX 


American, Combing Spewemeseuions 
a TDMA dea scckscceabwns 

uperfine Pulled.......... secawe 

Valparaiso, Unwashed........... 
MOKBSIONG 6 0365 65.0266.65ss0cecies 
pi el Sather ice 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed 
SS Bag fe Fy Se Sr 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 
BIMVING, WOSNON soc: 5550 casiccce 


= Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 es 






al. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 22 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 13 @—17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—State remains steady, with a 
fair inquiry. Western has been in good 
demand for export and full prices have 
been easily obtained. We quote: 

NEw BUTTER: 





RO, NI one cas cinta cn ecany 6 ois 22 @24 
Staite; Wide; fancy: .6.% 5/0/2556 -- 23 @28 
State, tubs, selections............ «. 2 -@2%6 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @20 
Western, Creamery..............06 22 @8 
Western, firkius, choice..... 6 s00de ae 16 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 14 
CHEESE.—The demand for export con- 
tinues active and full prices have been 
obtained without difficulty, fancy State 
bringing 1114@12 cents. Other kinds are 


steady. We quote: 

State Factory, tancy..............%0 114@12 
State Factory, good to fime.......... 10 LL 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7K%@ 8 
URGE SPRIOS 0 6 56. os n05 50s seenenges cee 9 10 
Western Factory, choice......... -. LOw@l1ly¢ 





Western Factory, good to prime..... 7 @8 
Western Factory, fair to good..... ae @ 74 


en 


EGGS.—The demand has been fair at 
rather easier prices, except for the best. 
We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 22 @28 
State and Pennsylvania............ 20 @21 
Western and Canadian, choice...... — @20 


FRUIT —Domestic Dried.—In Apples 
the receipts of new are increasing. There 
is a good demand for prime to chyice North 
Carolina Sliced. For Peeled Peaches the 
market is unchanged. Cherries and Black- 
berries in demand and firm. We quote: 
Apples, State...... pias gd 
NON, WORMED Fe adc te-csed cece eee 5 
Apples, Southern, prime. 
Peaches, peeled, prime.. 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ..ccceecs 5 
MS IRCRDOITIOR s c\s:e/s\0: sieinis. ve ibis.s Secieiocsew _ 






HOPS.—The new crop has not come for- 
ward yet to asufficient extent to materially 
quicken trade. There is some inquiry, 
however, and we note sales of 150 bales, 
mostly for export, at 10@15 cents, as to 
quality, with few really good here. Good 
old crop are in fair demand and are scarce, 


with 7@9 cents the quotation. Medium 
are dull at 5@7 cents. We quote: 

Crop of 1877, per Ib RE OEE 10@15 
CPOMOETOLO “SPER TTA eo uice. nos tees 4(@ 
Croprordorw oe es swss curser esse OUD O 


POTATOES.—Potatoes have advanced, 
under a good demand for shipment and 
only a small available supply. We quote: 
Long Ieipnts.¢. 092... 2.255. 4.8 125 @1 50 
NOW JOOP. 05.0.5 86 STE. Cee 12 @150 


SEEDS.—Clover continues dull and en- 
tirely nominal. For Timothy there has 
been quite an active inquiry. Flax is in re- 
quest and tirm. We quote: 

Clover, i. ,1876,prime, perlb. 13 @ 14 


tate, per Ib........ 13 @ 14 
Timothy. ‘00d to prime, per bush. 1 sad 55 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 1 50 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢c. am. st. $56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
SOCMHUIR). 5.665 kb da he ccbhabea's 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
ROETONIN): 3 ccccnnm asus wnemsen 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
FOLTINUIN) «fos Secale aepetseecesee 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly an 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... se 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
pnbe Of Limes. sb. 55065060000 38 = 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 WO@ 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 
Lister Bros. Bone.. 32 00@ 
W alton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 00@ 
- Acid Phosphate 3000@ 
8 1 Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 
= ws Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 
Mauhattan Blood Guano........ 
Mattield Fertilizers.......... sa 
Soluble Pacitic Guano ee 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
Higt-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). 
BODG MEE odd fos o0scbsicc coves . 
Rawbones Ground (pure). . oe 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c. .. 
Plaster; FOr GODS? vss0 0 +0c00ssaee 
Nitrate of Potash (95: — )s per ] ib. 


£ 





SHrERSh SSRERKS SSRBSSSE SHRTES 
PSSSSSSESE SSSSSLS SSSSSSS SSSSESH 





oh 


Sulphate of Potash (' : e 4 ¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 g =) = 3c. 

‘itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4 4%. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 434. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... Slee. 
Dried Blood, per. Eso Lenco’ sei 3 ¢. 
Dridarmacmag 5 de hiSecais ow 3 ¢, 








TEAS, Svat test tes 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3L and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
EST, TEAS COFFEES, 

™ ND SPI CES. x 


a. 1 - “families, and co 
eneralo of ‘ahore gteie sshould 
oY TINER & 





customers. Seters 
meet prompt pitontive. 7 for 
circular. Address P. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


y? THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE. |o33 n. 24 Bindon Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST STANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


77,79, and Sl Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists. 
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TE AS. The choicest in the wor itt 














rices—Largest Company in America— 

arti leases ever. y—Trade continually 
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September 13, 1877.] 


Young and Old. 


JENNIE. 


BY ELLA W. RICKER, 








DancinG along, prancing along, 
Singing a sweet little comical song 
Toa queer little tune, full of quavers and 
trills, 
While the spirit of mischief her whole being 
fills, 
Comes our Jennie, our pet and our pride, 


Singing away, springing away, 
Seeking the barn now to hide in the hay, 
Soon the sweet voice ishushed. ‘“‘ Now what 
is she about ? 
If she’s quiet ten minutes, we’re sure to find 
out 
That some mischief she’s trying to hide.” 


Looking so wise, cooking mud-pies, 
Brimful of merriment are her black eyes, 
As she throws in a handful of meal from the 
chest, 
Then adding some flour to flavor the rest, 
Leaves a plentiful track on the floor. 


Spyivg the floor, eyeing it o’er, 
Thinking that punishment now is in store, 
She dips the new broom in the bucket, that 
stands 
Left carelessly down within reach of her 
hands, 
And sweeps up the floor with a will. 


Hearing a sound, peering around, 
In the door stands Mamma. Now the wee 
culprit’s found. 
“ Oh, Jennie, how naughty! Just look at this 
floor. 
With flour and water ’tis pasted all o’er. 
Tis this that has kept you so still.” 


Brimoing with tears, swimming with tears 
Are her black eyes as this sentence she hears, 
In pitiful tones, as if owning a crime, 
‘* Ts any one ever good all of the time ?”’ 
Sobs the sweet voice as Mamma draws 
near. 


Grasping the sprite, clasping her tight, 

Soothing her fears, as she mourns her sad 
plight, 

Mamma thinks: ‘‘ Ah! how oft must our sins 
be forgiven 

By Him who onze said of the Kingdom of 
Heaven 

Are such as this little one here.”’ 
SOUTH BERWICK, ME. 





A BIG BLUNDER. 


JOSEPHINE 





BY POLLARD, 





JerF DALRYMPLE was the queerest boy 
that ever was born; as full of grimaces as 
a comic almanac and as unable to do an 
errand straight as if he had been the Miss- 
issippi River itself. And yet it was some- 
times necessary to employ him, for want of 
ab tter messenger. And so it happened 
that he was the only one to dispatch to 
Mrs. Green, whose services were required. 

Mrs. Green was rather old and faded and 
unmistakably cross. But, having served at 
least three generations of the Dalrymples, 
she had become a sort of necessity, and we 
no more thought of discarding her than of 
dropping Saturday from the calendar. 

It was a lovely day—too lovely, indeed, 
for Jeff to be called from his play to go on 
any such common-place errand; but there 
was no alternative. Unexpected company 
had arrived, and without Mrs. Green there 
would be a failure somewhere. 

Jeff started off on a bee-line for the little 
house that stood about half a mile beyond 
his own home, in a lave belonging to the 
Dalrymple estate; and, after watching him, 
from the piazza, long enough to assure her- 
self that he had some idea of where he was 
going, his mother returned to her guests and 
was soon engaged in a lively conversation. 

You have doubtless read or heard of the 
boy who was sent for ginger, pepper, and 
allspice; but, stumbling on the way, the 
spices went out of hishead. For amoment 
he was terrified and bewildered; but, pick- 
ing himself up, he remembered there were 
three articles, and, exclaiming “‘ Pitch, tar, 
turpentine! Ain’t forgot it yet!” continued 
on his way rejoicing. Jeff did not stub his 
toe or turn a somersault; but, what was 
equivalent to both, he met Tad Brown, who 
was coming for him to go on a fishing ex- 
pedition. Tad had poles and bait all ready, 
and it was the easiest thing in the world to 
transfer part of the burden to Jeff’s willing 
shoulders. Tad wason such terms of in- 
timacy with the finny tribe that he had 
but to throw out a line to meet with an 
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almost immediate response; and as for 
clams and scallops, why, if ‘‘ a carpenter is 
known by his chips,” Tad was quite as 
famous for his shells. There was a big pile 
at the back door, two ornamental structures 
at the front, they embellished the garden- 
walks, and were used in a pulverized state 
for various purposes. Indeed, it was often 
remarked in the neighborhood that Tad’s 
“net profits” were enormous. But Jeff 
seldom had any luck in that line. But he 
had fun, and that was just as good; and 
so, without a thought of Mrs. Green, he 
accepted Tad’s invitation, and the two 
trudged off to the shore, where the sound 
of their voices was all that disturbed the 
stillness. 

Mrs. Dalrymple made frequent excur- 
sions to the kitchen, looking anxiously at 
the clock and wondering what had become 
of Mrs. Green, who was usually prompt in 
answering a call. Perhaps she was sick 
and confined to her bed. She had been 
for the past five years getting rheumatism, 
or dropsy, or some other disease, that 
would, as she significantly expressed it, 
‘‘take her off her feet.” Still, if she had 
been disabled in any way, some of the fami- 
lies would have known and circulated the 
report; and, any way, it was high time that 
Jeff returned, with a special bulletin. 

Mrs. Dalrymple (fortunately for herself 
and her son Jeff, or Jeff-her-son, as I might 
have said) was endowed with a wonderful 
degree of patience. Indeed, I am not sure 
but she was the embodiment of that tradi- 
tionary character who is represented as sit- 
ting ‘‘on a monument, smiling at Grief.” 
She had not a cast iron countenance nor a 
granite smile; but she had what is better— 
such a loving, tender heart that she was 
ready to make excuses for everybody in 
general and Jeff in particular. And Jeff, 
the rogue, knew it, and, as his father quite 
frequently remarked, kept his mother well 
employed. 

“‘There’s just as much charity in making 
excuses,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘as in 
making garments for the heathen.” 

‘‘You’re right there, Margie,” said her 
husband, who was almost as lenient to Jeff 
as she was herself, because he saw him so 
seldom and was amused by his comicalities. 
For business kept Mr. Dalrymple in the 
city five days out of every week, and the re- 
maining two were like—well, what can I 
compare them to, but the lenses of a field- 
glass or a couple of brilliant solitaires? 
Next week was so much brighter for luok- 
ing through them and they reflected such a 
variety of rainbow hues. 

It was nearing noon, and Jeff had not re- 
turned. So Mrs. Dalrymple stirred the fire, 
and then stirred up her visitors, and final- 
ly took a pan of apples in the sitting room, 
where they all fell to and made quick work 
of it; so that they were pretty sure of a dish 
of apple-sauce for dinner, if they had noth- 
ing else. 

Then Mrs. Dalrymple ran down to the 
back gate, and called ‘‘Jefferson! Jeffer- 
son!” until all the ducks and geese and 
chickens in the neighborhood were around 
her feet, wondering why she didn’t take 
compassion on their empty crops. 

But no Jefferson responded; and Mrs. 
Dalrymple made up her mind to have a re- 
liable domestic in the kitchen, so that when 
visitors did come she wouldn’t have to take 
up with chance help or no help at all. 


“Tl wait a while longer,” she remarked, 
looking once more at the clock. ‘‘It isn’t 
as late as 1 thought it was, and we can de- 
lay the dinner. But it’s the uncertainty 
that worries me. And Jefferson must have 
delivered his message or he would have 
been back before this time. 

Hardly had she seated herself for a cosy 
chat with her friends, who had come 
across the Sound in the morniog boat and 
wereto return the same afternoon, when 
she heard a clatter in the kitchen and knew 
that one worry was over. For Mrs, Green 
had come. 

Tad and Jeff had been out in the boat for 
about an hour, when the latter suddenly 
dropped his pole and sat staring into 
vacancy with such a deplorable expression 
on his face—a sort of ‘‘ Humpty-Dumpty ” 
look—that Tad unconsciously assumed one 
quite as melo-dramatic. 

‘What is the matter? Is it a bite?” in- 
quired Tad, 





Jeff shook his head with an expressive 
gesture. ‘‘ Worst kind! Tarantula, scor- 
pion, cobra capello ain’t nowhere. Did 
you ever feel one?” 

“No,” said Tad; ‘‘and, what’s more, I 
don’t want to.” 

“Well, you needn’t. It don’t bite; it 
gnaws. Tad, what amI going todo? It’s 
your fault, so you must help me out of my 
trouble.” And then Jeff told how he had 
been sent for Mrs. Green, and meeting Tad 
Brown had changed the color of his 
thoughts. 

‘* Mother’s waiting; the dinner’s waiting; 
and—it’s awful hungry work fishing!” 

“* Jeff, don’t say a word! It’s too late to go 
for Green now; but wecan get Brown in 
fifteen minutes. Mother is a splendid hand 
at getting up a dinner, and’ll cook scallops 
that’ll make your mouth water.” 

‘* Will she go?” inquired Jeff, who saw 

an easy way out of his difficulty. 
- ‘Go? I guess she will! And we’ll fix her 
off with some of these fish, and enough 
clams and scallops to make a banquet fit 
fora king. And we'll cook our dinner our- 
selves,” 

The last proposition decided Jeff, who 
loved dearly to cook and fuss over the stove 
and looked forward to a splendid camping- 
out season among the adjacent hills. 

Mrs. Brown shook her fat sides heartily 
when Tad explained the pickle Jeff was in; 
and, without any urging, she clapped on her 
bonnet and shawl and took a short cut, en- 
tering Mrs. Dalrymple’s kitchen by the 
back way. She knew nothing of the latter’s 
ways and wants; but everything was 
handy, the potatoes ready to peel, and the 
meat prepared for the oven, so she had no 
need to ask a single question. 

The savory odors that filled the house 
were remarkably appetizing, and when the 
dinner-bell rang, at one o’clock, Mrs. 
Dalrymple and her guests were too hungry 
to stand upon ceremony. 

‘* How delicious!” exclaimed one, as she 
took a crisp brown cube on the tip of her 
fork. ‘‘ And this fish! I never tasted any- 
thing quite so delightful since I was at 
Lake George, two years ago.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple confessed that Mrs. 
Green had outdone herself, and mentally 
wondered where and how she had procured 
this addition to the regular bill of fare. 

Jeff came in,just before dessert (he was 
usually on hand for what he called ‘‘ the 
fireworks”), and snickered and giggled so 
much that every one else smiled audibly 
and looked to him for an explanation. 

‘*Oh, Mother! It’s such a joke!” 

‘“‘What? Where have you been? 
made Mrs. Green so late?” 

‘*T didn’t see her.” 

“‘Not see her!” and Mrs. Dalrymple 
looked on the table and then at Jeff, as if 
she were just emerging from dreamland. 
‘* Not see her!” and she touched the bell as 
one touches something tangible to convince 
their wandering senses. 

Jeff dropped his eyes or tried to; but 
Mrs. Dalrymple opened hers to their widest 
extent when, in answer to the summons, 
there appeared, not the slender form and 
ancient face of Mrs Green, but the plump, 
good-humored figure of Mrs. Brown. 

‘*What a big blunder!” she ejaculated, 
as Mrs. Brown passed out with a trayful 
of dishes. ‘‘ Jefferson, how could you ask 
Tad’s mother to come into our kitchen?” 


‘I didn’t ask her. She came herself. 
At least, Tad told her to. We went fish- 
ing.” 

‘And caught Mrs. Brown?” laughingly 
inquired one of the ladies, 

_“ What will Mrs, Green say?” observed 
Mrs. Dalrymple. 

‘*She won’t know; and—Mother—Mrs. 
Green can’t make such pudding as this.” 

‘don’t believe she can.” And the dinner 
was thoroughly enjoyed and heartily praised 
just because it had been the result of such 
a funny train of circumstances. Had it 
come in the usual way, it might have passed 
with much less comment; but Jefflaughed, 
and so every one else saw only the comical 
side. 

*‘TIt was a big blunder,” said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, in speaking of it the next day to 
her husband. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Brown? She must 
weigh nearly two hundred.” 

““No, no; but—you never could guess!” 

‘*No, I’m not good at conundrums,” 
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** Well, I think of changing from Green 
to Brown.” 

‘*Tt’s the Centennial color, I believe.” 

““It ought to be. Jeff blundered into a 
piece of good fortune, for I never should 
have thought of asking her to assist in our 
cooking; and now I don’t feel like putting 
up with Mrs. Green’s crotchety ways, and, 
besides, I never want any one to put so 
much vinegar in my dishes.” 

‘* Well, I confess, wife, Mrs. Green is 
enough to*sour the milk of human kind- 
ness; but we won’t turn her off altogether. 
I'd rather give her a pension than have her 
around. Jeff,” he remarked, as that 
young hopeful entered the room, grinding 
away at a miniature coffee-mill, ‘‘ your 
mother’s been telling me of your big blun- 
der.” 

*‘Isn’t she a stunner!” exclaimed Jeff, 
who is to this day rather uncertain as to 
who profited most by that experience and 
whether it has any moral significance what- 
ever. 

He and Tad have talked it over con- 
siderable, and come to the conclusion that, 
instead of its being a big blunder, it was a 
big bonanza for both of them. 





GETTING WHAT YOU LOOK FOR, 
BY LILLIE E, BARR. 


‘““WiLLiE! Willie! William Henry! Do 
you hear?” called Ruthie, standing on tip- 
toe, so that she could look through the top 
bar of the barnyard fence. 

William Henry did hear, for he was 
sitting on the opposite gatepost, and not 
only heard, but saw his little sister. But 
he was in the middle of a whistle, and 
nothing under an earthquake or a deluge 
could have stopped him until it was prop- 
erly concluded. 

“Yes, I hear. What do you want?” 
he answered, when the last flourish had 
been triumphantly effected. 

“‘The people are moving in next door.” 

“1 don’t care.” 

“‘They’ve got lovely furniture; and a 
doll’s carriage, too.” 

“That is none of my business.” 

‘‘They’ve got a little boy.” 

‘“‘How old is he?” inquired William 
Henry, becoming slightly interested. 

‘‘He is littler than you are. But he’s 
got a velocipede.” 

‘Where is he?” 

‘* Standing at the front gate.” 

“Oh!” Then, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, Willie clambered into a standing 
position, and began to walk around the 
fence, whistling as he went. 

‘* Are you going round, Willie?” 

Willie nodded, and Ruthie bounded on 
before him, in order to get the best place 
on the front gate. When Willie reached 
that point, he put his hands in his pockets 
and began balancing himself first on one 
foot and then on the other, in a manner 
calculated and intended to fill the new- 
comer with admiration and envy; for this 
was a feat universally admired by the 
small boys who attended Miss Gregory’s 
school. 

The new neighbor watched. him a mo- 
ment, and then said: ‘‘ Hello!” 

‘*Hello!” replied Willie. 

**T can do that.” 

‘« Let me see you, though.” 

The attempt proved a partial success. 

**T can hang on our pear-tree by my feet 
for five minutes. I bet you can’t do that!” 
said William Henry, anxious to recover 
something of his lost dignity. 

‘*T never tried to do that.” 

‘It’s awful hard to do. 
show you haw.” 

‘*What’s your name?” 

“William Henry Bogart. 
yours?” 

“Jack Foster. I fell down out of an 
awful high tree once, and cut my head,” 
remarked Jack, gravely. 

**T cut myself with our ax right on the 
foot. And it bled and bled and bled! I 
thought I’d bleed to death. You bet it 
hurt some. But I didn’t cry one bit.” 

‘**Tt’s a heap worser to fall out of a high 
tree than to be cutted, though.” 

‘«Pshaw!” sneered Willie. ‘I fall out 
of trees every day nearly. I don’t mind it 
no more than nothing.” 

** You don’t cut your head, though.” 

Willie, not being able to assert that he 
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did and net being willing to confess that 
he didn’t, remarked, composedly: ‘I’m 
president of our club.” 

** Are you, though?” 

“Yes. And I'll get you in. 
scarlet fever last winter,” 
Willie. 

‘‘T never had that,” said Jack, in a tone 
of humility. 

“It’s awful dreadful to have. I’ve had 
most a million kinds of sicknesses.” 

‘Willie, your Mar says fou an’ yer 
friend can take these two pails and go 
pick strawberries for lunch,” called Nancy, 
the housemaid, setting two little pails on 
the back steps. 

‘““Oh, pshaw! I don’t want to. 
shame to make me _ do 
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grumbled Willie, going slowly for the 


pails. 

** Oh, it’s jolly! I like to pick berries,” 
cried Jack, seizing his pail, merrily. 

But Willie took his withan ugly pout and 
reluctantly led the way to the strawberry- 
bed. The truth was he always imagined that, 
instead of red, juicy berries under the 
leaves, there were spiders and bugs; and, 
although he was able to stand upon ove 
foot on the picket fence, and was also 
president of the Skating Club, he was 
very much afraid of bugs and spiders. So 
he fretted and pouted, and timidly pulled 
aside the leaves, pretending to look for 
berries, but in reality looking for spiders. 

Jack’s pail was heaped and running over 
by the time Nancy called the boys to 
lunch; but the bottom of Willie’s pail was 
scarcely covered, 

“Why, Willie!” said Mamma. ‘How is 
this? Your friend has filled his pail, and 
you have not gathered enough for yourself 
to eat.” 

‘IT don’t like to pick strawberries, 
Mamma; there are so many bugs and 
spiders among the leaves.” 

‘Ah, Willie! Willie! I am afraid you 
searched for the spiders, instead of the 
berries. Your friend did not find any bugs 
or spiders. Did he?” 

‘* No, Ma’am,” answered Jack, quickly. 

«* And did you see any, Willie?” 

‘““No, Mamma. Not this time.” 

Jack went in search of berries, and you 
went in search of spiders. Which of you 
sought the best thing, Willie?” 

‘‘Him,” said Willie, in a low voice and 
pointing to his new friend. 

** And it is just so all through life, Wil- 
lie. Be sure and remember this: Those 
who look for good will find good, and 
those who are ever fearful and watchful of 
evilare pretty sure to find evil. You will 
get what you look for, boys.” 

wae 


Selections, 
THE HEART. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.] 











Two chambers bath the heart, 
And there 
Dwell Joy and Care. 


Wake Joy in thine; 
Thus Care in his 
Will peacefully recline. 


Oh! Joy, beware! 
Speak gently, 
Lest thou waken Care. 





A LONG BRANCH STORY. 


Wednesday. Long Branch. 
Dear Newspaper 


Lam a little girl just nine years old. My 
Mama is a butiful lady she is the lovliest 
woman in the world. I heard a gentleman 
tell her so and mama sent me away to play 
on the beech. We have got a baby a pretty 
big Baby two years old he is a dear little 
fellow. Marie takes care of him Marie is 
the bonne Marie is pretty cross she slaps us 
both. 

The Baby has great big blne eyes and 
little cunnin yellow curls all over his head. 

T have a big sash & blue shoes on every 
afternoon but I love the baby best, his 
name is Robby. Papa loves the baby too 
& he loves me. He eomes here sometime 
on Sunday. Ihave a Pony here but I like 
my papa best. Bathing is good for 
children. 

Mama sends Marie to bath me 1n the sea. 
She undresses me & the bathing man dips 
me and I screagh. baby screaghes in a 
little tub in the bathhouse. 

I hate the sea. But I love the Sand I dig 
in it and make houses. It won’t make you 
dirty. My name is Mabel but the children 
here at the hotel call me Runaway dear. 
That is not because 1 am like a horse but 
because my Mama who is most butiful and 
wears butiful dresses and shiney rings says 
to me all the time runaway dear. And the 
gentleman with the black moustach that 
says my mama is the loveliest woman in 
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the world says runaway too, so I runa” 
wav. 

My Papa’s moustash is gray I like that 
best. It is only five o’clock but mama is 
out driving & Marie will slap me if I dou’s 
co to bed.. It is very light I dont want to 
go to bed. Marie says in french but I 
cant write itdownin French Your Mama 
is out with him she says him hard so 
HIM. And she wont be in till ten she 
never is. Go to sleep. 

Marie is cross Mama is a butiful Jady. TI 
bate that gentleman with the black 
mousttash. I wont go to sleep. 

Your affeeshunate friend 
MABEL. 


Thursday 
Long Branch. 
Dear Newspaper 

My papa is here. He saw the letter 1 
wrote you only for fun. he says I must 
write you more and he will seod it to be 
printed because it may do somebody good. 
I dont know what he means. I cant write 
so good as I did vesterday or spel so good 
for I feel bad Last night when mama 
went out driving with the gentleman with 
the black mustash Marie put me to bed when 
the sun was shining. she was going to pat 
Robby to hed two but Robby is only a baby 
and yeld Mama Mama. Marie said tais toi 
petit imp and she rocked him hard. The 
waiter tbat kisses Marie on the beech when 
I aint looking came to the door and said 
she must hurry up if she expexted to go 
with him and have any fun at the danse. 
She said this petit diable wont go to sleep 
she rocked him hard and Robby cried loud 
all the time. He wasn’t sleepy. 

I told Marie so and she said he was 
thirstv and gave him something to drink 
out of a spoon and then he went to sleep. 

I went to sleep two & when it was dark 
in the night I woke up. There was a big 
moon but the corners were all black and I 
saw the big wolf that Marie tells me about 
standing in a black corner. I dident 
screagh because my throat hurt me so I 
couldent but I covered up my head and 
prayed. I prayed Now I lay me down to 
sleep because that was all I could think of 
but theres nothing about a wolf init. I 
guess God knew I meant about the wolf. 

In a good while Marie came in softly and 
when I said O Marie the wolf was here she 
said quick did Robby wake up. I said no. 
& Iclung to her dress when she went to 
Robby’s crib she had a light. 

Robby was fast asleep and Marie tried 
to wake him up. I said what makes you 
wake him up? Marie didn’t slap me then— 
she looked at me most awful and she 
dragged me to my bed and put me in and 
covered me up and said if I didn’t go to 
sleep with my face to the wall she would 
bring the wolf, so I lied very still. Maries 
voice was queer asif she had a cold and 
she kept shaking Robby and trying to wake 
him up. Then she said Sainte Vierge and 
then she told me not to gtir or she would 
bring the wolf andl heard her open her 
truvk and take things out of it quick and 
softly, and she said if I wasent still imps 
would eat me. I screaghed and she pnt 
her hand over my mouth and said she 
would keep the wolf and imps away if I 
was still as a mouse & shut my eyes and 
put my fingers in my ears. I did that for 
about a good while and I went to sleep. 

When I woke up again it was dark al- 
most and I couldn’t see the moon I called 
Marie and then I crept over to her bed, it 
was all white and Marie wasent in it I cried’ 
out verv loud and fell on the floor then I 
climbed into little Robby’s crib and laid 
down by him. Robby was all cold and [ 
covered him up and said now I lay me 
twice Onec for him because hes a baby and 
can’t say his prayers. And I put my arms 
around him to make him warm and I went 
to sleep. When I woke up to-day it was 
sunshiney it was children’s dinner time. A 
great many people all the waiters and 
chambermaids and Yentlemen and ladys 
were all round our crib. 

A lady said O poor little thing take her 
away. They lifted me out on the floor and 
a gentleman said Ono she may tell us 
about it. I said where is Marie. Robby 
must get up and be dressed and a lady 
stood befor the crib and I said is he asleep! 
She said yes he is asleep where is Marie; I 
told them that perhaps the wolf had eaten 
her up but I don’t believe that much when 
the sun shines, I told them all that hap- 
pened in the night like I told you. Every- 
body looked strange and said Marie was 
wicked and would be tryed and hunged if 
they cought her I laughed and said I was 
glad she had gone because she slapped us 
and I hoped nobody wouldent catch her. I 
said T could dress my little brother. 

All the Iadies said nono. And a lady 
cryed and kissed me and said she was going 
to dress him but { must be good and go to 
Mama’s room. I told that lady don’t cry 
because Marie went away. I wont cry for 
her I’m glad. But that lady said she would 
dress Robby so I went to Mamas room A 
strange gentleman was tbere who looked 
sorry and more people too and he said 
something to mama 

I saw my mama fall down on the floor 
all white and she said I’m punished I’m 
punished O my Baby. I said Mama don’t 
ery that lady will dress the Baby. That 
strange gentleman gave mama something 
out of a little bottle and he made Bridget 
the cbambermaid take me down on the 
beech. 
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Bridget rocked herself and cryed and 
told me stories and was good to me She 
dident ‘slap me like Marie. Bridget said 
Marie was a frinch fiend and she had gone 
away in the night and nobody wont find her 
any more. I am glad of that Papa came 
down to the beech for me 

Bridget said the telegraf had brought 
him from New York quick. he kissed me 
but he was so white and his lips were white 
and his hands were cold. I ran to our 
room to see Robby. The strange man that 
looked sorry was there My papa said is 
ther no hope doctor The man said none 
the stuff did its work ina few hours My 
papa eryed out loud. 

I ran to my mamas room she was in a 
chair all still like a picture. Her eyes were 
big and her hair was all over her butiful 
dress. 

I said mama and she threw up her arms 
and said O so loud O my baby my baby. 
Then some people sent me away but Robby 
was asleep on Mamaya’s bed but they 
woul'tn’t let me kiss him or go near him 
Robby was all white. 

Papa’s eyes are all red I showed him the 
letter I wrote yesterday to make him laugh. 
be doesn’t laugh. He svys write my little 
girl, write all you can think of then you 
shall kiss your little brother. 

Papa says to the strang man Are there no 
mothers nowadays doctor and papa cries 
more. Hush the doctor says she is to be 
pittied this blow has almost killed her. 

Papa says wri'e my darling write Doctor 
this child shall write all this as a lesson to 
some other gay mother 

My hair is all wet papa cries so. Excuse 
my bad writing I never wrote such a long 
letter before. papa will take me to Robby 
now He says for the last time for the last 
time. My little boy O my little boy. I feel 
bad too bat I don’t see what papa means 
because Robby is asleep on Mama’s bed 

Good-by 

Your affecshunate friend Mane. 


— Harper's Bazar. 





THE OLD DEACON'S LAMENT. 


Yes, I’ve been deacon of our church 
Nizh on to fifty year, 

Walked in the way of dooty, too, 
And kep’ my conscience clear. 

I’ve watched the children growin’ up, 
Seen brown locks turnin’ gray, 

But never saw sech doin’s yet 
As those I’ve seen to-day. 


This church was built by godly men, 
To glorify the Lord, 
In seventeen-hundred eighty-eight. 
Folks couldn’t then afford 
Carpets and cusbings and sech like; 
The seats were jest plain wood, 
Too narrer for the sleepy ones, 
In prayer we allus stood. 


And when the hymns were given out, 
I tell you it was grand 

To hear our leader start the tunes, 
With tunin’-fork in hand! 

Then good old ‘‘ China,” ‘‘ Mear,”’ and all 
Were heard on Sabbath days, 

And men aod women, boys and girls, 
J’ined in the song of praise. 


But that old pulpit was my pride. 
Jest eight feet from the ground 

They reared it up; on either side 
A parrer stairs went down ; 

The front and eends were fitly carved 
With Scripter stories all— 

Findin’ of Moser, Jacob’s dream, 
Aud sinful Adam’s fall. 


Jest recom inside to put. a cheer, 
The Bible on the ledge 
(Pl own I did get nervous when 
He shoved it to the edge). 
There, week by week, the parson stood, 
The Scripter to expound ; 
There, mau and boy, I’ve sot below, 
And not a fault was found. 


Of course, I’ve seen great changes made, 
And fought agenst ’em, too; 
Bout first a choir was interdooced, 
Then cushings in each pew ; 
Next. boughten carpet for the floor ; 
And then, that very year, 
We got our new melodeon 
And the big shandyleer. 


Well, well! I tried to keep things straight. 
I went to ev’ry meetin,’ 

And voted ‘‘ No”? to all they said, 
But found my influ’nce fleetin’. 

At last the worst misfortin fell— 
I must blame Deacon Brown ; 

He he!ped the young folks when they said 
Tue pulpit should come down. 


They Jaughed at all those pious scenes, 
I'd found so edifyin’ ; 

Said ‘‘ When the parson rose to preach 
He looked a’most like flyin’ ”’ ; 

Said that ‘ Elijah’s chariot 
Jest. half-way up had tarried”’ ; 

And Deacon Brown sot by and laughed, 
And s0 the p’int was carried. 


This was last week. The carpenters 
Have nearly made an end— 

Excoose my teelin’s. Seems to me 
As ef I'd lost a friend. 

“It made their necks ache, lookin’ up,”? 

Was what the folks did say. 

More lookiw’ up weuld help us all 
In this degin’rate day. 


The church won’t never seem the same 
(I’m balf aféard) to me, 
Under the preachin’ of the truth 
I’ve ben so used to be. 
And now to see our parson stand, 
Like any common man. 
With jest a railin’ round his desk, 
I don’t believe I can. 





THE CHARLES RIVER. 


ComPARED with the great rivers of our 
continent, it is am insignificant rivulet; yet 
on its banks live two great American poets. 
The spires of Harvard University can be seen 
across its marshes, and Mount Auburn, the 
city of the dead, where repose the eloquent 
statesman, the great jurist, the graceful 
poet, and the great mathematician, rises 
steeply from its edge. It is a winding 
streamlet through New England hills and 
meadows, until it reaches Watertown, 
about three miles from Cambridge. There it 
escapes from a broad dam, forming a shal- 
low river of thirty or forty feet in breadth, 
and gradually widens as it flows on its way 
to the sea. At Cambridge itis nearly one 
hundred feet in width at high tide. The 
citizens of Cambridge do not enjoy their 
river. There are no pleasant walks along 
its banks, no Lindenstrasse, no pleasant 
seats where one can see the moonlight 
tremble on the ripples, as there are at many 
places you and I can remember op the 
Rhine. After leaving Watertown, it flows 
through salt-marshes and beside banks cov- 
ered with tenements, the inhabitants of 
which do not recognize that they live on 
reclaimed ground, and still insist upon 
calling the locality ‘‘The Mash.” Indeed, 
a poet would see little that was poetical in 
strolling along the banks of the Charles. 
There are stretches of low wooden tene- 
ments huddled together higgledy piggledy; 
houses with no paint, and houses with 
a great deal of paint; flocks of ducks 
quarreling in pools of muddy water; goats 
upon doorsteps; women haggling at the 
rear of butcher-wagons; boys, black and 
white, playing base-ball in open lots; and 
clothes-lines, with bits of red and white 
color bere and there. It is only when the 
stroller along the banks nears Boston that 
the river »ssumes a romantic aspect. He 
who lingers on West Boston Bridge at 
twilight then sees a sight which few cities 
in America can equal. The spires of the 
churches rise across a beautiful inland bay 
and seem like the notes of a bar of music. 
Giotto’s tower is there. In the moonlight, 
with the long row of twinkling lights at the 
base of the shadowy pinnacles and turrets, 
one thinks of Venice. 

Charles River, however, possesses a charm 
of its own, aud the way to enjoy it is to 
take a boat and float trom Watertown to 
Cambridge through the salt-marshes. The 
only conditions necessary for one’s enjoy- 
ment are: it must be high tide, and, if 
there is 3 fog, it must be thick enough to 
shut out the straggling tenements of 
Brighton, but not too dense to enable one to 
see a comparatively distant schooner or 
catch an occasional glimpse of the towers of 
Cambridge. Charles Kingsley, in answer 
to the interrogatory what kind of scenery 
he like best, replied: ‘‘ Flats or the sea” I 
confess to sympathizing with him. There 
is a peculiar charm in salt-marshes, seen 
beneath a light veil of fog, with here and 
there a rounded hay-rick, which the full 
tide threatens to convey seaward. One 
feels that the swallows can cleave the air 
over these level salt-marsbes and execute 
their aerial evolutions without the fear of 
entangling twigs. I suppose that you 
and I feel also that there is a breadth here 
in which we can stretch our arms, without 
the fear of knocking over the modern bric- 
d-brae of our surroundings. One must float 
on the tide to enjoy these marshes. Loco- 
motion, indeed, would be difficult, if not 
impossible. At Brighton the river quickly 
loses its fresh-water aspect. The salt-grass 
grows ranker; the occasional reach of flow- 
ering grasses, the patches of golden-rod, if 
in autumn, are swept back by the waves 
of the dark olive-green grass of the salt- 
marsh, to the distant uplands, the waters 
of which are fringed with trees, waiting for 
some artistic eye which shall catch their 
grouping and suppress the pronounced 
American villas which peep forth in new 
paint here and there. In a fog, however, 
one cannot see these villas. At Brighton 
there is a wooden bridge, which crosses the 
stream obliquely. Beneath this bridge the 
freshman from yonder university is apt to 
get his first involuntary bath in the turbid 
water of the Charles; for one must know 
how to guide a wherry through the narrow 
opening between the piers. The tide flows 
under the bridge with considerable force 
and sweeps light cockle-boats first against 
the plank sheathing on one side, then 
against the bare, oozing piles on the other. 
At this point, about five miles from Boston 
and the sea, is the head of navigation. 
Here, at a neighboring wharf, one frequent- 
ly sees coasting schooners drawn up to be 
unladen of wood and lumber. How they 
get so far inland is at first a mystery, for 
the river is very narrow and winding. I 
remember one moonlight evening to have 
seen a schooner, with only her mainsail set, 
flying through the salt-marshes, her hull 
concealed beneath the banks of the river. 
Her masts and rigging swiftly penetrated 
the light wreathes of fog which were gath- 
ered here and there. Not a sound was to 
be heard. Here, indeed, was a spectral 
ship worthy to be classed with those appa- 
ritions which once terrified the phlegmatic 
Dutchmen of New Amsterdam. The shrill 
whistle of a little tug soon dispelled the 
illusion. These coasting-vessels, on a near 
view, are unpoetical objects. An odor of 
cooking comes up from a dingy hatchway: 
a rusty smoke-pipe sends a faint wreath of 
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saddened by his confined life, sits upon the 
cabin roof. In the early evening the 
swarthy captain leans over the taffrail and 
smokes his pipe, and gazes with a cynical 
air at the half-nude figures of the Harvard 
students as they pass beneath the stern of 
the schooner in their shells. A conviction 
passes through the seaman’s mind that the 
true test of strength would be to pull a 
ship’s boat on astormy sea until the ship’s 
topmasts were sunk beneath the rim of the 
horizon. A little delay upon the Charles, 
however, convinces him that some strength 
and skill are required to manage even a 
cockle-boat like a racing-shell. While the 
first sight of the aquatic sports of the 
Harvard student is a keen surprise to the 
Down-East captains, their wives, who often 
accompany them, must have poetical 
memories of the stretch of salt-moor, of the 
shadowy city towers, of the lights which rest 
like golden beads along tbe distant uplands 
at night, and of the nebulous gleam of the 
great metropolis at the mouth of the river. 
Many an Evangeline, doubtless, with a 
romantic life-history, has sailed up this 
creek, unconscious that in yonder lordly 
mansion, beneath spreading elms, but ashort 
distance from the river’s bank, resides a 
poet who could glorify the rude incidents 
of her life. The faces of these women, as 
they gaze over the schooners’ rails, have 
great possibilities. Sailing through salt- 
marshes, under the safe convoy of a tug, 
with the distant song of birds and an 
occasional waft of the fragrance of fresh 
fields and blossoming orchards. must ap- 
peal far more powerfully to feminine hearts 
than the rough and stormy seas over which 
they have come.—Appleton’s Journal. 





ADVICE TO BOYS. 


BY HENRY DOWNTON. 








WHATEVER you are, be brave, boys! 

The liar’s a coward and slave, boys ; 
Though elever at ruses 
And sharp at excuses, 

He’s a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys! 


Whatever you are, be frank, boys! 

’Tis better than money and rank, boys; 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 

Be open, aboveboard, and frank, boys! 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys ; 
The man gentle iu mien, 
Words, and temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys ! 


But, whatever you are, be true, boys ! 

Be visible through and tbrough, boys ; 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The “ greening” and “cramming,” 

In fun and in earnest, be true, boys ! 


—Leisure Hour, 





THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


HAvING recently visited the site of this 
once famous city, I have thought that it 
might not be uninteresting to your readers 
to know something of the present condition 
of its ruins, while at the same time I call 
attention to the wholesale destruction of the 
few beautiful remaining monuments of its 
glory. 

Landing at the little town of Golletta, 
which is the port of Tunis and distant 
from it about ten miles, I put up at the hotel 
there, kept by an Italian. A wide but 
shallow lagoon stretches out toward the 
modern city on the left, with which com- 
munication is kept up by trains, which 
run at intervals during the day. A mile or 
two from the station, on a wide plateau, we 
come upon the foundation of a wall, some 
three feet in thickness. Following this for 
three miles, we come to some plowed 
ground, covered with fragments of broken 
marble columns, with here and there a heap 
of ruins, fast crumbling to decay. Seated 
among these, we contemplate the history of 
a city which was once the rival of Rome 
and toward which the eyes of the civilized 
world was turned. Here Hannibal, when 
a boy nine years of age, was led to the altar 
by his father, Hamilcar, and there, with his 
hands upon it, made to swear eternal hos- 
tility to the Roman people—an oath which 
his after life proved had not been forgotten 
by him. On this hillside in later years the” 
Roman envoys stood, and one of them, 
addressing the Carthagenian Senate, said, 
folding his toga over bis arm: ‘‘In this fold 
I carry peace or war. Choose you which you 
will have.” ‘‘Give us which you will,” is 
the reply. ‘‘Then take war,” says the 
Roman envoy, letting his toga’ fall loose; 
and war, fierce and long-continued, was 
once more waged between these hostile 
forces. 

The only remains in any way complete 
xre the reservoirs and the aqueduct. The 
former are ina good state. of preservation 
and are constructed on a seale of great 
magnificence. They are calculated to hold 
a large supply of water. These have all 

n arched over, but some of the arches 
are beginning to give way and have 
tumbled into the tanks. Round the margin 
of these pools paths extend, paved with 
small pieces of polished marble about an 
inch square. All around may be picked 
up the fragments of pottery, broken jars, 
etc., which doubtless have been in use for 
the carrying of water by the maidens of the 
city. A few ancient coins were given me 
here by a little boy, who had picked them 





up when herding his goats near by. Some 
of them appear to be Roman. 

The aqueduct, constructed of enormous 
blocks of stone and extending away toward 
the direction of Tunis, bas in many places 
given way; but enough remains above 
ground to enable us to trace it through 
many miles. 

The lovely situation of the city—standing 
on that prominent headland against which 
the waves of the Mediterranean beat, as in 
the days when the Roman fleet went down 
beneath them—went far to captivate those 
who ultimately became its conquerors. 
That it might not beso accessible to foreign 
invasions accounts, in all probability, for 
the change of situation in the more modern 
city of Tunis. 

It was with regret I found among the 
material collected for building purposes at 
the town of Golletta parts of mardle 
columns, with carved work of the most 
magnificent description, all of which are 
being broken up, to erect some humble 
steadings. 

The Italians and Spaniards of the middle 
ages have adorned their places with marble 
from Carthage and the Venetians have their 
friezes and columns, which were once the 
admiration of Dido and of Hannibal. Is it 
too much to hope that an effort might yet 
secure for us some part of a city the very 
foundations of which will before long 
become lost out of sight?—W. E. Roperr- 
son, tn ‘London Times.” 








THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


THE two systems—that is, the Protestant 
and the Romish—stand in direct antagonism 
with each other. The Protestant has sepa- 
rated the state from the church; the Papal 
proposes to unite them again. The Protest- 
ant has founded its institutions upon the 
will of the people; the Papal proposes to 
reconstruct and found them upon the will 
of the Pope. The Protestant secures re- 
ligious freedom; the Papal requires that 
every man shall give up bis conscience to 
the keeping of ecclesiastical superiors. The 
Protestant develops the faculty of the mind 
by inciting the spirit of personal inde- 
pendence and manhood; the Papal crushes 
out all this spirit by its debasing doctrine 
of passive obedience and submission. The 
Protestant has put the world upon a career 
of progress and prosperity; the Papal 
desires to arrest this career, and turn it 
back again into those old grooves which 
have led so many nations to wreck and 
desolation. The issue is made between 
these systems in so bold and manly a man- 
ner that its authors are entitled to that con 
sideration which the possession of high 
moral courage always excites in generous 
minds. 

Pius IX demands, in the name of the 
Deity, that we bow down before him in 
passive submission and accept his com- 
mands as if uttered by a voice from Heaven. 

A commanding sense of duty demands 
that.we look this haughty and imperious 
adversary full in the face, understand his 
machinations, strip him of his disguises, 
unravel his plots, and meet bim at every 
point of attack. If we shall remain insensi- 
ble to any of the obligations of this duty, 
now that the battle-cry is sounding in our 
ears, it may be too late after the storming 
party has mounted the walls of our fortress, 
pulled down our flag, and planted that of 
Papal and ecclesiastical absolutism upon 
the grave of popular ivstitutions.—Hon. R. 
W. Tuompson, Secretary of War, in 
‘* Papacy and the Civil Power.” 





THE SIN OF WORRY. 


THERE are men in the world who wear a 
girdle of fret, as trying as any friar’s, to 
annoy themselves. They fancy that in 
such experience is to be found the highest 
fulfillment of religious duty and the truest 
expression of this world’s probation. Some 
one has said that they procure their ticKets, 
and then carry their luggage with them, 
always encumbered with it wherever they 
go, while there is provided a proper and 
capacious receptacle for all encumbrances. 
Oh! what domestic infelicity this spirit of 
worry occasions! Mary and Martha are 
alwaysin confusion, never able to compre- 
hend one another. What business im 
patience and misunderstandings are inspired 
by this same contradiction, as it exists in 
common forms! ~ 

The assurance needs to be taken home 
by every one of us that worry is the deadly 
foe of the Gospel and of common sense. 
In both the general and the special provi- 
dences of God. which are revealed to us on 
every page of the Bible, there are distinct 
utterances against this tendency, by which 
we are all placued. But, in addition to 
thcse promises, there are positive precepts, 
which make it most evident that anxiety 
has'in it the very nature of sin and is the 
mother of- misery. However nervous, 
depressed, and despairing may be the tone 
of avy one, the Lord leaves him no excuse, 
for there is enough in God’s promise to 
overbalance all these natural difficulties. 
In the measure in which the Christian en 
joys his priviteges, rises above the things 
that are seen, hides himself in the refuge 
provided for him will he be able to voice 
the confession of Paul, and say: ‘‘ None of 
these things ”—however combined and con- 
federate they may be—‘‘none of these 
things move me.”--S. H. Tyne, JR. 
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LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing taroish from 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite polish equal 
to new! It does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs but a trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 
and by 


DENNISON & CO.,19 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 





WHOLESALE. 


RETAIL. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASF BALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY eres te AT LOWEST MAR- 


W. J. CRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 








Valuable Informationabout Scales will 
be Furnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE (0,, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
atterp Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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Se) Cooley's 
Cork 


A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS. 





Tne NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cors,in place of Bone or Horr, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in tact, UNBRKAKABLE. It 
molds and adzpts itself to every movement of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the great- 
est comtortt» the wearer. It has the universal sup- 
port of the MEDICAT, PROFESSION, and EVER 
LADY that bas worn it decides that it is the most 


side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN |. COOLEY, 
451 Broadway, New York. 
HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

a GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 








FOR 
“*\ PERFORATED 
mar SEATS and CHAIRS 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 


Special attention is cailed to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, und serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 


Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


PRIGES REDUCED. 


THE 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, Ne Springs, New and Elegant Styles ot 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 





Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Uflices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 


THE HUMAN CHEST, 


The very best standard work onall HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON. 








49 East 29th St.. New Vork City. 








AGENTS WANTED, 





829 BROADWAY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA,, 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Gompany, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
CHICAGO, ILLS,, 


OR SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal vatue of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


RATIOS AND COMPARISONS OF THE 
RECENT MASSACHUSETS REPORT. 


THE recent Massachusetts report on life 
insurance makes various comparisons as to 
the standing snd management of our life 
companies. The information is valuable 
in the extreme, because it comes from a 
high official source, and because people 
look somewhat anxiously, in these days, 
for just such information. 

The first ratio given is one of assets to 
liabilities, the highest ratio being 254.19, 
and the lowest 100.69. The average of all 
the companies is 110.19. This is a ratio 
which has always been published in these 
reports, and it would doubtless be difficult 
for the commissioner to leave it out. It 
has but very little significance, however; 
for, if a company is solvent, and especially 
under the high standard of valuation of the 
Massachusetts department, it is all that the 
patrons of the company want to know. 
And when they know that, the next most 
desirable thing is that a company shall 
divide up the surplus, rather than hold it. 

The second test of the Massachusetts 
commissioner is very much like the first 
one. It compares the assets with the re- 
serve only; but gives the corresponding 
ratios for the years 1875 and 1874. The 
ratios seem to have been a trifle higher at 
the end of 1876 than at the end of the pre- 
vious years. 

The third test is one referring only to 
note companies. It gives the relation be- 
tween the premium notes and the reserve 
for each of the past six years. The highest 
ratio for 1876 is 40.74. That is, the company 
holds in its assets an amount of premium 
notes to 40.74 per cent. of the entire value 
of its policies, while the average ratio of all 
the companies is but 11.17. This test is 
not one of very particular value; because, if 
a company loans an insurer a certain por- 
tion of the value of his policy, it becomes 
merely a matter between the company and 
the insurer. The premium note held 
against any policy is a perfectly good asset 
so long as it does not exceed the reserve. 
The table shows that there has been a 
steady reduction in the amount of premium 
notes for each of the past six years. 

The next comparison is one of decided 
interest. It gives the per cent. of each of 
the various kinds of assets to the whole. 
We learn that of all the companies (the 
gross assets being $399,921,166) 28.06 per 
cent. are invested in real estate, stocks and 
bonds, etc., owned; 55.38 per cent. is in- 
vested in loans on bond and mortgage; 9.93 
per cent. is invested in premium notes; 1.48 
per cent. in deferred and unpaid premiums; 
3.04 per cent. in cash items; and 2.16 per 
cent, in interest accrued and unpaid. 

The next test is a ratio of the losses 
during the year to the average or mean 
amount insured. This table has some 
value, as showing the care used in selection 
of risks by the various companies. It is 
not, however, a perfect index, as there is 
much variety in the character of the busi- 
ness in the companies. It is the best test 
that can be given. The highest ratio 
shows an average loss of $23.90 per thou- 
sand, and the lowest $6.20, while the aver- 
age is $12.80. 

The next comparison is one showing the 
expense of management during the year 
1876, compared with the average insurance 
carried, or the cost of carrying $1,000 in- 
surance during the year. This is the most 
valuable comparison made. It will be 
remembered that we published, a short 
time ago, in THE INDEPENDENT a table, of 
our own compilation, showing the same 
facts and cevering a period of ten years, 
Our ‘highest ratio was $14.44, and our 
lowest $4.45. The highest ratio for the 
single year was (excepting one new compa- 
ny) $14.90, and the lowest $4.60. The 
average for the ten years was $8.42, and 
for the year $6.90. It will be seen that a 
very great improvement has been made in 








the average, and we learn the lesson that 
our life companies are practicing economy. 
The value of these tables, showing the cost 
of carrying $1,000 insurance, as an aid in 
the selection of a company, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

The foregoing are all the tests applied to 
our life companies by the Massachusetts 
insurance commissioner. We could have 
wished for more comparisons. There are 
other points in life insurance management 
that should be brought out. It would have 
been very easy to have shown, from the 
figures which were published in the report, 
the average rate of interest earned during 
the year in each company, and also the 
average rate of dividends paid to policy- 
holders. The report, however, is almost 
invaluable in the facts which it does give. 
If insurers will examine it carefully, there 
will be no need of making a mistake. 
There are enough facts to enable any 
man of sense to make a good selection of a 
life company, and we cannot do otherwise 
than to advise all those interested in life 
insurance to procure a copy of the report. 





THE NEW MICHIGAN LAW. 


CoMMISSIONER Row, of the Michigan In- 
surance Department, has issued the follow: 
ing circular to one of the companies doing 
business in that state, which is of interest 
to companies doing fire business in Mich- 
igan: 


** Dear Sir:—On the 6th inst. I addressed 
your company a circular calling attention 
to a recent act of the legislature of Mich- 
igan, making it compulsory upon companies 
issuing policies in this state after Jan. 3ist, 
1878, to stipulate therein that the insured 
may cancel the policy on equitable terms, 

‘To avoid any misunderstanding, the 
commissioner now desires to say that com- 
panies having in their policy a clause of the 
following or similar import, viz. : 

‘‘* This insurance may be terminated at 
any time at the request of the insured, in 
which case the company shall retain only 
the customary short rates for the time the 
policy has been in force,’ are in full accord 
with said act. 

“This law was designed to compel tom- 
panies doing business herein to permit the 
insured to cancel. Quite a number have no 
such clause, and these only will be required 
to amend their policy form. 

** Yours truly, 

Sam’. H. Row, Com’r of Insurance.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





TreE Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid a $15,000 policy on the life 
of Adolphus F. Ockershausen, a promi- 
nent New York sugar refiner, who died April 
24th, the claim coming due last week. The 
policy for $15,000 on the life of Ezra G. 
Leonard, of Cincinnati, has also been paid. 
Mr. Leonard insured in the company in 
1870, the policy being in favor of his wife, 
but assigned to Mrs. Belknap, wife of ex- 
Secretary Belknap. After this Mr. Leonard 
went to Brazil, where he was president of 
a gold-mining company, and died there 
sometime ago. The claim has just been 
settled. Another interesting claim which 
has been paid is that on the life of the late 
Frederick St. John, a New York merchant, 
but a well-known resident of Norwalk 
and father-in-law of Le Grand Lockwood, 
of that place. The claim was for $2,000 
and was paid afew days ago. All claims 
against the company are being paid prompt- 
ly on becoming due. 


—Insurance supervision appears to be 
taking a long vacation hereabouts. <A 
single life company is said to be undergo- 
ing examination, when at least half a dozen 
should be in process of probing. Nothing 
whatever is being done, so faras we are 
aware,in the way of looking after fire 
companies. Some fine day we shall hear 
of a collapse or two, and then there will 
be the usual inquiry as to whether protec- 
tion protects og state supervision super- 
vises. Meanwhile,a number of our local 
fire companies are doing a reckless busi- 
ness at absurdly inadequate rates, with 
none to molest them or make them afraid. 
And December statements are bound to 
exhibit instances of corporate debility of a 
most pronounced type. Why not do some- 
thing in time to be of public benefit, for 
once ?— Mail. 


—In the suit entered by Henry R. Pier- 
son, receiver of the Guardian Mutual Life 





Insurance Company, to recover $4,600,000, 








Mr. Sheppard Homans was made one of 
the defendants. The complaint is filed 
in Albany, where the venue is laid. Mr. 
Homans completed his answer Wednesday. 
He denies every allegation in the complaint 
that connects him officially with the Uni- 
versal Life Insurance Company, and that 


INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
ence issued on Fire Risks only. 
ment, Januery Ist, 1°77. 








a : Cash oashate? Siskel y by $750,000 00 
he was an employé, agent, director, or Reserves for all a abilities, fehud: 538 49 
stockholder of that company within the Net Parpltecnn Re 25:7 133 R 
past ten years; and denies that during | rie $1,515,672 21 


IGHT R. SMITH, eenaaers nt. 
SANFORD J. BALL. Secretar 
R. GHT. Treasurer. 


ve DEPARTMENT. CHIcAao, ILL., 


that period he received or agreed to re- 
ceive any compensation, salary, or commis- 





sion, alleged “ce spoils,” “gains,” “ profits,” A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 

or any money, directly or indirectly, from 

the Universal Company, or from any of its THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
officers, or from any one in its behalf. LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN i851. 
Assets, Dec. 31st, 1976, sivas $6,421,777 04 


—Incendiaries do not all escape. It is 
said that about one is convicted for each 
one hundred fires of all kinds which take 


place. Thesentences for incendiarism and eur? os by New ¥ ork 1S 4: 7 oo 
arson during the past year were somewhat No. of Fe i ae a ini Sres pe, 045-000 00 
severe. Maine applied the death penalty | aSGountTasuved thereby >> 33, $03,463 00 


to three. There were sentences in the yh ae i evans Tees, 
various states to imprisonment for life and OSCAR B. IRELAND. Actuary. 
for terms from twenty years down. The 

State of Pennsylvania sentenced, 35; New 
York, 98; Virginia, 88; Massachusetts, 77; 
South Carolina, 74; Illinois, 71; Ohio, 65; 
and California, 58. The incendiaries were 
composed of about 92 per cent. of males. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


—Referring to the fact that thus far about 
$125,000 bas been spent or is claimed by 
lawyers for work in picking the bones of 
the Continental Life, The Boston Journal 
says: ‘‘If this is a sample of the methods 
pursued by officials and lawyers, it may 
well be questioned if these gentlemen are 
giving evidence of a greater degree of 
honesty and honor than the officers of the 


company who have defrauded the policy- 
holders of their money.’ 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
‘LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
vOGTS, — Agsets, $8,129,925,68, + 


All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the **Maine 
Non-forfeiture Law ’’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid. 
up policies will be Ailietine- instead, if parties prefer. 





—The state auditor of Illineis has or- 
dered an examination of the National Life 


of the U. 8., formerly of Washington, 
D. C., later of Philadelphia, and now of 
Chicago. It was Jay Cooke’s company. 











133 SRE OFFICE, 
MONT sT., 
” domin Mass. 








PRACTICAL sous OF THE MAINE On sone eaves LAW, PASSED FEB. ith, 1877, ILLUS- 
TRA BY WHOLE LIFE POLICY, ISSUED AT AGE 30, AND DISCONTINCED AFTER 
THREE OR MORE FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS SHALL HAVE BEEN PAID IN CASH 





























Additional 
Premiums Paid before! Time Under |Amount Due if Death oceurs on Last Day of Exten- | 
Lapse. | the Law. sion. 
|Premiums and Inter- | 
| Age Age Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance | 
No. |Amount) when _ | Years.} Days. a Du over the 
stopped. | Death. Policy No. | Amount. Heirs. Premiums, 
3 $681 33 2 212 36 $10,000 3 $759 87 #2. cf 4 $8,550 13 
4 908 34 3 170 37 10,000 4 1,041 18 8,05) 82 
5 1,135 35 4 133 39 10,000 5 1,339 18 8600 4 7,525 82 
6 | 1,362 368 5 99 41 10,000 6 1,655 05 | 8,344 95 6.982 95 | 
7 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990 05 8,009 95 6,420 95 
8 1816 | 38 7 26 45 10,000 8 2,340 74 7,659 26 5,843 26 
9 2,043 39 7 327 47 10,000 8 2,477 05 7,022 95 5,479 95 
10 2,270 | 40 8 235 49 10,000 9 2,843 24 7,156 76 4,886 76 
ll 2,497 41 9 1i4 10,000 10 3,205 85 6,794 15 4,297 15 

















DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Ass't Sec’y. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’'y. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GRO GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 


JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, - = "= = = = =*= = #* # * $38,000,000 00 
1,834,003 10 


Reserve for Re-insurance = = = = *= *#= #* # ® 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - -* :- = 267,780 92 

Net Surplus - = 7" es e= = = 2#© = #= #& = 14,041,490 75 
$6,143,274 77 


TOT AL ASSETS, baad . = = . = =. o - 
8U 
Bonds Shion hocks nar Pah Histate, (worth $4,64i,500.00 Vesasssscnnnceevessecs Porsaas 33 








Sash in Bank..... 




















Uni 2,73 0 
pats Stay nonce a: 
n Stocks, pa sayin ay on aenend (market vaiue of Securities $510,117-26). : 4237; 
Interest dae on ist. = ¥ 1d de 
— = 2 eS Jo Co occces ecte cess seocccscconoccesceccccocccccccosecces " a5 
Premiums due aii usiboaisd sg Boul eee ‘at this OMfice I. erecccece Rietin 928 
Total,..... erecccesccoe eoccees --- 86,143,274 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims fi ot Lonnee outstanding 08 let July, IBTT, .0e0e0 _ soncete © 9265,448 33 
Dividends unpaid........+00. Si ated a 4,64 





Total, . ase 





seerreeee seeseeeeers esse 967,780 99 


” CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 
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September 13, 1877.] 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


le h. 
cook ee pe yee a RE over.. 8933) $80 
41,000 


Gam, i | Caak Fund the past year, 
aS 38,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per Cent. Dividends now paid - every five 
years’ expiring policy 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary. 


W. H. ©. Bartiertt, Actuary 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1876 to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








JANEALY, WG. 060. ccccvcccssdedcscceccoocce 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risk 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1876, to 3ist December, 1876...... <1 apgS $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period ...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,. $1,068,410 35 
bi Company bas the following Assets,. 

United States and State of } York 
Stock, City, Bank,and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans s, secured by Btocks and otherwise. 1,779,300 00 
tate and Bonds and Mor' 267,000 00 
Real et and sundr: —— — claims ‘due 
Premtum jotes and Bilis Receivable... 1,312 304 38 
e otes an oe 
Cash in Bank........... . slp oe tuner Mee 32 A 
Total Amount of Assets.....,......... $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 














J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALKX. V.B 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNRE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROB’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVIDILAN ROB’T eres 

7 ‘ OB’T L. STUART, 

DON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DAN.ELS. MILLER, ‘FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. 8T 18, AS. D. LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW DAM T. SA 
Rover B,popen. HORACE GRA 


Pe PS, E Ai ~ol 
OMASF. YOUNGS, 30} roe 
oa A HAND. WILLIAM Bry 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, WILLIAM H eo 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ PETER V. ing. 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, 
3. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE. c0., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 
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WM. WALKER, President. 
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INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52. 


The princi features of this Company are aBao 
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40 Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 


ow enemies JAMES BUELL, President. 
e "GEO. . BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


w prt Sec. JoHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
sary: BY L. THOMSON. Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 

This New England Assocation issues policies lim- 
ited to $1.000 and $2.000 only. it basa regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of Lge oat and individual lia- 
bility 0 stockholders. The plan is that of mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, as 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
“ reserves’ in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is ae at 
actual cost, which for the vast first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that ° “ old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ’’ companies 

‘he average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been ~ follows: 





ere | 





membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


- -F. BROOK, Pres. 
Ex-Gov. F. HOL ‘ren DALTON, Seve. 


sail A. D. 1850. 
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cause. 
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8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 


standing Risks.................... 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265.962 10 
Net Surplus......... ...-.seeccccceee 844,015 13 
Total Assets...............+.. eecesees $3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.O. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 





A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1877. 








Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 mancatnenin 





ECM 52: canagacae ad anendaacssdestuadsngansh<eeetbendva Least $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued...... saawandihendenee ces "$2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. 1st, 1876............ nance 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - = - = $37,084,693 51 

Loates try Gemtlias oo .cce dics ccc cscecdecdecee tee Te er rere FF 

Dividends and returned prentame 4 on concsled PORCIOR sais ccce dc . 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 





Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............. eoeeee 140,232 32 
On other stocks............. dadtasaagaaated addavae Acanadpaad dence 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = ™ = « * S32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand»...... gacadacscccea Gna ae 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
Wee RE aan hin cncnsogncacedinwodeccesces aaduaaas 9,730,529 91 
POR ORIN aida dan ascasnatdis cc ddaesaaiimin didae snes nackeees 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security). .........csesceceeeeus meadanas 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)..........cc.ecececeeececes 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
eubsequent to Jam. Bah, 187%. 52..cccncccsccccdececcsccccccccss 432,695 40 
Premiums on existing policies in course of traneiaienion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
FEAUMMIN IN ads da cudtWeedassncnndiwetacccqdacdcdedscceacedcccuce 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances....... Sista iies sk aseKacbuane decccccecececcees 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan, ist, eeicebesaccetancecces 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the woual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 


Excess of market value of securities over cost....... Seaaws izes aa 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = #€33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........cceeecseccscecs eecece 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ ulsenedacahasscuns 29,684,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. cceccegecccccs 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent............. $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N.Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. I18t, 1876............cccecscescescces socseessss$126,132,119 «0 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877........cccccccccccsscccees 127,748,473 00 








TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, ISAAC CO, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H, APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. F. SEYMOUR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. B. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, !President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t!and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
aNO, M. FURMAN. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


CORNRLIOS BOSE, XD. | yo Beane 
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Farm aan Gariien,  * 


A CHAPTER ON BUDDING. 


Jostan Hoopes writes to Qe New York 
Tribune: ‘The only trastworthy rule as.to the 
time for budding is, whenever the bark of the 
stock separates readily from the wood, or, in 
techni¢al terms, * the sap runs,’a.d when the 
thoot from which the buds are to be removed 
is sufficiently matared. In the Middle States 
from the 15th of Augusi to the 15th of Septem- 
ber is generally the proper time (about the 
same in most of Ontario), although frosts or 
even cold nights will frequently check the 
flow of sap and cause the bark to. tighten. 
When the latter occurs, however, a thorough 
stirring of the soil around the stock will usually 
cause the bark again to loosen, provided 
warmer weather again sets in. Early in the 
season some kinds of fruit trees, as the peach, 
will be making an exceedingly vigorous 
growth, so much so as to endanger the success 
of the operation, by the exeess of sap. “The 
latter may be checked by simply pinching off 
the tips of the growing shoots. Mahaleb 
cherry stocks are especially benefited by this 
treatment. 

“The operation consists merely in transferring 
the bud of some valuable variety to any good, 
healthy stock. Having selected a few partially- 
ripened scions from the variety we wish to per- 
petuate, trim off the leaves, leaving about one- 
fourth of aninch of the stem, asa handle to 
force the bud into position. With a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife take off a bud, with a portion 
of bark and wood attached, entering about 
one-half inch below and emerging the same 
above the bud. Care must be taken to perform 
this operation very carefully, as too deep a cut 
gives us too much wood; and if too near the 
bud is liable to be injured. Some budders re- 
move this thin piece of wood, although it is 
mostly allowed to remain. The most extensive 
peach tree growers use only the t ark, with the 
bud unimpaired, and prepare it by making the 
usual cut, only deeper than by the old method ; 
but,in place of allowing the knife-blade to 
emerge at the lower end, they withdraw it, and 
simply eut through the bark at that point, when 
by the aid of the thumb-nail the bark and bud 
may be readily removed. 

“‘The insertion of the bud is the simplest part 
of the programme. It consists in making a 
T-shaped cut through the bark of tbe stock 
and gently pushing the prepared bud into 
place. Should the bark prove somewhat 
tough, however, the edges may be slightly 
raised ; but stocks in this condition must be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

‘* A great deal depends upon tying properly, 
as Ihave known very many failures from this 
cause alone ; aud it matters but little how care- 
fully the bud is cut or inserted, should the 
string be tied loosely or carelessly the bud will, 
in the majority of cases fail ‘ to take.’ 

‘*The wrapping should be of some soft, strong 
materis], the inner bark of the linden tree or 
basswood being preferred by our nurserymen 
geverally. This is prepared by experienced 
persons during the summer and can be pro- 
cured of any nurseryman in small quintities. 
These strings are stripped into rarrow shreds 
and well dampened. In tying the bud into the 
position, the string should always be drawn 
lightly and @évenly, covering up every portion 
of the cut in the stick, allowing only the bud 
to show, bringing it closely in contact with the 
stem below and drawing it under the point of 
the bud above. In about two weeks the strings 
will begin to-“‘cutin’’; that is, the bark will 
form in ridges around the ligatures, owing to 
the compression of the latter, when they should 
be slightly loosened, but pot removed altogeth- 
er. Indeed, they should remain in place until 
late autumn, when they must be cut, to prevent 
freezing beneath. 

“The ensuing spring will determine whether 
or not the operation has been successful, as 
frequently the bud will appesr all right during 
winter, yet really have very little vitality. 
Head back the sticks to within three incbes of 
the bud, and as soon ¢s the latter grows tie it 
up, to prevent the wind blowing it off. Some 
of our most careful nurserymen stake up their 
young yearling buds: and, if at all rare, the 
practice is a good one. In private collections 
it should always receive att: ntion. -The sub- 
sequeut pruning mut be governed by the 
purpose for which they are intended. In any 
event, the tips of the shoot should be cut off, 
to induce side-brancbes. If for standard, cut 
slightly ; but if dwarfs, head back to eighteen 
or twenty inches. Peaches will be fit for re- 
moval when one year old from the bud.”’ 





CATTLE-FARMING IN ILLINOIS. 


JLLrNois farmers themselves are not alto- 
g: ther uvacquaioted with cattle, importation 
surprises. When, at the close of the American 
War, the immense, long-pent-up herds of 
Texas began to send their hundreds of thouw- 
sands of long-horned Spaniards into’ the North- 
ern states, where the cattle stock had been re- 
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duced and pices raised by the war, the farm- 
ers in these parts who were in any way de- 
pendent on live stcck farming trembled for 
their liveliboods. These huge rustic Texans 
could be bought sovcheaplysand the supply 
seemed so inexhaustible that the farmers of 
Illinois and neighboring states became almost 
as much afraid of the Texan beef as British 
farmers now are of. American beef. But every 
dog has bis day, and so also had the Texan 
Spaniards ia Illinois. The demand grew and 
the supply lessened, and ultimately—two or 
three years ago—stock-men and farmers found 
that as much money could be made by handling 
native steers, instead of these long-horns ; and 
Dow only a comparatively small number of 
Texans find their way into Illinois. 

From these few notes some idea may be 
gathered of the general characteristics of the 
Illinois cattle and their management ; but there 
are a few peculiar, unique systems in the state 
‘that deserve special notice. One of these is 
seen at the Grove Park Farm, near Berlin, not 
far from the center of the state, which farm is 
owned by three brothers, sons of the late Mr. 
James N. Brown, who was for many years one of 
the leading men in agricultural circles in Illinois 
and who has already been referred to as the 
importer of the first sbort-horns into this state. 
Grove Park Farm extends to 3,060 acres, each 
of the three brothers holding separate titles 
for 1,000 acres and all the three runping the 
farm jointly. Almost all the farm has been 
cultivated; but now it is entirely under 
grass, having been sown out—part of it thirty 
years ago—with Timothy, blue -grass, and 
clover. The Timothy and clover grow well the 
first two or three years ; but after that the blue 
grass gets the ‘‘upper hand” of both, and 
finally drives them out altogether. White 
clover is indigenous to the soil, which is a rich 
loam, impregnated with lime, and is coming up 
very thickly. Blue grass and white clover 
make the very best of pasture, and just now 
tlfe cattle on this farm are standing to the 
knees among grass. The farm is divided into 
eight or nine fields and fenced with Osage 
orange, which, with numerous spreading trees 
here and there all over the property, afford the 
cattle cool, shady retreats from the scorching 
sun. For seven years the Messrs. Brown han- 
dled Texan steers ; but now (and for two years 
back) they buy only common American steers. 
Their system, which is reduced to a simplicity 
and regularity truly admirable, may best be 
illustrated by tracing the history of the herd of 
steers now on the farm. These number 900, 
are rising three and four years old, were bought 
in November last, mostly in Chicago, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis markets, and are the best 
class of common steers raised in Missouri, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. When brought home, 
they were graded into three lots and put into 
separate fields. No Indian corn is grown on the 
farm,and these cattle have no hand-feeding 
whatever, except a little hay during a severe 
sLow-storm and a small quantity of salt now 
and again. Assoon as they become fat they 
are shipped to Chicago in lots, and by the 1st 
of November they will be all away and the 
fields vacant for another 900, which will have 
to pass through exactly the same simple ordeal. 
When brought in, these steers now on the farm 
were lean and weighed on the average about 
1,000}bs. Nowthey weigh about 1,200 lbs., and 
it is expected that by the time they are shipped 
they will average 1,350 Ibs. or 1,400 lbs. They 
are the best of their kind Ihave as yet seen; 
but then their kind is not good. They are big- 
boned and lacking in quality; and, like a'l those 
common cattle, they travel so much and are 
kept so lean for the first two years of their ex- 
istence that they show a gocd deal of gristly 
meat. The buying price was 314 cents per Ib., 
and it is hoped thet the selling price may be 
514 cents per Ib., live weight. A steer will re- 
quire four acres of grass to feed him for a year: 
The value of that land may be noted at $5 per 
acre, the interest at 10 per cent. (the ordinary 
rate of interest in America) will be $20 for the 
four acres ; the interest on the money lying in 
the steer for a year, $3; and the cost of salt 
and labor (there are only four bired men at 
Grove Park Farm), about $1; and thus the cost 
of keeping a steer for a year would be about 
$24. Hitherto the Messrs Brown have been 
averaging about $30 a head for the year’s keep, 
and this year they expect $37. Their system is 
unique and simple and, as will be seen, very 
profitable — The Scotsman. 





PEACH CULTURE AND ITS PROFITS. 


Tue brilliant success of different peach- 
giowers created in the minds of the Delaware 
and Maryland landowners the impression that 
peaches would prove for many years to be a 
m st profitable crop, and, as a result, every 
section of the peninsula which comprises 
Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland and 
of Virginia is more or less interested in the cul- 
tivation of peaches, and it may safely be cal- 
culated that there are now growing on that 





pevinsula upward of six millions of peach trees. 
The result of planting this immense number 


of peach trees has been most dissstrous, and 
very many farmers have been financially ruined 
by is. 

But very few of the many thousands who 
luxuriate in the luscious peach have anything 
like a proper conception of the amount of 
labor and capital required to grow peaches. 
Young. peach orebards are cultivated as 
thoroughly as corn-fields by the successful 

‘growers. In fact, the orchards are planted by 
the Delaware and Maryland farmers with corn 
and receive the same cultivation for two years. 
The third year three rows of corn are some- 
times planted between the rows of peaches, 
which are usually twenty feet apart. But after 
the orchards come into bearing no other crop 
can be grown upon the ground. Yet as long 
as the orchard lives it requires cultivation and 
fertilizing. 

There are upward of sixty thousand acres of 
land under peach trees. This landis the best 
on the peninsula, estimated to be worth fifty 
dollars per acre, or $3,000,000. To ship this 
fruit requires two millions of baskets, or near- 
ly that many, which cost $250,000. The money 
invested in necessary implements for cultiva- 
ting and shipping the peaches to market is 
estimated at ten dollars for every one hundred 
trees, or $600,000. The cultivation of peach 
orchards and the picking of the fruit gives em- 
ployment to upward of twenty-five thousond 
laborers. The growing to maturity of a peach 
orchard requires the expenditure of at least 
thirty dollars per acre, or upward of $1,800,000 
on the orchards of Delaware and Maryland. 
Nearly six millions of dollars of capital are 
now invested by these growers in peach culture. 
Among the heavy consumers of peaches during 
the season are the canners. This industry 
uses annually many thousand baskets of choice 
fruit. In Baltimore the canners are the princi- 
pal buyers in the market; but, after all, the 
great bulk of peaches are eaten from the hand. 
In past seasons it has been found that, however 
great the supply of good peaches was, there 
was always demand enough for them to effect 
sales, at some price or other, of all that were 
offered on the market, and it has been only 
the poor and worthless fruit which has been 
thrown away.—Philadelphia Times. 





HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


AT this season of the year it is incumbent 
on the city housekeeper, as well as on her 
country cousin, to lay ina large supply, against 
atimeof need. For eggs enter so Jargely into 
the composition of all kinds of food aud are 
such excellent articles of diet when cooked as 
omelette or plainly boiled or baked that they 
have become quite as needful an accessory of 


_the table as is the never-failing loaf of bread 


or plate of biscuit. 

Some of the scientific journals of France and 
Germany have given directions lately concern- 
ing the preservation of eggs—taken from the 
experiments of some savants, who bad tried 
many methods before they found what they 
now consider the right one. They bad kept 
the eggs in milk of lime or lime-water, until 
they had contracted an unpleasant taste ; also 
in salt brine, until the eggs were too salt for 
use; aud had packed them in bran and oats, 
only to find them spoiled. But those that 
bad been covered with the white of egg they 
found kept perfectly. Yet, as this was rather 
an expensive method, they substituted linseed 
oil, which was rubbed into the shells until they 
were thoroughly saturated. They were then 
spread out upon a layer of sand and left ex- 
posed to the air for six months, and when 
opened were found to be fresh and well-fla- 
vored. I[t can be easily done by buying a half- 
pict of linseed oil, making a little swab 
with a bit of cotton twisted or tied around a 
small stick, and smearing the eggs all over with 
it; then letting them dry thoroughly in the 
warm air, and packing them away in wooden 
buckets for use. The oil does not prevent the 
escape of moisture entirely ; but it excludes 
the air sufficiently to prevent decay. In pack- 
ing the eggs, be stire to put the small end down, 
so as to keep the yolk in the center of the egg. 
—Country Gentleman. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A Minnesota farmer writes to The New En- 
gland Farmer that the climate of New England 
is not likely to prove fatal to the potato bug: 


‘ This insect bas for the last eight years been 
in as great if not greater numerical force avd 
destructivere:s in this state than in states 
south and west of u:. Our climate is proverb- 
ial for its winter cold and summer heat, and 
our experience justifies the assertion (not mere 
opinion) that neither heat nor cold, wet nor dry 
has had any appareat influence in reducing 
their numbers or staying their depredations ; 
and if the gentleman alluded to will cultivate 
and study a family of them, as did the writer 
of this, he will, I believe, admit that he has 
been at least premature in presenting his opin- 
ions without qualification. The climate of 





Minnesota is, I repeat, proverbial for the ex- 





treme cold of its long winters and extreme 
heat of its short summers—has no modifica- 
tion of either, under the influence of proxim- 
ity to the ocean, and in winter from no snow 
depth upon its surface sufficient to prevent the 
earth from freezing from six to nine feet in 
depth, as is the case with the coastwise states, 
Our winter winds are driven across hundreds 
of miles of open prairie, direct from the ever- 
frozen North, as dry as if never charged with 
moisture, and of temperature varying between 
15° and 30° and not unfrequently 40° to 45° 
below 0, with occasional light snow-falls, in 
the aggregate rarely exceeding ten to twelve 
inches in level depth, and without incrustation 
to prevent drifting with every wind that 
blows. These iusects find winterquarters 
around and under decaying stumps, tufts of 
dead grasses, leaves, and in the earth, into 
which they burrow late in autumn; and, if un- 
der our conditions they can withstand the 
severity of this climate, multiplied their 
specie beyond computation of numbers and 
sent out its myriads to the Southeast and East- 
ern states, think you that they are to be ex- 
terminated or even diminished in a climate 
averaging from 10° to 15° of temperature more 
favorable to prolongation of life, with the ad- 
vantage of a six-foot-thick snow-blanket to 
protect them ? Again, I have taken them from 
earth frozen as hard asa stone, warmed them 
into vitality, refrozen, and again restored them 
to activity by warmth, without the least indi- 
cation of impairing their strength or interrupt- 
ing their healthy condi‘ions ; and verily believe 
that, once in astate of frozen torpidity, they 
may be preserved for a year’s length of time. 
My belief is, and I base it upon critical ex- 
perience in the habits of this pest, that it will 
find the seasons along the coast most admir- 
ably adapted to its propagation and multipli- 
cation, and that nothing short of energetic, 
intelligent resistance to its depredations will 
avail.’? 


....Kentucky blue grass or June grass is 
very nearly a month earlier than timothy. We 
cut a field of it the present season, upon low, 
moist land, on the fifth day of June, it being at 
that time in full bloom. Timothy grass was a 
little further advanced on the fifth of the fol- 
lowivg month, but very little. It was not out 
of blossom and scarcely any seeds were formed. 
June grass should not be sown with timothy, 
but may & mixed with clover or orchard 
grass or both. Farmers in New England have 
little idea of the value of this most common of 
all the grasses of our fields, pastures, and road- 
sides. It is a little slow in getting established, 
often hardly showing itself till the red-top, 
timothy, aud clover have taken out pretty 
much all the goodness in the soil. It then 
gradually spreads, as the former die out, and 
often completely covers the ground with a 
thick, close, dark-green sod. Farmers often 
call such land ‘‘ bound out.’”? June grass on 
poor or worn-out land seldom reaches a hight 
of more than a foot; but on rich land it will 
grow twice as high, and, as it sets extremely 
thick and has an abundance of “ bottom,’’ it is 
capable of yielding two or three tons per acre 
and of as good bay as can be grown. It seldom, 
if ever, heads out more than once in a season, 
but produces a great amount of long, fine, 
green leaves, which, with orcvard grass rowen, 
makes the best fodder for milch cows we ever 
grew. Juve grass seed is expensive and not 
plenty in our markets; but as the demand in- 
creases it will be lower in price, as more will 
be sent forward from the West. Itsells now at 
from two and a half to three dollars per bushel. 
Every farmer with good, moist land should try 
at least one patch of orchard and June grass 
mixed, He can cut it by the middle of June 
every year, and haveso much less haying to do 
ie July. Then it will always want cutting 
again in August or the first of September.— 
N. E. Farmer. 


.... The New England Farmer speaks of a 
field of two acres in winter squashes on the 
farm of Mr. Sanderson, a few miles north of 


| Medway as well worthy of special note: 


“The fi ld bad just been cleared of the vines 
from a crop of early peas and the ground 
plowed. The squashes and peas were 
mavured in the hill and drill, and, now that the 
peas are removed, tbe squash-vines, which had 
already commenced to reach across from hill to 
bill, will tarow down little roots at the joints 
and thus appropriate what value of manure 
may have been left by the peas. Judging from 
the appearance of the vines, there was too large 
a field for the bugs to damage very materially ; 
but, upon inquiry, we learned that since the 
vines commenced growing, up to the time of 
our visit, it had taken the time of ove man two 
hours each morning to look after the bugs and 
destroy them, as they were gathered under 
shingles laid near each hill as bug-traps. We 
are more than ever convinced that nearly all 
the wilting and premature dying of squash- 
vines is due to the large black squash-bug 
which, from .the day the first leaves appear 
above the surface till the ground freezes in the 
fall, draws the life-bloed of the vine and fruit 
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throtigh its/sieking proboseis, piercing the 
stem near the root, till often the plant blows 
over, breaks or rots off, and is gone. On this 
whole field we could see no vacant hills nor 
wilting vines, and we were informed by a work- 
man that, so thorough had been the inspection 
each day, very few bugs were now left to in- 
jure the crop or to require bunting for during 
the remainder of the season.” 


....Schleswig-Holstein, till recently, sur- 
passed Denmark in reputation for butter-mak- 
ing, which is nvt equal to meaning that its pro- 
cess is bad. The milk is placed in vessels 
capable of containing four quarts, so as to 
form a sheet 244 inches deep. It is skimmed 
two or three times, at intervals of twelve bours ; 
then strained through a hair sieve into deep 
tubs, where it remains twenty-four hours, to 
acquire consistence and a tart flayor, when it is 
churned. [ce is employed in warm weather. 
The butter is never washed with water, as in 
Holland. The milk is pressed out with the 
hand. When well worked, the butter is 
allowed to remain for twelve or twenty-four 
hours covered with a layer of salt, after which 
it is sgain kneaded and seasoned till it contains 
about six per cent. of salt. Fine judges say 
this kneading process destroys the fineness, 
the aroma, and the consistence of the butter. 
The cheese is prepared from skim-milk. It is 
flavored when the curd is in the mold with 
cloves and cummin-seeds. In Denmark the 
butter is considered as made the moment the 
particles appear in the churn the size of an 
ordinary pin-head. Only three per cent. of 
salt is added. All the butter is artificially 
colored, and the coloring is added before com- 
mencing the churning, at the rate of quarter 
of an ounce or the half of this quantity, as the 
cows are fed on green or dry forage. 


...»Farmers frequently have occasion to sell 
turkeys by live weight, and wish to know what. 
is a fair relative price between live and dead 
weight. In turkeys dressed for the New York 
market, where the blood and feathers only are 
removed, the loss is very small. For the 
Eastern markets the heads are taken off and 
the entrails are taken out. This makes a 
loss of nearly one-tenth in the weight. A 
large gobbler was recently killed, weighing 
311g pounds. After bleeding and picking he 
weighed 291¢ pounds, a loss of two pounds, or 
one-fifteenth. When ready for the spit he 
weighed 281¢ pounds, a loss of 344 pounds, 
which is nearly one-tenth of the weight. When 
the market requires the New York style of 
dressing the price is 15 cents a pound, live 
weight, or less if the labor of dressing be 
counted anything. In the other style of dress- 
ing, if the price were 20 cents, the farmer 
could sell for 18 cents or Jess, live weight, 
without loss. Farmers who never tested the 
loss of weight in dressing often submit to the 
deduction of three or four cents a pound for 
the middlemen, who are interested in making 
this large difference. 


....Mr. Harris says, in The American Agri- 
culturist: I am convinced that we shall find 
it to our interest to work our laud more and 
more in the fall, and the earlier the better. 
Our springs are short and we are in a hurry to 
get in the seed. The land is wet, and if 
plowed in this condition we do more harm than 
good. If. we wait until it gets dry, it is apt to 
turn up lumpy, and much harrowing, cultivat- 
ing, acd rolling is required to get itin anything 
like good condition, And, as everything is 
crowding us, We are often obliged to put in the 
crop with some of the land so hard that, unless 
we have an unusually: wet spring, the seedisa 
long’ time in coming up ‘and the crops are 
‘“spotty.” Audit is these poor spots that pull 
down the ‘‘average yield’’ to such a low 
figure. I have in my own barley-field to-day 
portions that will probably give fifty bushels 
Per acre, and spots where the yield will not be 
ten bushels. And yet these latter spots are 


naturally the strongest and richest land in the 
field. 2 witty 


.»+-A monster plow has just been made in 
Stockton, Cal. It is designed for work in the 
tules and isa formidable looking implement. 
It will cut a furrow thirty-eight inches wide. 
The mold-board is eight feet long from the 
point to the end, sweeping upward with a 
curve ofabout four feet radius, At the end 
it stands two feet above the ground. The land- 
side is seven feet long. Atthe rear a horizon- 
tal cutting-plate is arranged to cut under the 
soil on the land-side a distance ‘of ten inches. 
The furrow will be cut as shallow as possible, 
not exceeding three or fourinches. The plough 
will be attached to a sulky, and will require a 
team of twelve stout horses to pull it. Mr. 
Barnhbart?s:theory in regard to tule-plowing is 
that the furrows should be as wide as possible, 
and it would be better if the whole sod could 
be turned over without making a furrow. It 
is with this end in view that he has ordered 
the mammoth ‘plow. 


»«-.We are told by farmers living in several 
different counties of,New, Hampshire: that 
during» the: past week the potato bugs have 


So 


almost entirely disappeated from their vines 

and burrowed in the ground. We.hope this is 
generally true, and that for this season atleast 
we have seen the last of this most troublesome 
pest. He has appeared in nearly every. town in 
the state ; but has not, as a rule, been very de- 
structive. For some reason, the bugs have not 
here grown to more than half the size which 
they attained in their palmy days in the West; 
and, though it has taken a great deal of~work 
to do it, they have been disposed of before they 
have become very destructive. The rust is 
damaging some potatoes just now ; but we are 
sure of one of the largest crops ever raised in 
the state. Even now the best of Early Rose 


cents a bushel. 


.-.-Only yesterday, says a correspondent of 
the Utica Herald, one of our most intelligent 
and successful farmers informed me that when 
he took possession, some years ago, of the 
farm which he now works he found it impos- 
sible to raise good oats. 30 bushels of 
light oats were all he could get from an 
while his straw was dull or ‘rusty. Actin 
the advice of a friend, he salted an acre luc 
ally, as an experiment. The result was, the 
corn nearly double on that acre and the rust dis- 
appeared, while the unsalted portions of his oat- 
field were rusty and the crop bardly worth 
harvesting. 


‘ 


....An estimate has lately been made of the 
number of camels in the world. Algeria has 
18,000 ; Tunis, 50,000, of which 30,000 belong 
to the Bey; Egypt and Arabia are believed to 
have nearly 200,000; Spain is credited with 
3,000, the most of them being in the Canary 
Islands ; the central portion of Asiatic Russia 
ba; 350,000; in the Punjaub, India, there are 
165,000 ; 6,000 are employed in the caravans be- 
tween Bokhbara and Russia; China and Mon- 
golia have more than 250,000; and Persia and 
Turkey nearly 200,000. The latter, in common 
with Egypt, uses camels and dromedaries 
largely for military purposes. 

.... The French peasant centers his thoughts 
on the soil, as the source of all geod to him. 
He is willing to make sacrifices for the purpose 
of securing land, and, to attain this desired ob- 
ject, he is both thrifty and close. In no coun- 
try are the average farms so limited in area; 
yet the small ownings and strong Joye for 
landed possessions, however humble, are ele- 
ments of a nation’s strength and worthy the 
consideration of Americans. Nothing tends 
to imbue a youvg man with a feeling of dignity 
‘and a sense of responsibility like the owning 
of even a small plot of ground. 


grocers is made by mixing cheap flour with 
wheat bran, and makes an article which is any- 
thing but popular with most people; but pure, 
clean, white wheat, well harvested and well 
ground, makes an article of food which needs 
only to be known to be appreciated. And for 
home use We are highly in favor of whea't-grow- 
ing by New England people; for, judging by 
our Own eropsthe past four years, it is as 
easily produced a8 rye or any other grain. 


eee Lhe premium list of the poultry exhibi- 
tion to be holden in Portland, Me., next 
February, is just out, There are thirty-eigh; 
special premiums offered by private parties, 
The society announces premitims to the amount 
of nearly $6,000, which is unnsually large for a 
poultry exbibition. Many ef the premiums 
offered are very tempting. For the best col- 
lection of Asiatics the premium is $100. The 
-same premium is offered for several varieties 
of pigeons. 

«vs Ay Chelsea (¥t.) farmer and hired man 
went grasshopper-hunting the other day, and 
gathered two bushels and three pecks.of the 
pests.in a few hours, Why did he not keep 
turkeys to do the work for him? 
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can be bought in the up-country towns for fifty 








MEDAL MACHINE 
My NEW YORE StATE ACRICULIUAL 








WHEELER & 


. We 
Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial 
Trial. 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plants, per dozen, 
1,0uu. N 7 


100,. and 1, ew AUTUMN PRICE-LIST now 
ready and sent FRE to all applicants. ORNA- 
MESTAL CA’ ALOGUE (illustrated), lv cts. Fruit 


Catalogue, 6 cts. Both free to customers. Fine, 


thrifty stock and low prices. 
w.s.L 


Address 
1T fLE, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





Mixed Ready for the 


Brush. 
EPARED HE Dust Ly THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. Weguarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


} to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 


Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €0., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS. 
Now York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
2” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





E. N. PHELPS, 
& CARPENTER, 
or H. D. WOOD- 





LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE | 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cineinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonduected by 


‘idond for efoalr, tring deserig 

n or eri il 

the famous trial." im 4 < Bop CO. : # 
John a ater Sts.. ont 4 





FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, ete., by 


HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New York. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powerr’s Biock, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

‘Manufacture every description of 
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WHANN'’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for. upward of sixteen years has been: 
‘one of the most popular magures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully.equal to the 
following analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 


Soluble Phosphoric Acid...,.......... eae ek aamiaa §.05 | 


TRROBOM 654. << cgccasce, 





‘WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the Want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that! could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these oecasi that I di d the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defectin three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such amanner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offeredany hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of cours., 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to @ rise, I 
found my crook a fingers a oat, and I had 
as much use of them as ever. I coald hardly believe 
my eyes Lshowed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoicing was the'result. 

The question now was: What had duced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
my mind that my gooi fortune had been caused by 
ELECTRO SILICON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder 
ful substance, so that eve ly could use it. 
made diligent search through eve book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last. ina very old me¢ical book, | found a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
— about me for cases to try the effect of it en 
others. 

I had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 





best applications in all external diseases occurring ip 
that noble an 
Prepared 
ny, office 
ruggists. 
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Hf William St., 
50 cents per bottle. 
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GRACE’S 
CELEBRATED SALVE 








ISA 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace. Sur- 
geonin King James’s army. It cures Wounds, Sore 
Breasts, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles, Bunions, Warts, Pimples, Blisters, Corns, Fel- 
ons, Ulcers. Bolls, Itch, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
anderaptions, of whatever nature. Price 2% cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts. 

PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 Harrison Aveuue, Beston, Masa. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


Areliable Salve or Ointment, for the cure of dis- 
eases of the HOOFS of HORSES and CATTLE. Isa 
positive cure. for Fore and Quarter Cracks, Sore- 
ness, Brittleness, Contracted Hoofs, etc., and, if 
used say were: is a preventive of disease, as by its 
use the hoof is kept pliable, elastic, and healthy. 

‘nis is put upin jars containing about 12 ozs., and 
each jar is carefully protected oy a pasteboard box. 
Fuil airections on each jar. Price, $ia jar. 

This article is recommended by Dan Mace, Henry 
Mace, Z..M. Hewi:t, of the American Express Com- 





pany, and mapy others 
R Ale BY 
J. BoYD & SON, 9 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 


BENJAMIN LANE, 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II1.; 
and al) Harness and Feed Stores. 


CHABLES. F. RISLEY, Proprieter, 


Wholesale Draoggist, 71. Warren Street, 
ew York. 
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' successful practice at HomE,N. Y.,for more than twen. 
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(enite tor circular, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome. N.Y. 
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MIDDLETOWN | 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 4s ohn Hew York. 
acteries, aeons Cenn. 
FOR SALE se LEADING DEALERS. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS. 


NEW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 
Bilious attacks, pre- 
vention of Gout, Piles, 
ete., and as an ordinary 
aperient, by LIEBIG, 
sIVIRCHOW, SCAN- 
ZONI, and SIR 
HENRY THOMP- 
SON, and the entire 
medical profession in 
England and Germany. 


DR. J. MARION SIMs, New York. ‘As olen 
ae | prefer it to every other ir aera) water.” 

DR. JAMES GOOw, New York. ‘‘Certain 

but gentile and painless. Superior to apy other 


bitier a? 
wM. ‘HAMMOND. New York. “The 
most Npletoant and efficient of all purgative 


DR. aLe RED L LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most prompt and most efficient. Specially 
oon for daily use.’ 

FOXDyYCK BARKER, New York. “ Re- 
aes -3 less, is one disagreeabie and unpleasant 
than any y other 

DR. LKWIs ‘A. SAYRE, New York. “ Pre- 
ferred to any other laxative. 
A WINKGLASSFUL A DOSE. 
Fv ry genuipe bottle, bears tie name of THE 
APOLLIN ARis Co. (limited), London. 


FRED'K DE BARY & CO.,,.y\1 
41 and 4% Warren St.. New Yor * ~ 
Sote Agents for United States and Canar..c. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGIsrse. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The witerof this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkab'e manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and. COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does vot 
contain an excess of these salta, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle, of this water has our name 
and the letter ‘‘C” pfominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sate by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by niail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N.Y. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDOUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & €0., 


Haymarket Square a alae 
Street, Boston. 



























Colors Hair : “mpaomcond Brown or Black. 
tio: pupot revi . wash hare ie 
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W.& S: DOUCLAS, 
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Three Warnings.—A Sick Stomach, an Aching Head, and considera- 
ble general debility are three warnings which it is madness to disregard, 
Dangerous diseases may be expected to follow them if not arrested without 
delay. Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the 
nervous system, and regulate the bowels with 


3 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
f you wish to e the evils which the p y symptoms indicate. 
ia many consuming fevers, violent dilious vanes? nervous Sa 
and vther terrible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incom- 


povette SALINE TONIC and ALTERATIVE were always taken in time! Sold 
by all druggists. 


> Gentlemen’s Clothing. <> 


of every Pha Shirts, etc., Made to Measure and Ready-Made, 


Sor Over oars.) Bors Surrs, Borg Overcoats, 
FOR ALL SIZES, 
83 to $20. 

















For bmg Sccxsroxs, FOR ALL SEASONS R ALL AGES, 
$10 $5 to. $40. $3 to $20. 


v GEO. L. BURR’S NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEAS- 
Orders by Mail UREMENT, by which over Twenty Thousand Orders have been 
PROMPTLY FILLED. 





filled (see Testimonials, Book of Fashions), enables parties in any 
part of the country to order their Clothing with the guaranteed 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


Seen Tecninist (S SENT FREE on Application. 


Geo. L. Burr, Ome Clothier, 


140 Fulton St., New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, 


J ESTEY & COMPANY, 





Rules for Self-Measurement, 











No. 160.—Front View. No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schools, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 
GREAT SUCCESS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
H. P. DEGRAAF, R. M. TAYLOR, W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New to) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 
WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE GARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guaranteé to please in 1 Overy Betculax those 
who may favor us With their order: 


H. KILLAM & co., 


74 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, 0., 


MANUFACTURE 


E yg ‘THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD, 


# evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch Facto- 
as ries will abundantly testify. 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, I1l.; 210 South 


Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials Sent snes on Application. 
PLEASE STATE PAPER YOU SAW THIS IN. 


PATENTS. 


iio, PERM AUR. Solicitor of Patent, Washing. 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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COMMUNION WINE. 


tak mehectiones. having made sacramental w 
over twenty years, is pre moe Voy oe yn 
why pt aa guice of the grape. viata Ot or 1871. ae — 
ddress B. F. CULVER, Birmingham, Co 
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[CHINA AND GL AND GLASS W WARE 


POLAR PRIC 
White Rngliet Vite Dinner Sets, nie pieces. a} wO 
Fine Woite French China Dinner Sets, prem a 30 00 
Fine White #rench China Tea Sets. 44 pieces 700 
Fine Gold-Band french China Tea Sets, 44 pieces © 5) 


White French China Cups and Saucers, doz...2 00 


Fine 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white........ 300 


ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
GOODS FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY, 


lll. Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transport- 
ation f:ee of charge. Sent C.0.D or P.O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


FINE WATCHES 


RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly atrended to. 


the AVERILL pain 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


. Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other | ever used.” 








The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 

Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago ; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 


‘BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS. 


Diseases of the Urinary and Genital Organs. 
RAVEL. 

LETTER OF DR. RY M. WILSON, OF BALTIMORE. 

The‘ rempertente” | to which Dr. W. refers, as of “such 
a positive character,” was the relief of an aggravated 
and obstinate case of gravel.—PROPRIETOR. 

251 MADISON AVENUE, Ba Urisons, t 
February 18th, 1876, 

CoL. GOODE—Sir :—My exper jence in the use of the 
“ Buffalo Lithia Springs Water” has not been large; 
but it is of such a positive character that I do not hesi- 
tate to express my preference for it, as a diuretic, 
over all other waters I have ever used. 





as azard 
24th St., bth Ave. Hotel Building. and corner 6th Ave, 
and 39h St., New York, in cases of one dozen half- 
Price $5 per case the aren. 
pring pamphlets sent to any address or can had 

by application to og rh firms. 
THO OODE. Proprietor 

* dumelo ithia Springs, Va. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 


sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Oapsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
Itin ordinary water. solution possesses al) 
the health-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
naiural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by orageae gener- 

ally. A. J. DTTMAN, 
Broadway and Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 


BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 














The Centennial Prize Medal and eo eg 


LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgevort,Conn, 
ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and SeJ-Mmxing. 


ete Printing" 


BO rears alee 


oR etre itn 3 
BOYS =, eae wes 


to Mfrs, epee pas 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted P W. LEAD. 1 kn 
hroughout | News. yt “o>. Wires, 


ote TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
LEA D BIBBOR, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
reels, f for Builde 


P. £- noon ee 
rae Seok tea ot vices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS. BROWN BA a 
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